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SODA ASH 


@ There is a relationship between the 
chemical purchaser and the Mathieson 
organization that has greater significance 
than the usual one between buyer and 
seller. It is Mathieson’s sincere desire to 
make the customer’s relation with this 
Company a source of continued satisfac- 
tion based on this triple assurance—the 
right product, efficient service and prompt 
deliveries. Perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that so many industrial concerns of 
national prominence have for years speci- 
fied Mathieson Soda Ash. Let us quote on 
your requirements. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Soda Ash. ..Liquid Chlorine. . . Bicarbonate of Soda 
...HTH (Hypochlorite) caustic Soda... Bleach- 
ing Powder... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) ... Solid Carbon Dioxide 
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GRASSELLI TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE 


_ FLOWING because the Grasselli process medium and coarse. © Let Grasselli fill your T.S. P. 
permits it to cure thoroughly. ¢ Non-Sifting Pack- requirements. There’s a branch near you for 


oages—Grasselli T. S. P. is shipped to you in barrels prompt service. 
with paper liner, preventing loss either in 
storage or in transit. Also available in 
kegs and bags. Grades—fine, globular, 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 





FOUNDED 1029 


(|RASSEL 


R80. Ue. var. ore. 





service is available to you. 


CLEVELAND INCORPOSATES OHIO 
New York Office and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
Albany Birmingham Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Detroit 
Milwaukee New Haven New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis St. Poul 
SAN FRANCISCO — 576 Mission St. LOS ANGELES — 2260 East 15th St. 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., Heavy Chemicals Division — Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


C4 Standard Held ‘High — for (years 
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Our Research Department may be of help 
in solving some of your problems. This 


June 32: 





XXX, 























il 
COLUMBIA 


BRAND 


99%-100% 98%-100% 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58% Na,O 76% Na,0 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid —- Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 
o 
MODIFIED SODAS 
+ 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake —- Solid - Liquid 


< 


WHITING 


& 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Execu tive Sales Offices 





EMPIRE STATE BUILDING NEW YORK 
Branch Offices 
431-451 St. Clair Street Chicago 
Carew Tower Cincinnati 
Santa Fe Terminal Building Dallas 


Plant at BARBERTON, OHIO 
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Y OU may have absolute confidence in placing your requirements for alcohol and allied 
chemicals with the Pennsylvania Sugar Company and Franco-American Chemical Works. 
The resources and facilities of these companies enable them to meet the ever-changing con- | 

ditions in these markets year after year. 





Acetates Butyrates Gum Solutions Ketacetate Propionates Refined Fusel Oil (| 
amyl, butyland ethyl niet raneneatietl sisiieiiaiiaiadiaid Leather Dopes omar butyl and Secondary ae. \ 
Alcohol Cotton Solutions prop) Plasticisers a hols and Esteis f 
——E " Formates Isopropyl Acetate — eae, Alcohol — Special Esters , 
We shall be glad to send on request copies of our booklets — 
Alcohol for Industrial Purposes and Standardized Chemicals 
P | ia S&S Cc y 
ennsylvania Sugar Company 
™ * e 
Franeo-American Chemical Works 
SALES OFFICE 
on e 
95 Wall Street A. K. Hamilton New York, N. ¥. 
Sales representatives and warehouse stocks in principal cities 
Distillery — Philadelphia, Pa. Chemical Plant — Carlstadt, N. J. 
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IS NOT ALL YOU GET 


when you order 
DU PONT PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


In addition to being available in 5 different 
quantity sizes (from a 25-lb. pail to a 200-Ib.. 
drum or a carload) du Pont PARA-DICHLO- 


ROBENZENE offers you: 
1. Three handy sizes of crystals... large, 
medium, small. — 
2. Absolute dependability as to uni- 
formity and quality. 
3.A product backed by the name 
DU PONT. | 
Don’t place your order till you get our prices... 
any quantity...on 200, 150, 100-lb. drums or 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 50 and 25-lb. pails. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Organic Chemicals Department 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. INCORPORATED, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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MILESTONES 
OF RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITY 





Courtesy of American Printing Ink Company 


PRINTING INKS 








Buranot RESEARCH 
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Come and Set Sail 


Samples of Butanol or its derivatives will 
be gladly furnished upon request to any 
chemist embarking on its research. Send for 
complete catalog and data of our products. 


@ Walk into the nearest printing 
plant,andaskthe manatthe press 
what problemsand difficulties his 
inks offerhim. He knows blessedly 
little, in all probability, of surface 
tension, of viscosity, of pigment 
suspension. Yet they occupy a 
goodly portion of his time each 
day. What an opportunity for the 
research chemist who recognizes 
the possibilities of Butanol. 

@ Butanol is miscible, in any pro- 
portion, with ether, alcohol, chlor- 
oform, benzine, and most other 


common organic solvents. It dis- 
solves alkaloids, camphor, capsi- 
cum, oils, phenolic compounds, 
resins, shellac, varnish gums, and 
many other substances:—enables 
perfect blending of otherwise in- 
compatible substance, and, form- 
ing a constant-boiling mixture 
with water, is a useful dehydrant. 
@ The unusual properties of 
Butanol place it among those 
most important recent develop- 
ments which deserve careful re- 
search investigation. 





(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS (ORPORATION 


a Pe TES 6 Sk és 4s Penn eee nmen NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PEANTS = «<2... 
Immediate 


service from 


Terre Haute, Indiana, and Peoria, Illinois 
strategically located warehouses 


BUTANOL POINTS THE WAY 
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SuLPHURIC 
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CIbD.... 


The uniform quality and commercial 
purity of Stauffer Sulphuric Acid make 
it extremely dependable for any of the 
manufacturing processes in which sul- 
phuric acid is used. Wolume produc- 
tion assures prompt deliveries in any 
of the commercial grades (60°, 66°, 
98%, fuming, electrolyte). Let us 
quote on your needs. 





STAUFFER 


CHEMICALS 








ACID, SULPHURIC 


BORAX 
BORIC ACID 


CARBON 
BISULPHIDE 


CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE 


CAUSTIC SODA 


SULPHUR 


SULPHUR 
CHLORIDE 


TITANIUM 
TETRACHLORIDE 


SILICON 
TETRACHLORIDE 


AND OTHER QUALITY PRODUCTS 


autter 


CHEMICAL CO. 


624 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


2601 Graybar Bldg¢., 
New York, N. Y. 


Freeport, Texas 


Chemical Markets 


Rives-Strong Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





LEAD ACETATE 


ACID CHROMIC 

ACID MOLYBDIC 

ACID NITRIC 
AMMONIUM BROMIDE 


AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 
COPPER CHLORIDE 
LEAD ACETATE* 
LEAD NITRATE 

LEAD PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
MERCURIC OXIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
ROCHELLE SALT 
SILVER NITRATE 
SODIUM BROMIDE 
SODIUM MOLYBDATE 
SODIUM TUNGSTATE 
TIN CRYSTALS 











NE special section of the Baker Plant is devoted exclusively to 

O the manufacture of Lead Acetate. It is equipped for efficient 

operation, and manned by a personnel who are able to make 

Lead Acetate to meet any chemical specifications, and in any 
physical form. 


We are furnishing Lead Acetate to manufacturers of explosives, 
glass, varnish, insecticides, leather, ink, metals, paint, paper, 
pharmaceuticals, and textiles in C. P., Purified and Technical 
grades, in Crystal, Broken, Granular or Powdered form. 


It is dependable and uniform from month to month, qualities 
that commend it to those manufacturers who wish to keep a close 
control of costs. 


Because of specialization and manufacturing efficiency, prices 
are surprisingly low. 


Tell us about your require- 
ments and ask us to quote. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
120 Lexington Ave. 220 So. 16th St. 624 S. Michigan Blvd. 
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The Ideal Solvent -- 
Re { TRICHLORETHYLENE 


... A Use in Every Industry ! 




































































































































































TRICHLORETHYLENE 
i” | L | it | 
Dry INSECTICIDE PREPARATION Sacmnns. 
EXTRACTION DEGREASING Cc N VERMICIDE REFRIGERANT OF OTHER SocveNtT 
LEANING FUMIGANT Propucts 

Evig.e M TexTice Generar Low Pressure ORGANIC o 

Ous ETALS Fasrics INSECTICIDE Macnines SYNTHES!S 1S 
InecoisLe Germicioar SEPARATION OF 
‘ Oircs } JLearHers | Furs + Soars i; pea “+ Pars 
[ewes } Lex} [soxre_] [[enenses] 
PURIFICATION Sror rine 
oF tener | Texries } 1 time H Waxes 
P 
Reames} [Macumery } eee ll 

ECOVERY —DEWAXING 
OF Grease Minera Oust” 
ANALYTICAL 

Work PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL 

USES AND APPLICATIONS OF 

TRICHLORETHYLENE. 








"The chart above shows some of the uses of R & H TRICHLORETHYLENE. 
There are many more known applications and many more are being developed. 
Research is bringing these to the front. 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS— 


Non-flammable . . . Non-explosive . . . Non-corrosive ... Stable . . . Rapid 
penetrating. A powerful solvent. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS— 
Boiling Range 1.5°C (86.0-87.5°C) Wt. per gal. 12.3 lbs. 
Acidity—less than 0.003% as HCl Residue—not over 0.00067% by wt. 


Industries requiring an effective solvent of quick action will do well to investigate 
R & H TRICHLORETHYLENE. 
You may find the answer to your solvent or extraction problem in the technical 
* booklet “R & H TRICHLORETHYLENE.” Complete specifications, properties 
and interesting and important data are given in detail. This booklet also expands on 
Other _ the uses and applications to which this ideal solvent may be put. Fill in the coupon 
below, attach it to your company letterhead and a free copy of this valuable booklet 
R &H will be sent you by return mail. 


NON-FLAMMABLE SOLVENTS JT — —--—-———-—-—--—--—------ 
Hie 


Carbon Tetrachloride 


Chloroform 


U.S. P. and Technical INCORPORATED 


| 
| 
Dichlorethylene ' Empire State Bldg. 350 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Dichlormethane | Please send a FREE copy of “R & H TRICHLORETHYLENE” to 
Pentachlorethane b News Position 
Tetrachlorethane | Firm 
Tetrachlorethylene | Address 
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Made from three easily controlled raw materials— 
air, coke, limestone—Aero Brand Aqua Ammonia 


is a standard of strength and uniformity. 


While our specifications have remained un- 
changed for years, we have constantly enlarged 
and improved our storage and shipping facilities. 
From our plant at Warners, New Jersey, on New 
York Harbor, we can forward drums by truck or 
by water, or can ship tank cars by rail. Let us 


quote you for regular or emergency requirements. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
5355 Fifth Avenue New York 





Other Cyanamid units are: 

The Calco Chemical Company The Kalbfleisch Corporation 

A. Klipstein and Company John C. Wiarda and Company 
‘ 

In the Cyanamid group are 33 factories producing more than 600 

chemical products for the baking, confectionery, dyestuff, explo- 

sive, fertilizer, pharmaceutical,ceramic, insecticide, lacquer, leather, 


oil, metal working, mining, paper, rubber, and textile industries. 
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Reliable as Baumé’s Scale... 


Aero Brand 26 Aqua Ammonia 
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KALBFLEISCH 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION, 535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
"o2: Sos, 6 


June 





x88 of Qua Ln 
KALBFLEIS H 
\ CHEMICALS 
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A unit of American 


Cyanamid Compan 
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tric Acid 


Kalbfleisch Nitric Acid is an 
exceptionally pure, good white 


product. 
: 4 


; 


Many photo engravers find our 
commercial grade product suitable 
even for their exacting work . . . 
because this product is, for practical 
purposes, so free from such con- 
taminating impurities as chlorine 
and the lower oxides of nitrogen. 
Of course, Kalbfleisch offers a 
special chlorine-free Nitric Acid 


for those uses which require it. 


ERIE, PA. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH 
WATERBURY, CONN 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
DeQUINCY, LA 
PENSACOLA, FLA 
KOKOMO, IND 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CAMP VERDI, ARIZ. 
JOLIET, ILL. 















lest Them 


IN YOUR. LABORATORY 


wet 








“3 / 


Try Them In Your Plant 


See How Extra Points of Quality 
Will Do Extra Work For You--- 





Test them in your laboratory, prove them in your plant. See how Natural’s special processes 
place unusual materials in your hands. Test them and know that Natural Bichromates are 
better than the average. Watch their quicker action, time their speedy solubility and test 
the ease with which they are controlled. Check purity and uniformity, from a handful to a 


cask, then examine an entire shipment and know that those billions of sparkling crystals 
are in your tested crystals’ class. 


There is no premium for these products, they are the normal production of our plant. And 
although you may never need these extra points of quality they are always there if you want them. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING Co. 
904 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


roturLod 


BICHROMATES + CHROME PRODUCTS 


BICHROMATES 
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“If this be Treason” — 


USINESS has at last learned to 

B speak the language that is under- 

stood in Washington. We hope 

that the voice of the chemical industry 

will make itself plainly heard and clearly 
understood. 


ONSANTO-Merrimac have shown a 

way to make the influence of in- 
dustry felt. When Mr. Edgar Queeny 
in Missouri and Mr. Belknap in Massa- 
chusetts put into the hands of their 
employees each week a resume of how 
their representatives have voted on bills 
which affect the business of the company 
they are using a pet method of the drys 
and the veterans, two groups who have 
amply demonstrated their political 
power. We commend to every company 
in the country this simple and very 
effective way of impressing Congress 
with facts which have apparently been 
quite forgotten: that business has de- 
veloped our resources and increased the 
national wealth; that business alone can 
restore prosperity; that business is the 
only agency big enough to solve our un- 
employment problems; that business 
pays the taxes; that business in the pres- 
ent economic crisis deserves every sound 
support it can receive, for business is 
literally the backbone of the country. 


E DO not share the timid views held 
by some of the officers of our in- 
dustrial associations that to inform the 
employees of a company on just what 
certain laws mean to the prosperity of 
that corporation is apt to bring charges 


of coercion. In such times it seems to 
us, on the contrary, a very proper and 
certainly an honest bit of public educa- 
tion. It is assuredly needed, and we 
wish every industry in the country 
might adopt the simple plan (which is 
described in detail in this issue) and 
with brutal frankness lay before their 
office and factory staffs the plain mean- 
ing to them as workers for the corpora- 
tion of every piece of legislation upon 
which their representatives vote. This 
is but grasping the same whip which 
two of the most powerful and _ best 
organized lobbies in Washington have 
repeatedly snapped over the shoulders 
of Congress. It is high time we had a 
little coercion of this sort in the interests 
of some economically sound action. 


T IS most interesting to note the 

immediate response that both com- 
panies have had to this plan. One 
Massachusetts representative has gone 
so far as to offer to compile a complete 
record of his “business votes.’”?’ Any 
business man who has been knocking 
at the doors of Congress can appreciate 
the meaning of this prompt reaction. 
It is inconceivable that all business 
interests would always agree; but if 
this plan were widely adopted we can 
be certain at least that a balanced budget 
and a sane revision of: our tax laws 
would be forthcoming and that there 
would be no pork barrel relief and no 
more largesse to Legionnaires. Those four 
points would go a long way towards 
restoring our sadly shattered confidence. 
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—— the alkali needs of every in- 
dustry ... entering into the vital manu- 
facturing processes of numerous industrial 
products, the chemical purity and uniformity 
of Diamond Alkalies are as important and 
dependable as sunlight is to nature. 


Regardless of how you use Alkali you will 
always find Diamond quality and Diamond 
service most satisfactory. 


Diamond Alkali 
Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., and Everywhere 
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Federal 


Finances 


Figures are juggled so quickly 
in Washington these days that 
it is almost impossible even for 
the business man reasonably familiar with 
budgets and balance sheets to have anything 
like a clear and definite picture of our federal 
finances. The average citizen is completely at 
sea. He appreciates that Government ex- 
penses are greater than Government income; 
but the whys and wherefores of the deficit 
are as intelligible as a Mayan inscription. A 
few simple figures therefore may be useful. 

The estimated budget is at present four 
and one-half billions; the estimated receipts 
are two and one-quarter billions, or just about 
half the projected expenses. Of these ex- 
penses, one and one-quarter millions—or more 
exactly 28.5 per cent of all costs—are fixed 
expenses represented by interest on the public 
debt (13.5%), debt retirement (9.2%), trust 
funds (5.8%). 

Of the operating expenses of the Govern- 
ment, the following is a summary: 


Federal Appropriation Bills for 1933 


1933 1933 
Budget Passed Passed 
Appropriation Estimate House Senate 
AGRICULTURE $235,664,694 $186,243,405 $175,408,814 $177,124,768 
INTERIOR... 69,342,606 56,705,352 50,446,432 45,398,672 
POST OFFICE 
and . 1,104,586,890 1,082,575,905 1,059,778,163 
TREASURY 
STATE. 
eradieenok 139,010,704 129,788,136 124,215,992 
LABOR 
INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES.... 1,306,196,777 1,041,395,041 985,931,431 
TOTAL.. 2,854,801,671 2,496,706,839 2,395,780,832 


The Army and Navy appropriations are 
not settled as this is written, but they called 
originally for $721 ,000,000. 

No rare financial skill is needed to com- 
prehend that with marked curtailment of 
income and revenue taxes, and of custom 
duties, coupled with the necessity of relief 


appropriations, the situation is grave. Every 
dollar saved in Government expense is a 
dollar less to be raised by taxation. Upon 


these two facts may be judged the acts of 
every member of both houses of Congress. 


More Cost 
Problems 


For many years the chemical 
industries have wrestled with 
production costs without dis- 
covering any agreed and workable accounting 
formula for joint products and by-products. 
Accordingly, no three makers may feel even 
reasonably confident that their costs of a 
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given chemical are reckoned upon a com- 
parable basis. Differences in yields between 
different processes; variations in the same 
process, due to slight changes in apparatus, 
or temperature, or time, or catalyst; individ- 
ual degress of quality of raw material, all 
introduce uncertainties which complicate the 
already complex problem, and anything like 
uniform costing is still an ideal far beyond 
our practical accounting practice. 

Now a second cost problem is looming up. 
It is one that promises to be quite as stubborn 
when we attempt to reduce it to fair average 
results useful for comparison purposes. 

The costs of distribution are being studied 
more and more scrupulously. The more they 
are scrutinized, the more complicated they 
become, yet if they are to be reduced in- 


telligently, it is necessary that they be 
analyzed fairly. Again, the problem resolves 
itself into one of just and comparable 
allocation. 


Actual selling expenses are only a part of 
the costs of distribution, which are, of course, 
the sum total of every expense incurred from 
the time a chemical is produced in the plant 
until it is delivered to the ultimate consumer 
and paid for by him. This involves a number 
of distinct steps, uses definite materials, and 
requires certain well defined services which 
are all briefly reviewed in an article in this 
number. For two reasons, clear recognition 
of these various functions is important in any 
effort to cut marketing costs. First, the selling 
function is dangerously apt to monopolize 
our attention. Second, it is easy to think that 
two or more of these necessary functions may 
be economically combined. As a matter of 
fact, the actual sale of such goods as chem- 
icals often costs but a small portion of the 
total distribution expense; and while the 
chemical marketing process may be simplified, 
ach one of its essential elements must be 
paid for. 

Much less accounting help can be had in 
determining distribution costs than has been 
available in recording and analyzing pro- 
duction costs. This is a newer problem and 
the accounting technique is less perfect; but 
it is being intensively studied by many ex- 
perts and it does not have the peculiar 
intricacies of chemical manufacturing to make 
it unique and complicated. Doubtless, we 
shall shortly know a great deal more about 
chemical marketing costs. 
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Who Plans’ Business has bogged down 

What? into a world-wide quagmire 

because its foundations are 

split between two antagonistic, irreconcilable 

systems: free competition and controlled 
production. 


Summed up in a sentence that is the 
kernel of the thought of the world’s most 
competent economic brains. This is getting 
down very close to the real fundamentals. 
Over-production and the monetary crisis are 
seen from this viewpoint to be only the 
primary results of the initiating cause; while 
the decline in prices, the restriction of credit, 
and unemployment—with which most of our 
remedial measures have been concerned— 
appear as only secondary results and in truth 
rather remote from the center of the problem. 

From this perspective it is plain that the 
use of the machine has banished for the 
Western World the age old economic fear of 
shortages and famines. It has brought us new 
problems which obviously can not be solved 
by a scheme of business which relied upon the 
action of free competition to hold the balance 
between supply and demand. As a matter 
of plain fact, there has probably never ex- 
isted any such practical economic force as 
free competition, and even in Russia and 
Italy, we cannot today find a perfectly con- 
trolled production. Out of these speculations 
have come the proposals for a _ planned 
economy, and as the depression runs its 
course, it becomes increasingly evident that 
some sort of control over the enormous output 
of all sorts of goods which is more efficient 
than anything we know, is going to be neces- 
sary to prevent a series of jams, such as the 
one in which we are now caught fast. It is 
not very difficult to set up such a programme 
and to devise on paper, the needed control. 
Specifically, if half of our chemical plant 
capacity worked twenty-four hours a day, 
it would supply our chemical needs. The 
question is, which half? And who shall 
answer this question, and how shall that 
authority be enforced ? 
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Quotation Marks 


For most of us the depression has been a grim 
teacher. Enterprisers are learning that the essence of 
trade is profit; executives, that direct action is better 
than remote control; accountants, that a few simple 
figures give us most of the answers; and, statisticians, 
that foresight comes from insight, not hindsight.— 
Joseph H. Barber, The Management Review. 


A good part of the criticism appears exceedingly 
ill-informed, especially that directed against the 
efficient Guggenheim process which has been made 
available to the nitrate industry in place of the old 
Shanks process. The Chilean product would have 
passed out of the nitrogen picture had not the Gug- 
genheim patents been introduced in time to cut costs 
and increase extraction efficiency.— N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 


While for the present the most important field, 
commercially, for hydrogenation is that of oils, edible 
and petroleum, and coal, the hydrogenation of other 
organic substances (such as acetaldehyde, nitro- 
benzene, phenol, pyridine) is being practiced to an 
increasing extent on a technical scale, and will un- 
doubtedly be extended in the future. A noted chemist 
has prophesied that by continually adding hydrogen 
to natural water gas under pressure, synthetic fats, 
proteins and dyestuffs can be built up, and that it is 
perfectly logical to suggest that an artificial silk, more 
closely resembling the natural product than does 
rayon, will yet be made by this process.—The In- 
dustrial Bulletin, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


There is but one conclusion to draw and that is that 
new developments are the life of economic prosperity. 
If this is so, then, without a steady flow of new 
developments, prosperity cannot return or be main- 
tained.—Adelbert Ames, Jr., The Industrial Bulletin, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


(From our issues of June 1917) 
Trial of Baugh Chemical’s suit against Davison for alleged 
non-delivery of sulfuric acid ends in disagreement. 


Plans are laid for the 3rd National Exposition of the Chemical 
Industries. 


William H. Nichols is reelected chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Aniline. 


Du Pont Company announces its entrance into the coal-tar 
dye industry. 


John A. Chew, in charge of sales for British-American Chem- 
ical resigns to join Warner Chemical. 


Warner-Klipstein (now the E. C. Klipstein Co.) doubles its 
plant capacity at Charleston, W. Va. 


N. Y. Chemists’ Club leases five floors in the Guernsey Bldg., 
adjoining the 10 story structure now occupied. 
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Below is a sample of the weekly bulletins 
Monsanto sends all employees and with it 
a statement from Merrimac why these 
companies want their people to know how 
their representatives in Congress vote on 


A Check Up 


On Congress 


business measures. 


ONSANTO and 
Merrimac exec- 
utives have in- 

troduced an innovation 
into American business 
politics. Every employee 
is now receiving a weekly 


GENERAL BULLETIN 
NO. 88 Date 5/20/32 


SUBJECT: Vote on the 
Kconomy Bill 


TO 


Following my recent memorandum, the tabulation below in 


1i- 


bulleti h : th cates how each of the Members of Congress from Missouri 
ee ae oe a and St. Clair County, Illinois, who are coming up for re- 
names ofcongressmenrep- election this fall, voted on the recent measures: 


economy 


resenting districts in 
which Monsanto or Mer- ¢ 
rimac employees reside —— _ for Economy out 
and indicating the stand A <TR cette nls 
each Congressman and 11inois: 


Number of Votes 
OY) 








throughout the country. 
We as individuals are de- 
pendent upon the volume 
of business for our jobs. 
There are causes for this 
decline in that 
are of international and 
national character. You 
and I as voters can have 


business 


732: XXX, 6 


June 
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Senator has taken in the ai ee eee me we : 
preceding week on meas- jj ssouri: 
ures before Congress Barton Yes Yes No Yes N N 
which affect the business Cannon No Yes No No No No 5 
of the company. Cochran = Oe No No Yes Yes No 1 
Dickinson No Yes No No Yes No 4 
President Belknap’s re- Dyer No No Yes Yes No No 3 
cent memorandum to Fulbright No Yes No Yes Yes No 3 
Merrimac personnel gives Hopkins No No Yes Yes Yes Yes 2 
concisely the reasons for 9 Ohnson Yes Yes No No Yes No S 
disseminating this infor- Lozier — er No Yes No No ae No > 
Manlove (not voting) No Yes Yes Yes Yes z 
mation. It reads in part Milligan - No Yes No No No No 5 
as follows: Nelson Yes Yes No No Yes No 3 
“The situation in the Niedringhaus Tes No No Yes Yes Yes 0 
country as a whole, and Romj ue (not voting, Yes No Yes Yes No 2 
in this Company in par- Shannon = i a = =on — mi , 
Williams lo Yes No No Yes No 4 
ticular, leads me to write 
you all relative thereto. a ss / * PONT a a ; 7 
I do so from the basis of Provided 11 per cent cut on salarié¢ r #1000 
fact only. Amendment mad cemption $2500. "No" te for 
“You must be aware economy. 
‘that the volume of busi- Ds _— ke pci Ait i —e ey Pe ee 
ness done by this Com- ad gh #9000 basi i i" . at reheia sue 
pany has declined rapidly. 
A similar situation exists } t to tt ot ( 





some effect on trying to rectify some of the above 
mentioned causes. In my opinion the unwise and 
unruly actions of both branches of Congress have had 
a decided and disasterous effect on business, as these 
actions have caused widespread lack of confidence 
throughout the Nation. We all as taxpayers are 
interested in: 1. Cost of Government; 2. Balancing 
the budget; 3. Tax Bill. Until these three items are 
satisfactorily settled, we can expect no return of con- 
fidence and increase in business. Congress as a whole, 
up to the present time, has paid no constructive heed 
toany of them. There is a deficit in the Treasury, and 
still Congress advocates increased expenses 
further raids on an empty Treasury. 

“Tf you feel as I do about it, will you write directly 
to your Congressmen, Senators, and bluntly convey 
your thoughts? If you will send to this office a rough 
draft of your letter, it will be typewritten and returned 
to you for signature, or if you prefer, you can ask for 
a form letter at the paymaster’s office, which you can 
sign and leave with the Paymaster for mailing. 

“T have written and telegraphed repeatedly. Will 
you add your weight, as it is the only means a voter 
has to express himself.’’ 


and 


Attacks Veterans’ Legislation 


The memorandum goes on to summarize facts on 
cost of government and the deficit in the Treasury. 
Turning to the bonus problem President Belknap 
writes, ‘As of March 31, 1932, the Veterans Bureau 
was paying compensation to 367,666 veterans not 
disabled in war. It is estimated by the Veterans 
Bureau that this number will reach 561,000 by June 
1933. The legislation providing for this was passed 
in 1930, and has developed into a racket second to 
none but that brought about by our Prohibition 
Laws.” 

The actual mechanies of showing Monsanto em- 
ployees how their representatives in Congress are 
voting on important economy measures is on page 
531. The key letters, A, B, C, ete., identify bills 
acted upon in the previous week. 

The plan of the Monsanto and Merrimac execu- 
tives was not designed to coerce employees into 
action, but it is felt that the average citizen is aroused 
as never before and desires to express his or her 
opinion on matters vitally effecting the earnings and 
savings of everyone. The bulletins supply workmen, 
salesmen, and office staff with information they could 
not otherwise easily obtain. 





German I. G. has acquired full control of the manufacture of 
Leunasaltpeter (ammonia sulfate-nitrate) through purchase of 
the 2,900,000 marks’ worth of stock of the 6,000,000-mark 
Chemische Werke Lothingen, Gerthe, Westphalia. 


Burbach, third largest potash and largest oil producer in 
Germany, despite 1931 profits of rm. 7,000,000 against rm. 8, 
600,000 in 1930 when a dividend of 12° was declared, probably 
will write down its capital and pass the 1931 dividend. 
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We 


Congratulate 


George Lee Camp, June 11, 1882 
Francis P. Garvan, June 13, 1875 


Franklin C. Black, June 21, 1859 


Salesmen’s reputations 


are 
built of a wide variety of ma- 


terials. Personality, expert 
knowledge, and hard work are 
all good bases but a rock-bound 
reputation for reliability is not 
only less common but even more 
secure. No sales executive in 
the industry is more honest in 
thought, word, and deed, than 
Lee Camp, of Monsanto. In 
such days as these, his word is 
not only better than most bonds: 
it is as good as gold. We con- 
gratulate him on being himself. 


We like Frank Garvan for his friendliness and his loyalties. 
We admire the mountain of work he climbs under the painful 
handicap of ill health. We are astonished at his versatility, 
which ranges from an _ expert 
knowledge of hackney ponies to 
early American antiques; from 
wielding a stout cudgel for 
American chemical interests to 
the restoration of the old Carroll 
Mansion for Hopkins 
University. 


Johns 


It’s quite the fashion to give 
him medals these days and our 
congratulations would be but an 
anti-climax did we not know 
how much more the chemical 
industry owes him than can ever 
be repaid, and did we not feel 
sincerely that the good wishes 





and hearty hand-clasp of an old friend and admirer are en- 
heartening to this warm hearted man. 


For over half a century, fifty-five years to be exact, Franklin C. 
Black has been contributing his 





business foresight, backed with a 
growing experience and a canny 
Seotch caution to the success of 
Pfizer. For many years, he has 
served the fine chemicals branch 
of the industry, with good public 
service as Treasurer of the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ 
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We hail him a 


valued, vigorous member of the 


Association. 





Old Guard, and we wish him a 
full 


service. The 


hundred years of active 


present business 


crisis puts at a premium the 
services of such wise, cool lead- 


ers as he has proved himself. 


Electrochemical Society elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, R. A. Witherspoon, Shawinigan Chemicals; 3rd_vice- 
presidents, Duncan MacRae, E. M. Baker and Sterling Temple; 
managers, Acheson Smith, O. P. Watts, and W. S. 
treasurer, R. M. Burns; secretary, Colin G. Fink. 


Landis; 


‘So: RO 


June 
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The Ups and Downs of 
Salt Cake 


By Fred D. Hartford 





RICES of salt cake from 1912 to date, indicate 
how frequently the supply and demand of this 
chemical are out of balance. This condition is 

to be expected not only because of the sensitiveness 
of its chief consumers, the paper and glass industries, 
to variable operating schedules, but also to the some- 
what precarious circumstances under which salt cake 
itself is produced. 

With by-product cake, equivalent muriatic acid is 
produced which must be marketed with reasonable 
promptness because of the cost of storing it. Thus, a 
brisk demand for the acid piles up salt cake with a 
depressing effect on the latter’s price. When salt 
sake requirements increase, if acid is in poor demand, 
“then the reverse is true, but with the hitch that pro- 
duction of salt cake must soon cease in any plant that 
has no outlet for the acid, due, to the storage difficulty. 
There have been numerous heroic attempts by some 
salt cake makers, when prices were high, to neglect 
collecting the muriatic acid gas; but the devastating 
fumes have always led them into trouble with their 
neighbors. 

The situation is further complicated by synthetic 
muriatie acid and by the decreasing production of 
nitre cake due to the manufacture of nitric acid from 
synthetic ammonia, instead of Chilean nitrate and 
sulfurie acid. This circumstance invites the develop- 
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ment of “‘natural’’ sources of salt cake with no by- 
products difficult to dispose of at a satisfactory price, 
or at any price at all. Another unsettling factor is the 
increasing importation of foreign salt cake which has 
been detrimental to domestic prices. 

An interesting example of the unbalanced demand 
for muriatic acid and salt cake exists in certain western 
states where metallurgical and galvanizing processes 
use muriatic acid in moderate amounts the year 
around, while the beet sugar industry concentrates a 
tremendous demand for it from October to December. 
Accordingly, salt cake accumulates in the fall and is 
ground up as needed throughout the year. The yearly 
demand for acid and cake never comes out even and 
calls for considerable sales artifices on the part of 
producers to get rid of their stocks. 

Less important than other sodium compounds when 
judged by production, salt cake is still of a necessity 
in modern life. The pulp and paper industry takes 
the largest percentage of the output followed by glass- 
making, nickel refining, textile dyeing, rayon, and 
curing hides. The manufacture of water glass, sodium 
sulfide, sodium thiosulfate, 
takes a very large tonnage. To the glassmaker purity 
is important. The total uncombined acid and salt in 
the cake should not exceed four per cent and two per 
cent is frequently required, with a very low iron con- 


and Glauber’s © salt 


933 








tent. Salt cake is frequently added to boiler com- 
pounds to counteract certain caustic action. Glau- 
ber’s salt, which incidentally is 56% water by weight, 
finds use as such in the dyeing and tanning industry 
as well as in medicines and stock foods. 

Commercial salt cake is produced along with muria- 
tic acid when common salt and sulfuric acid are heated 
together. The traditional apparatus is the ‘‘pot and 
muffle” furnace. The “pot” is a shallow cast iron 
basin six to ten feet across and a foot or more deep. 
Approximately equal weights of strong sulfuric acid 
and common salt are put into the pot and, after the 
initial run of gas has come off, form a residue which is 
raked through a door onto the muffle hearth. The 
latter consists of fireclay tile heated above and below 
from the same source of heat that supplies the pot. 
The muriatie acid gas from both the pot and muffle is 
drawn off by a fan and forced through towers over 
which water trickles and becomes the muriatic acid 
of commerce. The finished salt cake is raked out of 
the muffle periodically and stored under cover. Just 
before shipment it is ground, usually to 10 mesh. If 
the salt cake is sold under a specification limiting the 
amount of free acid or salt, then poor cake may be 
“doctored” with soda ash or nitre cake during the 
grinding process. 

The ‘‘pot and muffle” furnace has been superceded 
in several works by mechanical furnaces which imitate 
in a measure the hand operations of the older type of 
apparatus. The hearths in the mechanical furnaces 
may be one beneath another, somewhat after the 
McDougal type ore furnaces, or may be combined 
in a single, long, narrow, slightly sloping bed along 
which the rabble arms push the cake, in the manner 
employed by the Edwards ore furnaces. 

Nitre cake, which ordinarily is about one-third 
sulfuric acid and the rest sodium sulfate, may be used 
to replace an equivalent amount of acid in the salt 
cake furnace charge. This variation not only utilizes 
the acid in the nitre cake, but also puts the sodium 
sulfate in a form available for sale. Until recent years 
most plants found nitre cake difficult to handle and 
hard to sell. 

High prices for salt cake have always stimulated the 
examination of its natural sources. However, the 
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deposits of natural sulfate occur in western United 
States at considerable distances from consuming 
industries, so that freight is often an almost insur- 
mountable barrier. In addition, the deposits are 
impure, requiring considerable refining and subsequent 
handling of waste material. These, with the fuel 
required to eliminate the water of crystallization from 
the Glauber’s salt, into which form it is usually 

processed, bring the total cost to 
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a figure that cannot compete 
4 when cake is selling under $16 
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material is quite clean but carries some 10% chloride 
which one process eliminated by selective leaching. 
The finished product is shipped east and west to the 
pulp and glass industries. 

By far the most numerous deposits are of the 
mirabilite type, or perhaps better stated, are those 
containing impure Glauber’s salt. Of these only the 
ones which contain very little sodium chloride or 
sodium carbonate offer commercial possibilities 
at this time, because of the cost of separating the 
salts. Of this type, two will be described; 
namely, that at Saltair on the east shore of Great 
Salt Lake, and of the Union Pacific Lakes in 
Southern Wyoming. ‘The Great Salt Lake de- 
posit might be said to be still in the making, that 
in Wyoming is of ancient origin. 

Great Salt Lake has a mineral salt content of 
23% compared with 3%.% in sea water, and of 
the 23% about 334% is sodium sulfate. During 
cold weather, when there is freedom from wave 
action and from fresh water inlets to the lake, the 
sodium sulfate is precipitated as Glauber’s salt. 
The precipitate, which is only very slightly 
heavier than the lake water, is occasionally cast 
up on the wide, flat shore by the wind. Ordi- 








narily, the crystals redissolve on the coming of warm 
weather. However, the deposited salt may become 
mixed with the beach sand carried to the lake edge by 
the wind, and thus be protected in a measure from 
resolution. 


Or the kot sun or rain may cause the 
crystals to melt or dissolve and run down among the 
beach sand grains and crystallize again on cooling. The 
substance of the lake level over long periods of time 
may also contribute to salt deposition. Sodium 
chloride, contained in the crude deposit, is under 
four per cent. 

The Saltair deposit extends several miles along the 
lake shore and varies in thickness from a foot at the 
water’s edge, to five feet thick a quarter of a mile out, 
and 20 or more feet thick a half a mile out. So shallow 
is the water that one can wade out more than a quarter 
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of a mile. The deposit, gray in color and about the 
hardness of lump sugar, is covered by about 18 inches 
of fine sand and is underlaid by a firm clay stratum. 
The material of the deposit contains about 30% 
sodium sulfate calculated as the anhydrous salt. This 
formation, probably typical of many others around 
the lake shore, contains not less than a million tons of 


salt cake, perhaps many millions. The lake water 





A number of western “soda” lakes have been turned into 
irrigation reservoirs and their soda content 
gradually eliminated 


itself is estimated to carry not less than 30,000, 
000 tons. This deposit has been worked at 
yarious times by various organizations but, 
through lack of research both as to refining 
methods and as to markets, has yielded no 
commercial quantities. 

The Union Pacific Lakes deposit, southwest 
of Laramie, Wyoming, doubtless originated 
from saline springs which have long since dis- 
appeared. The formation consists of a body of 
Glauber’s salt from 9 to 14 feet thick. It is 
underlaid by a dense stratum of very even 
depth, and is covered by 3% feet of clay above 
which is a maximum of six feet of water. The 
old lake bed was ordinarily dry until the use of water 
for irrigation in the vicinity caused it to fill again. 
Apparently the deposit is protected from solution by 
the layer of clay. Any commercial development here 
would probably require the drainage of the lakes. 

This deposit examined during 1921 by 
A. C. Boyle, Jr., Consulting Chemist of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Advantage was taken of the fact 
that one of the lakes, Track Lake, was frozen over 
sufficiently to carry the weight of a man. Some 25 
acres were marked off in one hundred foot squares and 
the deposit core drilled at the corners of many of the 
squares. 





was 


The formation was found to be quite pure, 
containing about 41% anhydrous sodium sulfate with 
slight amounts of calcium and magnesium salts. The 
final product analyzed 96% sodium sulfate with no 
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evidence of iron. The area actually tested contains 
some 300,000 tons and doubtless represents but a 
small part of the total salt present. There are other 
deposits in Wyoming that appear equally promising 
but for the most part they are not so favorably located. 

Most processes for refining natural salt cake depend 
on the well known separation of crystals of Glauber’s 
salt on cooling a solution saturated at 90 degrees F. 
The erystals are next melted in their own water of 
crystallization and then on further heating yield the 
anhydrous salt. Figure 2 indicates how rapidly the 
Glauber’s salt is precipitated by cooling. A solution, 
saturated at 90 degrees containing 100 pounds of 
anhydrous salt to about 200 pounds of water when 
cooled to 50 degrees will deposit about 80 pounds of 
crystals. Sometimes sodium chloride is eliminated by 
first washing the crude material with cold water. 
When the liquor used in leaching the crude deposit is 
sufficiently pure then crystallization may not be 
necessary and the anhydrous product may be obtained 
by completely evaporating the liquor. 

Since natural sait cake is a marginal product, its 
output must correspond, though somewhat tardily, to 
the fluctuations in the market price. Figure 3, show- 
ing the production of natural cake since 1921, indi- 
cates that an appreciable proportion of the country’s 
requirements of from 200,000 to 300,000 tons per year 
is being supplied from that source. The production 
of natural cake by Canada—principally Saskatchewan 

will be watched with interest since her proven 
deposits exceed 100,000,000 tons, a considerable pro- 
portion of which is quite pure. 





German Chemical Trade Declines 


The difficulties which the German chemical industry is at 
present experiencing is reported by William T. Daugherty, Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin in a recent report to the Dept. of Com- 
merce. Progressive depression is evident in German official 
chemical foreign trade figures for the first quarter of 1932. 
Volume exports fell 22 per cent compared with the first three 
months of 1931 and imports 41 per cent. Export values were 
25 per cent off and import values 42 per cent less. Exports in the 
first quarter of 1932 were 738,274 metric tons, valued at 192,508, 
000 marks, against imports of 446,348 tons and 43,786,000 
marks—a favorable balance of 291,926 tons and 148,722,000 
marks, against corresponding figures for the first quarter of 1931 
of 186,496 tons and 79,997,000 marks. 

The drop in exports is most evident in the case of the artificial 
and mineral fertilizers, especially ammonium sulfate and calcium 
nitrate. It is notable that exports of synthetic sodium nitrate 
and potassium nitrate increased greatly. In the inadequately 
grouped official classification of heavy chemicals, including the 
nitrogen carriers and potash, January-March, 1932, exports 
dropped 33 per cent in value to 85,266,000 marks from the cor- 
responding total of 127,003,000 marks in 1931. The “artificial 
fertilizer’’ group, including the prepared phosphates, only fell 
37 per cent, from a value of 4,061,000 marks in the first quarter 
of 1931 to 2,539,000 marks in 1932. Losses in value were general 
throughout, but to a less marked degree, for dyes and colors, 
paints and varnishes, essential oils, explosives and matches, and 
pharmaceuticals. The U.S. increased its sales of certain metallic 
compounds, pyridines, and pyridine bases to Germany from 
56 tons in the first quarter of 1931 to 209 tons in the three 
months of this year. 
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While the usual bulk trade in exports of nitrogen carriers— 
ammonium sulfate, calcium nitrate (and urea) and nitrophoska— 
fell off, special circumstances favored a decided increase in ship- 
ments of synthetic sodium nitrate. Combined tonnage exports 
of ammonium sulfate, calcium nitrate, and phosphoric acid salts 
dropped from about 193,000 tons, valued at 40,700,000 marks, in 
the 1931 three months, to 122,000 tons and 23,300,000 marks in 
the 1932 first quarter. On the other hand, a French order 
(Comptoir Francais de |’Azote), placed early this year, and 
believed to be for current deliveries of 150,000 to 200,000 tons 
product (25,000 tons N upwards), advanced exports of Ger- 
many’s synthetic sodium nitrate from 13,000 tons last year to 
almost 60,000 tons this year (three months). The Leuna and 
Oppau works are reported as utilizing their full sodium nitrate 
capacity and even to have farmed out the excess demand with 
this order to others of its ammonia oxidation plants, as Hoechst, 
Bitterfeld, and Gerthe in Westfalen. 


German exports of leading nitrogen compounds are recorded in 
the following table: 


Comparative German Nitrogen-Carrier Exports, First Quarter of — 


1931 1932 
Item Tons Marks Tons Marks 
pe mr pape sulfate 116,658 21,903,000 108,700 10,169,000 
‘alcium nitrate....... : nae 1,089 305,000 
Other nitrogen fertilizers 67,889 15,441,000 6,949 1,352,000 
Phosphoric acid salts 8,235 3,371,000 4,889 1,507,000 
Sodium nitrate... 13,242 2,293,000 59,490 7,930,000 
Potassium nitrate 8,406 2,865,000 11,529 3,200,000 
Ammonium cloride. . 4,942 1,205,000 4,149 774,000 


America Buys Less Potash 


German potash exports increased slightly in volume from 
144,928 tons in the first quarter of 1931 to 148,337 tons in the 
1932 months, but decline in value five per cent, from 8,068,000 
marks to 7,663,000 marks. Exports to the U.8., which purchases 
kainite, 20 and 30 per cent manure salts, but no 40 per cent, fell 
slightly from 51,488 tons to 49,444 tons. 

The export decline was even more marked in muriate, potas- 
sium sulfate, and potassium magnesium sulfate than in the 
fertilizer grades up to 42 per cent. They fell from 87,047 tons, 
valued at 13,414,000 marks, to 50,650 tons and 6,519,000 marks— 
a drop of 50 per cent in value. Exports of these items to the 
U.S. fell from a total of 39,307 tons to 9,557 tons. 

Official figures of Germany’s potash exports were contracted 
this year so that former subclassifications of carnalite, kainite, 
refined manure salts up to 42 per cent, and abraum salts are com- 
bined in one classification, while sulfate figures include muriate 
and potassium magnesium sulfate, formerly classified separately. 


Dye Sales Are Discouraging 


Coincident with the German Dye Trust’s 1931 annual report 
of a ‘certain stability” of dyestuffs sales last year, the following 
official export figures for the first three months of 1932 show a 
volume decline of 34 per cent, from 12,380 tons of the combined 
classifications to 8,146 tons: 


German Exports of Dyestufis, First Quarter of 


1931 1932 
Tons Marks Ton Marks 
Aniline dyes 8,823 36,602,000 6,415 32,027,000 
Alizarin 202 =. 2,358,000 237 =. 2,845,000 
Alizarin red 299 488,000 354 499,000 
Indigo 3,056 6,040,000 1,140 3,520,000 
Total 12,380 45,488,000 8,146 38,891,000 


Exports of aniline dyes to the United States increased from 
231 tons to 252, of alizarin from 25 to 29 tons, and of indigo from 
15 to 17.5 tons, in the period under scrutiny. 





Oberkoks (Kokswerke und Chemische Fabriken A. G.), of 
Berlin, one of the most liquid of German industrial concerns, with 
large interests in drug and photographic trades, has bought 
control of Borsig Werke A. G., operators of iron furnaces and 
coal mines in Upper Silesia. Oberkoks has large interests in 
chemical factories and collieries in that district. 
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What Do We Mean -- Research ? 


Reactions to our editorial of last month under this title indicate two 
schools of thought. The one believes that it is impossible to get too much 
of a good thing; the other, that the misuse of research is the responsibility 
of the executives. We are still seeking a workable definition of what is, 
and what is not research, for the benefit of the man who plans the re- 
search program, and the one who pays the research bills. 


Credulous Executives 


By Carl S. Miner 
Director, The Miner Laboratories 


I am entirely in sympathy with your view that 
research has been oversold to industry and that the 
result has been bad both for industry and for science. 
I do feel, however, that this situation has resulted not 
only because of over-enthusiasm on the part of the 
proponents of research but almost as much because 
of over-credulity on the part of those managing 
industrial enterprises. 

Industrial research should be the effort of workers 
properly qualified by nature, training, and experience, 
to develop something new and useful for an industry. 
If the heads of the business use the same intelligent 
effort in the selection of research problems and 
personnel that they expend on their other executive 
functions, and if they maintain the same active 
interest in, and supervision over this department as 
over other departments of the business, profitable 
results will come. Science can be made to yield 
profits through research, but business executives must 
learn that successful research requires more from them 
than the mere signing of checks. 


Today’s Research Values 
By J. S. Long 


Research Director, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


I will limit myself to research in the protective 
coating industry. One of the first objectives is to 
increase durability of paint and varnish coatings in 
order to make their use more attractive and wide- 
spread from the point of view of protecting the surface 
of wood or metal over a large number of years. Many 
buildings are unpainted because the _ protection 
afforded by the paint is not long enough to justify the 
painting from an economic point of view. If we can 
increase the life of the protective coating film we 
increase the likelihood that the building will be 
painted. 
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Nearly any paint improves the appearance and 
makes the surroundings more cheerful but we are also 
learning how to paint for beauty as well as for protec- 
tion. We want our paints to stay clean and not 
retain dirt. 

Of course, in line with modern tendencies we want 
our paints, varnishes and other protective coatings to 
dry and harden quickly so that the periods of incon- 
venience are minimized. 

Research in the field of drying oils, paints, varnishes 
and other protective coatings has these as some of the 
general objectives. Progress is being made along 
these lines and the research worker in this field feels 
that he is helping to make the world a better place to 
live in. 

Aside from these specific points, research is a point 
of view, a habit of seeking to improve, of using our 
talents and resources to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. Research has been defined as ‘“‘The opposite 
of being absorbed in the obvious.’’ On this basis our 
research workers follow up and develop natural 
observations and phenomena without knowing where 
they will lead, but recognizing that they are extending 
the frontiers of human knowledge. Practical applica- 
tion of most of this development and discovery, comes 
in due time. 


To Maintain Leadership 


L. M. Henderson 
Atlantic Refining Co. 


The research idea has been oversold in some 
instances because industrialists have not been fully 
informed of the many new and sometimes startling 
results which come to their attention in the press and 
elsewhere. They have not been adequately enlight- 
ened with respect to the long and arduous work which 
has preceeded the ‘discovery’ so glowingly an- 
nounced to them in terms of results only. 
quently some executives have expected 
chemists to perform as magicians. 
not a work of magic. 


Conse- 
research 
Real research is 
The research chemist aims to 
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conceive and not to deceive, and real research is 
designed to conceive and develop basically new rela- 
tionships and laws, new products and new processes. 
Real industrial research aims to enable executives of 
a company to maintain leadership for their firm’s 
products in a competitive market. 

An industry must either go forward or fall behind. 
In modern times, control of natural resources, cheap 
labor and similar items while powerful devices, are 
today not alone lasting guarantees of profits. Or- 
ganizations with capable research staffs are finding 
ways and means of substituting one natural resource 
for another, are devising new processes which mini- 
mize labor costs, and are finding new products which 
displace the old. Examples of what has been accom- 
plished in this direction are evidence of what the 
chemical industries may expect from real research in 
the future. Through research the chemical industries 
of Germany and the United States have been enabled 
to compete with Chile for the nitrate markets of the 
world. Synthetic camphor is now competing with 
natural product; synthetic methanol has displaced 
this alcohol as made by the destructive distillation of 
wood. Artificial silk is competing successfully with 
silk in many markets, special alloys are replacing other 
materials, and new solvents and lacquers are finding 
profitable markets not realized to older products. 
This list might be continued to a very considerable 
length. 

Thus real research contributes to the advancement 
of a company while chemical work devoted exclusively 
to testing and control of current production, although 
distinctly essential, is primarily a cog in a machine 
designed for the maintenance of a status quo. In the 
present day this is not sufficient. A company must go 
ahead or it falls behind. The fruits of real research, 
when intelligently exploited will enable it to go 
ahead, 


Digesting Research 


F. W. Sperr 
Koppers Research Corp. 


I am very appreciative of your editorial with which 
I heartily agree. Although I have seen some of the 
effects of a reaction against research, I am personally 
not very apprehensive over the situation. True re- 
search is vital not only in the chemical industries, but 
in every industry; and the more progressive concerns 
are recognizing it as such and are doing their best to 
maintain a fair proportion of it, even at the expense of 
drastic curtailment in other directions. 

A good deal of the present trouble is due not to the 
research organizations, but to a certain incapacity on 
the part of many industries to digest research develop- 
ments. What is needed in many cases is more efficient 
organization for giving the public the prompt benefit 
of the results of research. 
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Association News 


Association activity was limited in the past month largely to 
preparations for future meetings. June is the traditional con- 
vention month. On June 2-3 the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association is scheduled to again meet at Absecon (reported 
elsewhere in this issue) The National Fertilizer Association 
returns to White Sulphur, June 6-8. The American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers will convene June 15 at Schenectady and 
later Corning, and the American Electroplaters’ will gather at 
the Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia June 20. 

The Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association 
held its mid-year meeting at the Edgewater Beach, Chicago, 
May 23-24, The American Oil Chemists’ found New Orleans a 
delightful place May 16-17, and the N. Y. Section of the Electro- 
chemical Society held an important sectional meeting May 20. 

The four business sessions of the Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers’ Association meeting were given over chiefly to 
addresses and discussions, mainly sales problems, testing and 
standardization of finished products, marketing abuses and 
scientific developments of interest to the industry. An innovation 
at this meeting was the appointment of discussion leaders on 
each topic to insure open floor discussion of any material of 
interest. 

Leading speakers were: C.C. Concannon, Chief of the Chem- 
ical Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who spoke on ‘What the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is Doing for Other Industries,’ L. M. Barton, Major 
Market Newspapers, Inc., on “Selling Insecticides—How, When 
and Where,” W. J. Andree, Sinclair Refining Co., on “Do Bulk 
Buyers Want Price or Quality,” W. J. Zick, Stanco, Inc., on 
““Marketing Abuses in the Insecticide Industry,’’ A. C. Grady, 
Sinclair Refining Co., on “The Life and Early Struggles of the 
Fly, Roach and Bedbug,”’ and N. J. Gothard, Sinclair Refining 
Co., on ‘‘What is a Proper Insecticide Base.’’ The program was 
arranged by W. J. Andree, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
and Harry W. Cole, Secretary of the Association and Chairman 
of the Convention Committee. Evans E. A. Stone, President 
of the Association, presided at the sessions which were attended 
by approximately one hundred and fifty members and guests. 





N. C. Hamner, of the Southwestern Laboratories, Dallas, 
Texas, was elected president of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society for the coming year. Other officers elected at the close 
of the twenty-third annual meeting held May 12 and 13 at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, were: First vice-president, J. P. 
Harris, Industrial Chemical Sales; second-vice-president, A. F. 
Sanchez, Gulf and Valley Cotton Oil, New Orleans; third vice- 
president, G. K. Witmer, Battle Laboratories, Montgomery, 
Ala.; fourth vice-president, Archibald Campbell, consulting 
chemist, Cincinnati, and secretary-treasurer (re-elected), J. C. P. 
Helm, consulting chemist, Helm Laboratories, New Orleans. 





“Selection and Organization of Research Problems’’ was the 
subject of a symposium before the Northeastern Section of the 
A. C. S. Speakers who are moving spirits in the research or- 
ganizations of du Pont, General Electric and Bell Telephone 
companies spoke on various phases of this vitally important 
subject. The meeting was held at the main auditorium of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on Saturday, May 7. 
Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, vice-president of du Pont was a guest. 





Wendell Walker delivered a talk on the ‘‘Mystery of the 
Mayas” before the Chicago Rug and Chemical Association 
luncheon May 26. 





Society of Chemical Industry and the American Chemical 
Society, the Electrochemical Society and the Societe de Chimie 
Industrielle held a joint meeting on May 13, at The Chemists’ 
Club. Program was devoted to the presentation of a paper by 
Edgar C. Bain on ‘Some Fundamental Characteristics of Stain- 
less Steels.”’ 
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The Chemical Problems of 
Vulcanization Reviewed 


by Norman A. Shepard 


ULCANIZATION can be defined as the process 
of combining sulfur with rubber under the in- 
fluence of heat. What actually brings about the 

remarkable change was a question over which raged 
a violent controversy between chemists and physicists. 
It is now definitely established that sulfur goes into 
chemical combination, but most rubber technologists 
now hold to the view that the result is due to the 
combined action of chemical and physical forces. 
The physical changes which rubber undergoes 
during vulcanization are most interesting. Raw 











Crude rubber being washed and dried preparatory to its 


manufacture into tires 


rubber is both a plastic and an elastic solid, the former 
property largely overshadowing the latter. This 
accounts for the changes it undergoes with changes 
in temperature. After vulcanization, the elastic 


property predominates, and to such an extent that — 


the plasticity is a minor characteristic. 

The progressive nature of the reaction is clearly 
evident when a mixture of rubber with a large per- 
centage of sulfur is heated. For example: if we mix 
100 parts of rubber with 50 parts of sulfur and a few 
parts of zine oxide, in the presence of certain catalytic 
agents, or promoters of vulcanization, and heat the 
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Sulfur 
Heat 
Rubber 


mixture in molds at 40 pounds’ steam pressure (286° F., 
141°C.) for increasing periods of time, products of 
markedly different properties are obtained. The 
change is a progressive one, and there is no point 
in the course of the reaction where definite chemical 
compounds can be isolated until the end of the re- 
action is reached. It is found then that sulfur has 
added in the proportion of one atom of sulfur to one 
molecule of rubber hydrocarbon, C;Hs. At the end 
of 10 to 20 minutes, in the case cited, ‘‘soft’’ rubber 
samples are obtained. These are highly elastic and 
will contain from, perhaps, 0.5 to 3.0% of chemically 
combined sulfur. Products of this nature constitute 
those used in the tread and carcass of automobile 
tires and other “soft”? rubber goods, as regards 
degree of vulcanization. This stage of vulcanization 
gives products of the greatest value, as there are no 
substitutes for them. In from 30 minutes to one 
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Final inspection of the finished tires 


hour of heating, samples are obtained which are still 
soft, but very weak and which break with a brittle 
fracture. Rubber in this stage of vulcanization is 
worthless, having lost its elasticity to a very large 
extent. These samples will contain from 4 to 15% of 
sulfur combined with the rubber. After 90 minutes 
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of heating, the elasticity is practically gone, and a 
tough, semi-hard product is obtained which, again, 
has limited commercial value. In from 2 to 3 hours 
of heating, this particular mix will contain up to 
47 parts of sulfur combined with 100 parts of rubber, 
or in some cases, even slightly more, if substitution 
as well as addition of sulfur has occurred. These 
products are very hard and constitute the hard 
rubber of commerce. * 

The heat both to mold rubber articles and to bring 
about the vulcanization, is a necessary evil. Raw 
rubber when heated alone first softens, then melts, 
and finally, if the temperature is sufficiently high, 
distills, producing among other products a mobile, 
low boiling, ethereal liquid, known as isoprene. This 
material boils at nearly the same temperature as the 
ordinary ethyl ether used in anaesthesia (99° F., 
37° C.). This clearly demonstrates that heat is 
detrimental to rubber. The change is just the reverse 
of that which is brought about by the chemical 
combination with sulfur, which stiffens and hardens 
the rubber. Obviously the duration of the heat 
treatment should be kept at a minimum so that the 
minimum deteriorating effect will result. 


Chemicals Strong Factor in Vulcanization 


This is where the chemist may be said to have made 
his first great impress on the rubber industry. He 
first found that certain chemicals, such as lead oxide 
(litharge) or basic lead carbonate (white lead) and 
the oxides of calcium (quick-lime) and magnesium 
(magnesia) speeded up the vulcanization of rubber, 
that is, catalyzed and accelerated the change. These 
substances became known as “‘accelerators,’’ without 
which only inferior products could be obtained. 

Early in the present century Oenslager discovered 
a new class of chemicals which have an even greater 
influence on the rate of vulcanization. These belong 
to the class of chemical compounds known as organic 
(carbon compounds) and are spoken of as organic 
accelerators. Among the early chemicals’ used were 
aniline, thiocarbanilide (a reaction product ‘of aniline 
with carbon bisulfide) and hexamethylenetetramine 
(the Urotropin, used medically as an internal anti- 
septic). Additions to the list of active catalysts have 
made it possible to ‘‘cure’’ (the practical rubber man’s 
parlance for ‘‘vuleanize’’) rubber in a fraction of the 
time required with the former materials. 

It is now possible, through the use of certain very 
active catalysts, to cure rubber in as many minutes 
as it formerly took hours. Inner tubes of the smaller 
sizes are now cured in from 5 to 10 minutes, or even 
less. These same substances also made it possible to 
vuleanize at much lower temperatures, even at the 
temperature of boiling water. At ordinary room 
temperature, vulcanization in the presence of certain 
of these substances takes place in a few days, giving 


*It should be pointed out that the recipe chosen to illustrate this range of 
rubber products is not a commercial one, except for hard rubber. The con- 
centration of sulfur in commercial compounds closely approximates the 
amount which it is desired to combine 
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products of great strength and elasticity. In addition 
to the improved quality brought about by the re- 
duction in time during which the rubber must be 
exposed to the deteriorating effect of heat, these 
catalysts have specific beneficial influence on the 
strength and elasticity of the vulcanizate. They 
definitely improve the wearing qualities, not to 
mention the marked saving in manufacturing costs 
effected through shortening the vulcanization cycle. 


The Aging Problem of Rubber 


However not all the objectionable features of 
rubber were removed by vulcanization. One very 
serious problem was yet to be solved, and this was 
the aging problem. Like all materials of colloidal and 
elastic nature, among which may be mentioned silk, 
our own arteries, and various other organic materials, 
rubber loses elasticity on aging. Unfortunately the 
vulcanization process, which stabilized rubber against 
rapid change with change in temperature, actually 
increased the tendency for rubber eventually to lose 
its elasticity. Raw rubber, unless exposed to sunlight, 
has a long life; samples of raw rubber can be kept 
for years, with little or no change, unless subjected 
to sunlight or high temperature. Oxygen, an enemy 
of rubber, coupled with physical degradation, caused 
rapid loss in elasticity, with the result that soft 
rubber articles became hard and cracked, or in some 
cases soft and sticky, in a few years. Last year’s hot 
water bottle was found to be leaky. Rubber articles 
kept in a stretched condition, such as rubber bands, 
garters, or footwear, were found broken, cracked 
or inelastic. 

While the rubber chemist has not completely solved 
this problem, he has discovered ‘“‘antioxygens,’”’ or 
“antioxidants,” which protect rubber from this 
degradation to a very large extent. Properly vul- 
canized rubber containing these materials, which 
like the accelerators are organic substances related 
to aniline (if somewhat distantly), may actually ap- 
preciate over a very considerable period, and will 
retain its useful life over many years. It is safe to 
say that properly compounded and vulcanized rubber 
ages from 5 to 10 times as well as formerly. 

It should be noted, in discussing aging, that em- 
phasis has been laid by the author on properly com- 
pounded and properly vulcanized rubber. No amount 
of antioxidant will preserve a rubber product which 
has been greatly ‘‘overcured.”’? Obviously, for most 
purposes, high tensile strength is desirable in a rubber 
compound. The proper cure for such a rubber mix 
would lie in the neighborhood of 50 minutes, where 
both stiffness (modulus of elasticity) and_ tensile 
strength are close to the maximum. Longer curing 
will be accompanied progressively by poorer quality. 

“Blooming” of the sulfur is visible evidence of an 
excess of sulfur, for at ordinary temperatures soft 
rubber goods will hold in solution only approximately 
1% of free sulfur, any in excess of this crystallizing 
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both in the interior and on the surface of the article. 
Aside from the unsightly appearance, excess sulfur 
may be highly detrimental. This holds true where 
the rubber article is subjected to high temperatures 
during service. If the temperature is sufficiently high 
to cause vulcanization to continue, the product will 
become brittle and weak. On the other hand extremely 
low combined sulfur with no free sulfur present, will, 
under high temperature conditions, result in softening 
or reversion of the compound, again with accompany- 
ing loss in strength. Of the two evils, the latter is less 
to be feared in general. For most purposes a non- 
blooming product is preferable to one which blooms. 


Curing Temperatures 


It seems logical that the lower the curing temper- 
ature, the better the quality of the product. It is 
the writer’s opinion that this is true. Of course, if 
the curing temperature for a given compound is low, 
the duration of the cure must be increased very ap- 
preciably over that required to produce the same 
state of cure at a higher temperature. If the time 
and the temperature of cure are properly balanced, 
the initial properties at proper cure are approximately 
equal. However the thickness of an article modifies 
the actual curing conditions which must be adopted. 
The heat conductivity of rubber is low, (0.00032 cal. 
per cu. cm. per second) so that in thick articles even 
where heat is applied from both sides, the problem 
of obtaining uniform cure throughout the article is a 
serious one. A low curing temperature, requiring a 
longer time of cure, is advantageous as it allows the 
heat to flow into the center of the article, effecting a 
satisfactory cure there, without overcuring the ex- 
terior. Prior to the discovery of accelerators, which 
provide a broad curing range and permit curing at 
lower temperatures, ‘‘step-up’”’ cures were necessary, 
as, for example, a cure such as the following: 

100 minutes at 240° F. (115° C.) 

80 minutes at 270° F. (130° C.) 

85 minutes at 300° F. (150° C.) 
There is a distinct trend in the industry today toward 
lower curing temperatures. 

While there is no great difference in initial pron- 
erties, there is a definite trend toward better aging 
of products cured at lower temperatures. However 

*the selection of the curing temperature should be 
influenced by cost (as the longer cures necessitated 
by lower temperature of curing decrease the pro- 
duction per unit of curing equipment) by the thickness 
or size of the article, and by the severity and nature 
of the service conditions to which the article will be 
exposed. 

Vulcanization may be effected in hot air, in hot 
water, in open steam, in molds in platen presses 
under hydraulic pressure, in autoclaves where the 
molds are closed and held under hydraulic pressure, 
and in jacketed molds. Each method has specific 
applications, and it cannot be said that any one 
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process is superior for all purposes. In general, hot 
air as a heating medium is used only where necessary, 
as, for example, in footwear manufacture. Air is a 
very inefficient heating medium and, unless circu- 
lated at high velocity and under pressure, leads to 
porosity in the product and non-uniform cures in the 
various parts of the oven or heater, together with 
deteriorated properties owing to oxidation. 


Canadian Chemical Products in 1931 


The Canadian production of chemical and allied products in 
1931 was valued at $101,137,499 as compared with $119,969,637 
for the previous year a decline of 15 per cent. Imports amounted 
to a total of $31,336,994, as compared with $36,785,050, in 1930 
a drop of 15 per cent. Exports totalled $10,848,946, as against 
$16,320,505. Ten of the 14 groups into which this industry is 
divided show a decline, while four report a higher production. 
Toilet preparations at $5,172,039, polishes and dressings at 
$1,475,058, and flavorings extracts at $1,609,502 all show slight 
gains over 1930, and the fertilizer industry increased from 
$2,504,575, to $4,147,315. Among the industries showing 
declines the acids, alkalies and salt groups suffered the greatest. 
Production of these heavy chemicals fell from $20,111,602, to 
$10,767,219. The paint industry dropped 20 per cent from 
$23,966,502, to $19,182,327, soaps and washing compounds 
dropped from $18,167,838 to $16,822,000, medicinal and phar- 
maceutical preparations declined 1.4 per cent; coal tar products 
23 per cent; inks 10 per cent and adhesives nine per cent. There 
were 592 plants engaged in the industry employing a total of 
14,317 persons who received in salaries and wages $20,223,662. 
Capital invested was $161,063,565, and the cost of material used 
$39,675,610. The value of products made for sale was placed at 
$101,137,499 and the value added by manufacturing was $61, 
461,839. 


Hydrogen Peroxide Industry in Italy 


Italian hydrogen peroxide industry according to a review 
appearing in a recent issue of The Chemical Trade Journal (Lon- 
don) has been making considerable progress in recent years, 
particularly since 1926, when the electrolytic process for the 
manufacture of concentrated peroxide was introduced. None the 
less, although exports have risen from two metric tons in 1929 to 
105 metric tons in 1931, the growing domestic consumption of 
peroxide, and the price advantage of some imported material 
have resulted in a rise in imports from 205 metric tons in 1926 to 
282 metric tons in 1931. No actual output figures are available 
for any period later than 1929, in which year there were made 
344 metric tons of the ordinary strength peroxide and 140 tons 
of the highly concentrated material. The following firms are 
given by “Dr. Z.,’’ who writes in “‘Die Chemische Industrie” of 
May 7, 1932, as manufacturers of hydrogen peroxide in Italy: 
Adolfo del Panta, plant in Brozzi, Peretola (Florence), (12 Vol.); 
Carlo Erba, Soc. An., plant in Milan and Dergano (12 Vol. and 
100 Vol.); Fabbrica Acqua Ossigenata e Derivati, Soc. An., 
plant in Linate al Lambro (Milan) (100 Vol.); Fabbrica Italiana 
di Estratti Specialita, Soe. An., plant in Ferrara; Figini Vito, 
Acqua Ossigenata e Prodotti Chimici, plant in Ravenna (12 
Vol.); “Ledoga’”’ Soe. An., plant in Garessio (Cuneo) (12 Vol.); 
L. e C. Molteni, Stabilimento Chimico-farmaceutico ed Indus- 
triale, plant in Florence; Camillo Planequel, plant in Torre del 
Greco (Naples) (12 Vol.). The largest producer is probably the 
Fabbrica Acqua Ossigenata e Derivati of Milan. This company 
has a capital of 1.5 million lire, and produces hydrogen peroxide 
by the electrolytic process up to 135 volumes in strength. Its 
manufacturing capacity is understood to be great enough to 
supply the whole of the demands of the Italian home market, 
and it also produces ammonium and potassium persulfate, and 
zine and magnesium peroxide. 
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How Do You Estimate 


Chemical Demand? 


By T. M. MeNiece 


ROFITABLE distribution  con- 

stitutes one of the most im- 

portant problems facing business 
today. The whole field of sales is in 
a turmoil. Manifold and diversified 
competition is encountered at every 
turn. The great merger movement 
will no doubt continue. These de- 
velopments have a vital bearing on the 
problem of sales. This state of flux 
will of necessity ultimately force a 
realignment of sales methods and costs. 
Greater and greater concentration of 
buying power is occurring in the field 
of industrial marketing. More and more contracts 
are consummated at points remote from the place 
of use. The increased concentration through con- 
solidations is affecting the factor of reciprocity. 

With these points in mind a questionnaire bearing 
upon the problem of market analysis was mailed last 
year to 466 members of the American Management 
Association. 

The aim was to point the way, if possible, to 
better organization and coordination of effort in: 

1. Determining what is really needed. 

2. Developing agencies and methods for securing 
and using such data. 

Kighty-eight replies to the quentionnaire were 
received. Of these, 72 were available for classification, 
66 in definitely classified industries, six in consulting 
and service agencies. Twenty-six different classes of 
industry were represented. 

The first question was, ‘Do you estimate total 
demand for your products?’”’ When we hear so much 
about over-production, it seems important that some 
reasonably accurate measure of potential demand be 
formulated. The belief existed that a relatively large 
percentage of companies, though compiling sales 
budgets, has a comparatively slight knowledge of 
total market demand. Seventy-two replies to this 
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question were received. Of these, 47 
answered ‘‘yes,’’ 20 answered ‘‘no”’ 
and five reported that they partially 
estimate total demand. Aside from 
those companies who have not yet 
taken the problem of market deter- 
mination seriously, the outstanding 
reason given for failure to estimate 
total demand is the lack of information 
that will make this possible. 

Prompting the second question, ‘“‘Do 
you estimate your share of such demand 
in totals and by territories for your 
products?” was a desire to determine 
the extent to which the industries measure their own 
efforts in comparison with total demand and also the 
relative degree to which industries recognize the need 
for measuring performance by territories. The 
practice indicated by the answers is almost identical 
to the first question. Of the 71 replies received, 51 
answered ‘‘yes,”’ 13 answered ‘‘no’’ and seven in- 
dicated that totals only (not by territories) are 
estimated. While many exceptions exist, it seems 
obvious that much remains to be accomplished in 
measuring relative success in terms of potential or 
total available demand by territories. Knowledge of 
these factors is virtually essential if rate of progress 
in the various territories is to be ascertained. This 
information, in turn, is necessary for the intelligent 
formation of proper sales policies for current and 
future market development. 

To gain some idea of the adequacy and accepta- 
bility of published data commonly in use, the next 
question was, “Are the estimated totals and your 
share determined through use of published data?” 
Sixty-five answers to this question were received. 
Fourteen were ‘‘yes,’”’ 25 “no” and 26 “partially.” 
It is clearly demonstrated that published data in 
themselves are generally quite inadequate to meet 
many problems. It is very desirable that published 
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data should be supplemented by material privately 
gathered where feasible. This is the practice indicated. 

The primary purpose in asking the next question, 
“What data do you use in compiling this information?” 
was to learn what concentration exists in any sources 
of information and to uncover any unusual source. 
Twenty-one use their own data; 12 use data from 
trade associations; a large proportion use data from 
a wide variety of sources such as government depart- 
ments, trade journals, trade directories, catalogs, 
etc. Forty-five companies made suggestions in one 
form or another regarding desirable data now un- 
available according to their information. <A highly 
significant number of cases indicate principal depend- 
ence on trade association data and others rely 
strongly on trade and other publications. In our 
opinion, this is extremely important and may properly 
assume increasing importance in the future. 

“What data now unavailable to you would you 
like to have and in what geographical subdivisions?”’ 
Forty-six of the replies received indicated a desire 
for more specific information. Of the remaining 26, 
nine do not make estimates and 17 have a sufficiency 
of data. Many were using their own and trade 
association data. Data by counties were very gen- 
erally requested although a fair proportion of the 
companies would be satisfied with data by states. 
This latter division may be satisfactory for those 
industries dealing directly with their customers. 
Those companies whose products are distributed 
through wholesalers or other agencies can gain a 
much better knowledge of market characteristics by 
securing their data by counties because wholesale 
trading areas are not confined by state boundaries 
but rather are determined by topography of the 
country and availability of communication and trans- 
portation facilities. 

The data designated as desirable but unavailable 
are so widely variable as to defy classification. 


Collection and Use of Marketing Data 


In proceeding further with a discussion of organiza- 
tion for meeting this problem, it will be of interest to 
consider the present situation as it applies to the 
existence, collection and use of marketing data. 

The various governmental agencies and bureaus 
have on record and are collecting a vast quantity of 
both routine statistical data and of information re- 
sulting from specific investigations. Some of this is 
necessary for the proper conduct of the government 
itself but a great amount of it is not necessary for 
operating functions. Such material has been collected 
largely for the use of industry. Another outstanding 
job in the collection of data is being done in many 
industries by trade associations. These groups are 
much closer to the point of actual use and presumably 
should be in a better position to determine what is 
really needed. Most companies interested in market 
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analysis privately gather much information of value 
and undoubtedly there are many cases where such 
information coupled with that from various publica- 
tions is sufficient for the purpose. Still another and 
very important source of statistical data is found in 
the trade and other magazines which are frequently 
in an advantageous position to accumulate useful 
facts. 

There are, therefore, these four major sources of 
market information. Each is in position to perform 
some functions better than the others. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that this same situation 
results in multiplication of effort through overlapping 
of fields covered. The situation also tends to promote 
the collection of data in many forms that may be 
useless. 


Determining Necessary Amount of Data 


In determining what data are needed for measuring 
market demand, three questions should be kept in 
mind: namely, how much, where and when. 

The first or quantitative measure is essential from 
every standpoint. It governs investment both in 
plant and inventories and is the factor which must be 
thoroughly evaluated in establishing policies and 
methods. The facility with which such data can be 
collected will depend upon the degree of coordination 
attained among those agencies in the best position to 
secure the information. In many cases, direct quan-. 
titative measures may be virtually non-existent. 
Under these conditions, dependence may have to be 
placed upon related data such as personnel employed, 
power consumed, and other factors. Any such in- 
formation should be tested as far as may be feasible 
to determine the relative accuracy with which it will 
indicate demand. 

When several industries are users of any commodity, 
the usage by industries should be determined and 
constant watch kept upon trade levels and trends in 
those industries. 
customers, 


In the case of more important 
their industries should be watched to 
avoid possible losses through obsolescence of their 
processes and products. The acquisition of such 
knowledge should not be left to chance. There is 
much more to the problem of measuring demand than 
is involved in the process of estimating one year’s 
requirements from the sales of the prior year. 

The second question to be answered covers the 
geographical or territorial phase of the problem. The 
determination of these ‘points vitally affects the 
location of plants and warehouses and the number 
and routing of salesmen employed. It is directly 
concerned with the control of selling and distribution 
costs. When severe competition exists, the location 
of competitors’ plants and warehouses with respect 
to centers of demand may also have to be carefully 
studied. Data for measuring demand -should be 
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collected by those geographical units that will best 
permit their combination to fit logical trading areas. 

The third question, concerning the time when 
demand will be encountered involves not only the 
seasonal and secular trends but also the surging 
characteristics so important today. In the light of 
present industrial and trade conditions, the question 
assumes much greater importance than would have 
been generally admitted three or four years ago. The 
measurement of seasonal variations offers relatively 
little difficulty. The variations themselves, however, 
frequently offer great manufacturing difficulties, 
especially from the standpoint of stability in costs 
and of labor requirements. This is especially true of 
semi-perishable, perishable and style goods. As long 
as yearly models of automobiles prevail, they con- 
stitute a good example of a most important com- 
modity with a strong style appeal. In many cases, 
the introduction of new models is so timed as to 
accentuate the natural seasonal surge in demand. 
This in itself promotes an unstable condition in this 
great industry and its affiliated branches. 


Knowledge of Per Capita Demand Imperative 


[t is most important in evaluating demand to know 
whether the product involved is, on the long pull, 
meeting with an increasing, a decreasing, or a stable 
per capita demand. It should be realized that all 
demand, whether for industrial or consumer goods 
takes root in, and is dependent on, the summation of 
individual requirements. For the long term, therefore, 
it is proper to measure the use of any product in terms 
of population. 

The most pressing topic of the day is the current 
condition of industry and trade. Here, indeed, is the 
timing of demand admittedly important, for the 
present at least. It is safe to assume, however, that in 
the midst of the next period of inflated business, the 
present situation will again lose most of its force in 
the minds of men. It is entirely probable, however, 
that so-called ‘new eras”’ 
recognition. 

The economic surges resulting in repeated periods 
of expansion and contraction have troubled and 
puzzled mankind for generations. These surges are 
increases and decreases in volume with the passage 
of time and lead directly to the importance of de- 
termining volume in terms of time. In fact it is 
our inability to answer this question “‘when?” that 
has created such an insistent demand for accurate 
forecasting—as yet an unrealized desire. 

Analytical work is now underway on a few major 
industries. It has proceeded to a point where we can 
say definitely that certain periodicities are inherent 
in some industries. Other and important forces are 
at work, but it seems possible that in these complex 
relationships and influences just described, we are 
finding some causes of first movements in our eco- 
nomic cycles. 


will encounter much slower 
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These are primarily problems in evaluating demand. 
In many lines, we have a great abundance of statistics 
and in the aggregate such a mass of them that they 
defy interpretation. One thing is clear however; that 
is a great lack of statistics on demand as distinguished 
from production. This statement applies with par- 
ticular force to measures of consumer demand in 
which all other activities take root. 

One of the many causes of our recurring business 
cycles that is commonly given is over-production. If 
over-production does exist, it must be found in 
inventories. Such evidence is sadly lacking. We need 
data that will show the simultaneous trends of pro- 
duction, sales, and inventories. 

To recapitulate, the technique of estimating market 
demand can be much improved; that data are in- 
complete in many respects; that better coordination 
in the determination of data required and in its 
collection should be accomplished. With respect to 
the nature of data required to estimate market 
demand, we may suggest that basically, no matter 
what the industry or its method of distribution, we 
must know what that demand is, where it will arise 
and when it will occur. 





Company Booklets 


Acheson Oildag Co., Port Huron, Mich. An eight page leaflet 
describing the mechanics of lubrication with colloidal graphite. 

J. T. Baker Chemical, Phillipsburg, N. J. The May issue 
included in a varied list of articles, ‘Methods for the Analysis of 
Petroleum Oil Emulsions.”’ 

Barnsdall Tripoli, 2111 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 
A 16 page booklet describing Barnsdall Admix (meta-colloidal 
tripoli silica) and its use in increasing the workability and 
waterproofing properties for concrete, mortar and stucco. 

Climax Molybdenum, 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. A survey 
of the industrial uses for molybdenum together with important 
technical data. 

B. F. Goodrich, Akron, Ohio. A splendidly illustrated booklet 
describing the manufacture of various types of rubber for different 
uses. 

Spencer Kellogg, Buffalo. ‘‘Does the Importation of Philippine 
Cocoanut Oil Injure the American Farmer.”” A summary of the 
economic side of the Philippine independence question. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical, St. Louis, Mo. May price list. 

Philadelphia Quartz, Philadelphia. May issue of P’s & Q’s is 
devoted to a discussion of the relationship of water in varying 
percentages in silicates. 

Rossville Aleohol, Lawrenceburg, Ind. The April number of 
Rossville Alcohol Talks deals with perfumery and chemistry. 

Pfaltz & Bauer, 300 Pearl St., N. Y. City. A new 50 page 
booklet describing the Riedel-deHaen line of analytical reagents 
and special methods for testing uniformity and purity. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical, Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 
City. ‘Fumigation of Flour Mills by Means of Cyanegg”’ is a 
new 30-page booklet showing in detail method of application of 
hydrocyanic acid gas for eliminating the flour weevil. 

U. S. Government, Tariff Commission, Washington. Report 
42, second series, deals with the report on dead or creosote oil. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
April issue of ‘“‘Vancoram Review” features a discussion of a new 
automotive steel and a review of vanadium in photography. 
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A comprehensive line of Coal-Tar Derivatives serving the following 














industries Dyestuffs e Synthetic Resins « Lacquer, Solvents and 








Plasticizers « Rubber (Accelerators and Anti-Oxidants) ¢ Gasoline and 
Oil (Inhibitors) * Steel (Inhibitors) * Pharmaceutical 
Alpha Naphthol L-Acid 
Alpha Naphthylamine Malic Acid 
Amino Naphthol Sulphonic Acid Maleic (Toxilic) Acid 
(1:2:4) Metanilic Acid 
7 Amino G Salt Myrbane Oil 
Amino Phenol Sulphonic Acid Neville-Winthers Acid 
(1:2:5) (1:4 Oxy Acid) 
Anthraquinone Nitro Amino Phenol 
Anthrarufin (4:2:1) 
Benzanthrone Nitrobenzene 
Benzidine Base Distilled Nitrosophenol (Para) 
Benzoyl Benzoic Acid Ortho Anisidine 
(Ortho) Ortho Chlor Benzaldehyde 
Beta Amino Anthraquinone Ortho Nitro Anisole 
Beta Naphthylamine Ortho Nitro Toluene 
Broenners Acid Ortho Toluidine 
Calcium Malate (Normal) Para Amino Phenol 
Chlor Benzanthrone Para Amino Acetanilide 
Chlor Quinizarine Para Nitro Toluene 
Chromotropic Acid Para Nitroso Dimethylaniline 
Cleves Acid Para Toluidine 
(1:6—1:7 & Mixed) Peri Acid 
Cumidine Phenyl J Acid 
Dianisidine Phenyl Peri Acid 
Diethylaniline Phthalic Anhydride 
Dimethylaniline Quinizarine 
Dinitrobenzene R-Salt 
Dinitrochlorbenzene S-Acid 
Dinitrotoluene SS-Acid (Chicago Acid) 
(M.P. 66°—55°—20’) Schaeffer Salt 
Dinitrotoluene—Oily Sodium Hydrosulfite 
Diphenylmethane Sodium Naphthionate 
Ditolylmethane Sodium Sulphanilate 
Ethylbenzylaniline Succinic Acid 
Ethylbenzylaniline Sulphonic Acid Sulphanilic Acid 
Fumaric Acid Tetra Chlor Phthalic Anhydride 
G-Salt Thiocarbanilide 
Gamma Acid Tolidine Base 
H-Acid Tolazine 
q J-Acid Triphenylguanidine 
1 Laurents Acid Xylidine 
) NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
‘ (Intermediates Division) 
40 Rector Street New York City 
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The Dow Baseball Team holds an especially good record, winning 
of games out of 34 played for an average of .912 and played all 
Class A James hut e Vembers of the team are Pete Brown, 
Catcher and Field Mar.; Leo Prill, Don Streater, Don Hall, L. Fers- 
dor ph, Pitchers R. W Kent. Pitche) and Mar. Bd. Shaw, od 
Base fF. Si rine, nd Base A. Asadonian., { tility I relde s I]. 
Baldwin, L. Du Lude, S. Supinger, Fielder: R. Barringer, L. PF. 
and Catche r M. Martin, Isl Base E. Dietz, Short Stop 











CHEMICAL 


The Photographic Record 


Giants, White Sox, Cardinals, and Athletics? No, not quite—but 

‘four of the leading baseball teams of the chemical industry. And 

how about a chemical baseball league? Imagine Dow and Monsanto 

crossing bats at Sportsman Park for the chemical baseball cham pion- 

ship—how the pop bottles would fly in the sections reserved for 
their respective sales forces! 
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The Annual playground ball season of the Industrial Leaque of Bar- 
berton, Ohio under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. was very suc- 
cessful. Eight teams competed for the championship which was won 
hy Columbia Alkali with 12 wins and 2 defeats. In the play-off with 
the winners of the City and Church leagues for the City Championship 
Columbia was the successful contender and declared the City Cham 
pions. Standing: Matuch, Woodruff, Bringard, Milford, Kaiser, 
Muzik, Smith, Capt. Front Row: Wadsworth, Fassnacht, Mar., 
Platt, Kaiser, Ghlormley, Lmmler 


The Du Pont Baseball Team of Old Hickory, Tenn. has been a 
member of the Nashville Amateur Baseball, Association for six years 
and for four years won the Leaque and City Series. During the 


year of 1931 they played 35 games and lost but 6. The lop row from left to right shows Hugh Goodman, 2nd; Willie Rice, Ist: Ben 


Frakes, P ; Gordon Pugh, O. F.; Floyd Smartt, Manager; Tom 


Roge rs, P.: Hutcheson, C.: and in the front row left to right: Joe 
Deason, P.; Johnny Gray, O. F.; L. P. Majors, P.; Earl Midgett, 3rd; Chin Johnson, O. F.; Cecil Evans, O. F.; Carl Evans, S. S.; 


and Ralph Barnes, Mascot 


This team is a member of the Mid- 
City Municipal Leaque and their 
SEASON Ope ned officially on the last 
Sunday in April. {1 squad of 25 
men are out for the team. This group, 
from left lo right, include Ss Top 
row VW nh li vx Le i rett, Jackson, 
Aubuchon, Bouril, Carter (Secretary 


and Treasure) and Vain. Bottom 


row Bayle SS Vanaqe as Ry, che vs 
Tucker, O° Neal. Narry, Luckett 
Captain), and VUcGraw. The 


President of the club is Fred Allen and 
“Doc” Stokes is) President of the 
Boosters Association. Fred Allen has 
been elected \ ice- President of the 
Vid- "ily Leaque Vonsanto is well 
re pre N¢ nted ih all Né asonable sports 
also hoasting a haskethall leam an 
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Courtesy India Rubber W orld 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, shipped what is 
believed to be the largest conveyer belt ever built in single 
length, shown in the accompanying illustration. The belt 
weighed 14 tons, measured 1615 feet long, and was coiled 
in 2 rolls, each 8-1/3 feet in diameter It is an S-ply con- 
struction, 42 inches wide, of 42-ounce duck with 3/16-inch 
lop cover, including breaker strip, and 1/16-inch bottom 

cover, making an overall thickness of 13 16-inch 








Still another phase of chemical industry's recreation hours 
and probably the only team of its kind in’ the industry. 
The Roessler and Hasslacher Rifle Club pause for a few 
moments from their practice to be photographed. Standing, 
left to right T. B. Thompson, W. Yarnold, D. Nantz, 
H. Horst, Ro Hare, W. Shannon, S. Landry, O. Smith. 
Siting, left to right O. B. Hodges, C. Montgomery, R. 
Conkling, A. Lane, D. Reis, P. Hunger 


English railivay com panies Mow employ weed-killing trains 
equipped with a special apparatus with which to spray the 
weeds that come within the path of the trains. The spray has 
a radius of ten feel and the liquid used is sodium chlorate. 
This has been found to be most effective in combating this 


nursance lo ratlroad operation 





Key stone 





Vr. Francis P. Garvan presenting the 
medal of the American Institute of Chemists 
to Dr. Charles H. Herty at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York, on May 7. Left to right 
Henry G. Knight, President of the Amer- 
rean” Tnstitute of Chemists; Francis P. 
Garvan, President of the Chemical Founda- 
tion; former Senator Joseph BE. Ransdell of 
Louisiana Varston T. Bogert, Professor 
of organic chemistry at Columbia; Charles 
H. Herty; Frederick FE. Breithut, retiring 
President of the American Institute of 
Chemists; Howard S. Neiman, Secretary 


of the Institute: Howard W Jessup 
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MONSANTO 

INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMICALS 
INCLUDE: 


Phenol, U.S.P. 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Chlorine 
Sulfuric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 
C. P. Acids 
Salicylic Acid 
Maleic Acid 


Tricresyl Phosphate 


Triphenyl Phosphate 


Lacquer Solvents 


Plasticizers 
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Monsanto, Illinois 





for Chemicals 


.. have created increasingly stringent manufacturing standards. 
Uniformity, high quality, ample stocks, prompt shipping— 
these and other factors are of paramount importance. 


Monsanto has for many years been a leading producer of acids 
and technical chemicals. Four large manufacturing units sur- 
round industrial America. Monsanto products continue to be 
the logical choice of consuming industries in many lines. 





Monsanto Chemical Works 


St. Louis. USA. 
Divisions: 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Inc The Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 
Boston, Mass. Akron, Ohio 


Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd. 
London, England 
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Tomorrow’s Problems for 


Our Chemical Executives 


EVER was future planning so difficult---yet never was so much at 
stake. Therefore, the forward-looking discussions at the joint 
meeting of the Manufacturing Chemists’ and the Synthetic 
Organic associations ought to be studied and thoroughly 
understood by every man in the chemical industry. Accordingly, we 


print on the following pages, the principal papers read at Absecon, 
June 2nd. 


As Mr. Du Pont points out, the future lies in the hands of wise 
management, and management includes every department head and 
branch manager, every salesman and every chemist, who must all 
contribute to the solving of the grave, common problems. 


Obviously, the industry must economize; its efforts in the 
common cause must be more direct and efficient than ever. It is 
more than timely---it is even essential, therefore, that calm, sympa- 
thetic, disinterested consideration be given to Mr. Allen’s suggestion 
to centralize the chemical public service organizations. 


What Congress does will as never before affect not only the 
prosperity of the country, but the very fate of chemical manufac- 
turing in America. Mr. Belknap’s report on the Monsanto plan of 
informing employees on how Congress votes on business measures 
(samples of this plan are shown on page 531) and Mr. Derby’s 
brutally frank discussion of the chemical tariff are of lively interest 
to every man connected with chemical industry. 


For a searching study of the fundamentals of our tangled 
political-economic problems, from an expert and disinterested point 
of view, we commend to you Dr. Adams’ outspoken message. As 
few men dare to do, he faces the possibilities of defeat in the financial 
crisis of the coming summer, and yet, without silly optimism, shows 
the rewards that will come to sound business under brave leadership. 
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What 


Our Industry 


Faces 


By Lammot duPont 


President, Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association 


HIS is the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the 
T Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, and the 
Association is to be congratulated upon the 
event; for, in the history of trade or industrial asso- 
ciations it is rare that one is existing for such a period 
of years. 

In welcoming you at this meeting it will be perhaps 
appropriate for me to summarize briefly the work of 
the past year and perhaps indicate the line which our 
efforts should take during the current or the coming 
year, but these matters will be covered in a manner 
much more able than I can do by those who will speak 
afterward. I shall therefore confine my remarks, and 
I promise they will be brief, to that subject which is 
perhaps most in the public mind today and which is of 
tremendous interest to our Association and its mem- 
bers. I refer to the current business depression, 
which has had its effect on perhaps all of us and in 
many quarters has struck fatal blows, and in almost 
every quarter has already done such damage as will 
never be entirely repaired. What is the cause of it? 
Frankly, I do not know. How long will it last? Again, 
I must frankly admit that I do not know. How shall 
we ever get out of it? Again, I can give you no 
answer. 

This is not the first time we have passed through 
a difficulty of this kind, although it has already 
become more severe than any in my lifetime and per- 
haps more severe than any in history. We should be 
able to learn something from the history of previous 
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cases, even though those previous cases were com- 
paratively mild. As far as I know, no one has ever 
been able to state what caused any of these depres- 
sions or what cured them. This indicates to me that 
these causes are too complicated and too deep to be 
understood by men with our present woeful lack of 
information on economic subjects. 

It seems to me certain that the real cause must lie 
in something which can be described as ‘‘mass action.” 
No individual or small group, and by a small group I 
mean a few thousands of people, can cause an economic 
depression whatever they may do. It takes literally 
millions of people to bring about an upheaval of this 
kind, and for the same reason it will require millions 
of people to get us out of it. 

Now, we have all the raw material, the productive 
capacity, the means of distribution and the con- 
sumptive power of goods to make the wheels of 
industry hum, but they not only do not hum, but 
seem to be slowing down. What we seem to lack is 
‘“‘management.”’ I mean management in its broad 
sense. We need the people who can visualize the 
production and foresee the demands of an article, 
create a plan, put it into effect and assume the re- 
sponsibility for the risk of failure. The fact that we 
need this kind of men, and we need millions of them, is 
just another way of saying that you and I and all the 
other millions of men have “‘cold feet.”” We each in 
our own line know how to formulate these plans and 
put them into effect, and ordinarily have the courage 
to assume the risk, but today we do not. 

If this line of thought is correct, we should each 
take upon ourselves the duty of doing our own work 
thoroughly and soundly, not attempting to tell some- 
one else or suggest to someone else how they should do 
their work. We should let our bankers do our banking 
and in a constructive manner, our miners operate the 
mines, our railroad men carry the goods, and we 
manufacturers produce and sell what we know best 
how to do, incidentally ‘“‘keeping off the grass’’ of the 
man who is already producing, selling and distributing 
in a reasonably efficient manner. 

From this suggestion you might infer that we might 
well leave our Government to those in whose hands 
the Government now lies. That is another matter; for 
Government is not a competitive business. We are 
all in it and we should all take a hand. You know 
what I mean by that. We should go out and vote at 
the right time, and only for those whom we have 
reason to believe will use intelligence, effort and 
balanced judgment in conducting our Governmental 
affairs. 

I would like to touch upon some Governmental 
matters, but our time is too short and I am sure I 
would weary you if I merely confined myself to the 
subject of Governmental expenditures. May I ven- 
ture, however, one sentence on that subject: GOV- 
ERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES MUST BE 
REDUCED! 
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One Chemical Institute 


By E. M. Allen 


President, Mathieson Alkali Works 


Mr. Allen at the meeting of 
the Manufacturing Chem- 


ists’ Association made the 


following plea for the con- 
solidation of the multitude 
of associations, societies and 


institutes which the com- 


panies of the chemical indus- 


tries the 


must support to 


HE economic crisis that we are 
with today presents problems 
careful consideration must be 

economy measure possible towards 
whole situation. 

We cannot correct the whole economic 
situation. But we can contribute by doing all we can 
in the chemical industry, and I am sure that the brains, 
energy and resourcefulness of the chemical industry 
of this country is going to do its best towards working 
our way out of the position that we find ourselves in 
today. 

Extravagant growths that have crept into every 
industry and every organization during the period 
from the war period to 1930, have been receiving the 
most serious attention from every one of us, and 
included in these items are the cost of trade associa- 
tions and institutes organized for the good of each one 
in every industry. 

Our particular efforts are naturally in the chemical 
and related industries, and there is hardly a company 
in any chemical business, that is not a member of one 
or more chemical associations or institutes. I firmly 
believe, that if a plan could be considered by the 


all face to face 
so serious that 
given to every 
improving the 


alone 
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time of the tidy sum of over 


a half a million dollars a 


In 


economy is 


year. such times when 


more than a 


watchword; this is a potent 
argument, to say nothing of 
the other advantages of con- 


centrated unified effort 


which he points out. 


entire chemical industry, that would give us a large 
parent organization, say called the ‘“‘Chemical Insti- 
tute’? with the different divisions to carry on the work 
now being done by their present organizations, that 
a great saving could be made and materially greater 
benefits could be gotten out of every dollar spent on 
organization work. 

This subject is one that we have been discussing 
for the last two or three years, but on account of the 
present continued depression, and because we are 
compelled to exercise every possible economy, and 
take aggressive steps looking toward the elimination 
of duplication and unproductive efforts, I have 
reached the conclusion, that the aggregate cost of 
running and maintaining all of these organizations is 
not only excessive, but in many cases the expense of 
separate associations is not justified. The consolida- 
tion of efforts is inevitable in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. 

While it is probably true that we can postpone this 
development, the economic demands of the times can 
only result in certain of these organizations ceasing to 
exist (due to the very high cost of their maintenance) 
with consequent loss of some of the valuable service 
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rendered, unless we take deliberate steps, leading 
towards a definite program on the lines suggested. 

A survey made of the different chemical associa- 
tions shows that it is costing the chemical industry to 
run the above mentioned associations and institutes 
over $500,000 per year. 


Suggested Economies 


One definite economy in the consolidation of 
separate organizations would be a reduction of staff, 
office and overhead expenses. Yet there is no reason 
why the efficiency of these organizations cannot be 
maintained and improved under the organization of 
the ‘“‘Chemical Institute,” if properly organized and 
with proper divisions or sections, to care for each 
significant, specialized branch of the industry. 

In my association with the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association and other chemical organizations, I 
am firmly convinced that there are certain problems 
which the various separate chemical associations have 
failed to grasp in their prospective, that is the relation 
of the chemical industry to the public and the big 
problems that we face in the deluge of hampering and 
regulatory legislation, as well as the potential force of 
such an organization in national affairs. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association has 
started on this plan during the past year, by the 
absorption of the Agricultural Insecticide & Fungicide 
Association, followed by the appointment of a special 
committee last winter, to deal with the exclusive 
problems of the “insecticide and fungicide industry.” 

There are many serious things to consider in such 
a plan. There are many things to be said for and 
against the plan. But my object is to present this 
plan to the chemical industry of the country and its 
different associations, to see whether it is to be 
seriously considered or not. We are all busy with our 
own problems, but I do not believe one chemical 
manufacturer in the country today, if he is serious, 
can doubt the advantages of such an organization far 
out-weighing the disadvantages. 

A plan for consideration by a properly appointed 
Committee, could be the following: 

(a) Organize an “American Chemical Institute.”’ 

(b) Institute to have a Board of Directors, Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and a paid General Secretary. 
President to preside at all Board meetings. 

(c) An Executive Committee to be elected from 
the membership of Board of Directors, having its own 
Chairman. 

(d) Have different divisions of the Institute that 
would function virtually the same as present separate 
associations or institutes. 

(e) Under the General Secretary, have each 
Division’s details handled by a paid Secretary of that 
division, and probably two or more divisions could be 
handled by the same Secretary. 

(f) Each Division of the Institute, to have its 
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“Managing Committee,’’ who would elect its own 
Chairman. . 

(g) The dues of each Division, to be determined 
by its Managing Committee, with an added amount 
to carry the overhead of the Institute. 

(h) The Institute to have offices in Washington 
and New York. 

I present this plan to you for consideration, and 
trust it will be followed up by the M. C. A. in having 
a Committee appointed to discuss the subject with 
other chemical associations and institutes, to deter- 
mine what is the desire of the majority of the chemical 
industry of this country. 





Foreign News 


Additional information on the new British Tariff Act, effective 
April 25th, reached this country during the month. The new 
act supplants the Abnormal Import Duties which was merely 
a stopgap, and is in effect for a period of at least 12 months. In 
that period the Tariff Committee is instructed to undertake a 
more detailed study of rates and to suggest a tariff based on 
more scientific data than was available in short period in which 
the present rates were adopted. In the April 30th issue of The 
Chemical Age (London) appeared a list of the chemicals and 
chemical products effected by the change in rates and it is 
reproduced. 


Additional duty 
plus Genl. 
Ad. val. Duty 


Additional Duty 
recommended 


Per cen Per cent 
Tartaric acid....... , : 10 oes 20 
Cream of tartar - Sateen aides 10 ae 20 
Citric acid....... ; Sian ders : 10 sea 20 
Ammonia, soda and potash alum.......... 10 ae 20 
Alumnium sulfate : er eee 10 ‘ 20 
Ammonium chloride Ae rer ‘ 10 toe 20 
Lithopone ; ; er ee 10 sa 20 
Acetone : , Sot : 231/3 ne 331/3 
Acetic acid oe as 231/3 ire 331/3 
Vinegar. . ree errr 4 231/3 ene 331/3 
Acetate of lime ee ree Sy Oe eee “7 231/3 at 331/3 
Formaldehyde : ae 231/3 Ret 331/3 
Menthol (other than natural menthol)... . 231/3 te 331/3 
Boric acid (refined) . . tee giea ates ans ; 10 ve 20 
ONE MONO) soso cso v0 ewe ate 10 oe 20 
Nitric acid Eee I a Ore yA 10 cae 20 
Aluminium oxide (hydrated or anhydrous) 
but not including abrasives........... 10 oe 20 
Anhydrous AMMONIA. «« ....5 cvs es cees ; 10 5 ie 20 
Ammonia liquor....... aoe 10 oars 20 
Sulfate of ammonia...... seta ote eee . 10 oe 20 
PUIRESCR OF BUIIMNODIAS « oo5 cic ciceice es cece eas 10 eck 20 
Sodium nitrate. . : LPR Dee afi 10 ore 20 
Caleium chloride saree ee Gals 10 Rat 20 
Collodion cotton (nitro-cellulose) . . . 10 aie 20 
Tint O3IG@......... ee eT re ore 10 ae 20 
MM MMAR 5 snhhe hors aaiemnaa ute Vein ‘ 10 20 


Nicotine, nicotine sulfate and_ nicotine 


tured (including ready-mixed or in paste 
form, but not including printer’s ink, 
varnishes, lacquers, enamels and dye- 
stuffs) .. : EE ae Oe ae braniete 10 Ave 20 


Italian Cyanamid Production Enlarged 


New Cyanamide plant is opened in Italy belonging to the 
“Terni” company at Papigno. It is reported to contain the most 
modern equipment for the manufacture of calcium carbide and 
cyanamide. The capacity is far in excess of the present Italian 
demand, but the promoters anticipate that Italian consumption 
of nitrogenous fertilizers must increase with the development in 
growth of Italian agriculture. Cyanamide production of the 
Terni company amounted in 1931 to 46,762 metric tons as com- 
pared with 65,183 in the preceding year. Calcium carbide sales 
were 10,070 tons and 11,500 tons respectively. It is planned to 
limit production of ammonium sulfate at the Terni’s Nera 
Montoro plant to 28,000 metric tons annually. 

Spanish regulatory office for the production, manufacture and 
sale of potash has fixed the minimum production for 1932 at 
50,000 tons potassium chloride, 80-84 per cent. 
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Congress and Consolidation: 


Today and Tomorrow 


By Charles Belknap 


President, Merrimac Chemical Co. 


E HAVE been 
ing through 


20- 


troublesome times 
and as yet the way out is 
not defined. Grave con- 
cern is being expressed in 
the 


Congress. 


personal contacts in 
press and in 
Generally speaking the 
public is more aroused over 
the situation than ever be- 
with the 
actions of both branches of Congress is widespread. 





fore. Disgust 
Monsanto and its subsidiaries has been utilizing every 
endeavor to arouse and educate the voter who is in 
any way connected with Monsanto organizations, by 
statements of facts enclosed in the dividend, salary 
and weekly pay envelopes. If there are any en- 
velopes today which received careful consideration, 
they are the above. It has been interesting to see the 
almost unanimous support of the entire personnel as 
shown by the letters which were written to Congress- 
men and Senators. It is proposed to continue this 
method during the present session of Congress, during 
the coming campaign for election, and I trust it will 
never fall into disuse. Some of the replies received 
from members of Congress were most interesting, 
others quite the opposite. I should like to quote from 
Congressman Underhill of Massachu- 
setts, writes as follows: 


one or two. 

“The trouble with the average business man is 
that he never takes an active interest in polities, 
many even failing to vote, but when his pocket 
book is affected he jumps up and wants to kill off 


everyone, friend or foe alike. It is about time that 
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men like yourself, and the suggestion is made in a 
friendly way, got busy and worked actively to the 
extent of pulling doorbells in order to insure the 
election of right thinking and economically sound 
public officials. Do content to let your 
neighbor do it for you, for that is the trouble with 
our country today.” 


not be 


From a citizen of Massachusetts came the following 
in reference to a 
Congress: 


request to write to members of 

‘“‘T have written. But what oppresses me is the 
apprehension that this outlet to feelings is being 
suffered to take the place of clear thinking along 
lines of more heroic measures, which alone are of 
any avail, and are lulling us into a state of self- 
satisfaction and of spurious indignation at Congress. 
To my mind, never was Congress a more faithful 
The 
same differences of opinion distractions and impo- 


representative of public feeling and capacity. 


tencies that afflict our halls of legislation exist in 
every electorate of the United States I am of 
those who think that a nation gets in the long run 
just the quality of government that it deserves, 
whether it be Rome or Russia. The intelligence and 
integrity of the people, or lack of these qualities, 
will be surely reflected in its law makers. I am 
afraid that the present state of the United States 
Congress all too accurately reflects the mental and 
moral condition of the people, and I look for perma- 
nent improvement only in change in national spirit.” 
The foregoing are indicative of those contacted who 
have given much thought to the present situation, 
and I believe have focused their attentions on the 
fundamental causes of the present situation. 
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Recently I read a letter written by Lord Macaulay 
to the Honorable H. 8. Randall of New York in May 
1857, which has much bearing on the present situation, 
and is full of interest. He writes in part as follows: 

“The time will come when New England will be 
as thickly peopled as Old England. Then your 
institutions will be fairly brought to the test 
It is quite plain that your government will never be 
able to restrain a distressed and discontented 
majority. 

“T seriously apprehend that you will, in some such 
season of adversity do things which will prevent 
prosperity from returning; that you will act like 
people in a year of scarcity, devour all the seed corn, 
and thus make the next year a year not of scarcity 
but of absolute failure. There will be, I fear, a 
spoliation. The spoliation will increase distress. 
This distress will produce fresh spoliation. There 
is nothing to stay you. As I said before, when 
society has entered on this downward progress 
either civilization or liberty must perish. Either 
some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
government with a strong hand, or your Republic 
will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman 
empire was in the fifth; with this difference, that 
the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the Roman 
empire came from without, and that your Huns 
and Vandals will have engendered within your 
Country by your own institutions.” 

It is interesting to see how accurately Lord Macauley 
predicted the spoliation. Certainly spoliation is ram- 
pant in all of our local, state and federal govern- 
ments. I do not think fora moment that this country 
is going to hell in a hack, but it certainly is most evi- 
dent that its present hack has been turned into a jitney 
bus, many of whose passengers pay no fare. 


**United We Stand” 


When I heard that I was to speak on “The 1933 
Program of the M. C. A.,”’ and Mr. Allen was assigned 
“Consolidation of Chemical Efforts,” I felt very 
strongly that owing to the present situation in the 
chemical industry in particular, and industry in 
general, that the two subjects were synonymous. I 
wrote to Mr. Allen and told him that I felt that such 
was the case, and then I wrote to several executives 
in the chemical industry with the view of presenting 
to you a cross section “‘1933 Program of the M. C. A.” 
I was not successful in this attempt for nearly all 
replied that it was their thought that ‘Consolidation 
of Chemical Efforts” was the most-important item of 
accomplishment for 1933. In this I agree on the 
basis of: (1) economy; (2) greater efficiency; (3) 
better service to the industry; (4) greater effective- 
ness in presenting the voice of the chemical industry 
as a whole wherever and whenever deemed desirable; 
(5) more closely knitting the industry together so 
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that there is better understanding of the problems 
common to all, thereby eliminating much duplication 
of effort, diversification of opinions and disastrous 
misunderstandings. 

I think the fight ahead of us to overthrow this 
depression and reconstruct prosperity demands that 
there shall be consolidation of effort and greater 
interest in local, state and national affairs by every 
one individually and by all associations or institutes 
connected with industry. 

There are many problems coming up in the im- 
mediate future, which will demand time and effort of 
this industry, some of which are: (1) tariff; (2) 
pending state laws on workmen’s liability compen- 
sation; (3) pending state laws on unemployment 
insurance; (4) hampering and unnecessary regulatory 
state and federal laws; (5) closer cooperation with 
labor; (6) Congressional activities unknown and un- 
expected but certain to have effect upon industry. 

Aside from ‘‘Consolidation of Chemical Effort’’, it 
would seem wise for the M. C. A. to adopt a program 
for 1933 which through greater service to its members, 
will increase the interest of its members in the Asso- 
ciation so that, as your President has put it: 

“In these troubled times, the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association should attempt to represent 
its membership in a dignified and fair manner—not 
pressing for advantages which are unfair or detri- 
mental to the country as a whole, but standing up 
for their rights if they seem to be imposed upon. 
Perhaps that would be a better key-note for the 
coming year; namely, trying to do their share in 
the work of reconstructing prosperity.” 


e s 
Equipment Bulletins 

Wm. Hiergesell & Sons, 295 Pearl St., N. Y. City. Catalog 
200 describes the Herco line of hydrometers and thermometers. 

International Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., N. Y. City. A leaflet 
describing monel metal utensils available for the chemical, food 
and textile industries. 

Linde Air Products, 30 42 St., N. Y. City. ‘“Oxy-Acetylene 
Tips” for May contains a particularly valuable article on con- 
trolling expansion and contraction in welding operations. 

Oliver United Filters, 33 W. 42 St., N. Y. City. A new folder 
describing the Olivite pump specially designed for work in the 
manufacture of sulfuric, muriatic, and phosphoric acids and 
metallic salts of these acids. 

Quigley Co., 56 W. 45 St., N. Y. City. A new 24 page booklet 
describing the many applications of ‘‘Chromix,’’ a chrome plastic 
fire brick, in furnace construction and the advantages particularly 
where very high temperatures and other difficult problems are 
met with. 

Surface Combustion, Toledo, Ohio. An eight page leaflet 
giving the operating story of the Eutectrol process of continuous 
gas carburizing. 

Taber Pump Co., Buffalo. A four page leaflet describing the 
Taber Double Suction Centrifugal pumps in capacities up to and 
including 1,500 g.p.m. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery, 4015 N. Rockwell St., Chicago. A 
very complete booklet, profusely illustrated showing the com- 
plete U. S. line of washers and dryers, filling machines, filtering 
equipment, conveying systems and storage and mixing tanks. 
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Chemicals and Tariffs 


By Harry L. Derby 


Vice President, American Cyanamid Co. 





principal domestic market. Such a tariff cannot be 
regarded as an embargo against foreign countries,— 
our international bankers to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. As a matter of fact, 70 per cent of our 
imports enter the country DUTY FREE and if there 
is any article in the 6,000 odd items that is incor- 
rectly assessed a remedy lies in the so-called ‘‘Flexible 
Section” of the administrative part of the Act, which 
permits re-adjustment of such duty to the extent of 
50 per cent upward or downward. Since the ““Hawley- 
Smoot Act’’ became a law there have been 164 appli- 
cations for change received by the Tariff Commission. 
Ninety-one of these were ordered investigated, includ- 
ing 16 ordered by the Senate. Forty-five were denied 
or dismissed. Twelve were withdrawn. There are 
still 36 cases pending. Report on 10 appplications have 
been sent to the Senate, and 39 reports have gone to 
the President for his approval. Of these 39, the rating 
on eight commodities were advanced and on 16 the 
ratings were reduced. In 15 cases no change was 
ordered. 

A general attack, as has been carried on by various 
political leaders, on the whole 6,000 items is therefore 
rather inconsistent. Repeatedly have challenges been 
issued by tariff supporters to those in opposition to 
name a list of articles that are assessed with excessive 
duties, and those challenges have never been answered. 

No other industry, more than ours, needs protection 
against ruinous foreign competition. The history of 
the chemical industry, with which you gentlemen are 
so familiar, indicates beyond any question of doubt 
the inability of our industry to exist without this pro- 
tection. At the beginning of the World War America 
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EGINNING with George Washington’s term as 
B President, down through the years to the 
present administration, industry has been pro- 
tected in the United States by a tariff,—excepting in 
the terms of two Presidents. 
our progress in this country has been steadily forward, 
and no well-informed person will deny that the Tariff 
has contributed greatly to this progress. 

Our present tariff law was drawn on the theory that 
it equalizes the difference in the cost of production in 
foreign countries and at home, taking into account 
elements of expense in delivering articles to the 


Chemicals can be delivered 
at Hoboken from the Ruhr 
more cheaply than from 


No one will deny that Rochester, N. Y. This sober 


fact gives an inkling of the 
need of tariff protection, 
unless we want again to be 
dependent upon foreign 


sources of chemical supply. 


was startled to find that the very basie products of 
defense were not made in this country, or were made 
in such inadequate quantities as to be of little value. 
Our distinguished President, at that time, Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, made the vigorous statement that, 
never again should America permit the chemical 
industry—this important arm of defense—to be with- 
out proper support and encouragement in the develop- 
ment that should and would take place. The growth 
of the chemical industry since that time has been 
tremendous—in 1913 the Capital investment was less 
than $2,000,000,000 and today it is in excess of $5, 
500,000,000. More than one million men are normally 
engaged in the industry and, operating at a normal 
rate of production, more than four million freight 
cars are needed for the transportation of raw materials 
and finished products of the industry. These figures 
are for those (if any) who enjoy statistics. That 
growth would have been impossible without tariff 
protection. 

With the cheap foreign labor and transportation 
costs from the Ruhr to Hoboken—lower than from 
Harrisburg, Pa. and Rochester, N. Y. to the same 
destination—this development in our industry would 
not have occurred. 

Numerous uninformed individuals attack the high 
rates in the present Act, but Representative Treadway 
of Massachusetts recently made the statement on the 
floor of the House of Representatives that Schedule 
No. 1 in the present Act, based on 1928 Imports con- 
tained average rates of 31.4% against 29.22% in the 
1922 Act, and that if you excluded the so-called 
“agricultural chemicals” from the present Law that 
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the rates on other chemical products are actually 
lower at present than they were under the 1922 Law. 
Mr. Treadway also pointed out that the Present Law 
increased only 47 items under the old schedule, and 
decreased 66 items. The 1930 Law transferred 26 
items from the Dutiable to the Free List, and only 
14 items from the Free List to the Dutiable List, so it 
will be seen that the present tariff law was not drawn 
with an idea of improving the position of the chemical 
industry over that enjoyed in the prior Law. 


Debts or Prosperity? 


Foreign interests are very actively engaged in 
propaganda to either make ineffective or destroy the 
tariff protection to American industry, and the 
chemical industry is logically one that will find itself 
assailed. It hardly seems conceivable that the nation 
would:endanger its defense in these times, neverthe- 
less, there will be arguments which would to the 
uninformed sound plausible and which will be stressed 
and propounded with the one thought in mind that 
if a change in the Congress takes place in November, 
a new tariff bill can be put through which will be 
satisfactory to the foreign producers and to some 
international bankers. We are told that unless we 
reduce our tariff rates and allow the foreign manufac- 
turers to sell their goods in this market that we will 
never collect the Foreign Debts. Personally, I had 
rather postpone those debts 100 years than to reduce 
our tariff schedules and permit a flood of foreign 
goods into this market, further increasing unemploy- 
ment and bringing disaster to industry, agriculture 
and labor. 


Facts on Foreign Trade 


It has been said that our foreign trade of 1929 which 
amounted to $5,240,000,000, in exports and $4,309, 
000,000 of imports was seriously affected by reason of 
the Tariff passed in 1930, and the figures of 1931— 
$2,424,000,000 in exports and about $2,000,000,000 in 
imports are given to substantiate this contention. If, 
however, one is to subtract imports of 1931 of $2,000, 
000,000 from the imports of 1929 of $4,309,000,000 
we find that this $2,400,000,000 added to our exports 
in 1931 of $2,424,000,000 equals a figure of $4,800,000, 
000 which is only $400,000,000 less than the total 
exports of 1929. My point is this, the decrease in 
imports has I believe been made up, to a great extent, 
by the substitution of domestic production for foreign 
imports and, as a matter of fact, there is no country 
in the world in as good a position to isolate itself, so 
far as international trade is concerned, as is the 
United States. 

I do not believe that foreign countries are putting 
up tariff walls in retaliation for any other country’s 
tariff walls. I believe these countries are putting up 
tariff barriers to protect their domestic industries and 
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encourage as far as possible their domestic industrial 
and agricultural activity, and I firmly believe that 
the waste of unnecessary transportation to and from 
the different countries can be avoided by more 
domestic business and less international business As 
to our own tariff situation, Garrett Garrett in a recent 
tariff article in the Saturday Evening Post very 
tritely writes ‘“‘to say that tariff barriers hive ruined 
trade is like saying fever is the cause of disease.” 


Unprofitable Exports 


As a matter of fact, the export business of the 
United States has been the least profitable and the 
most expensive of any class of business we have 
enjoyed, and while I am in sympathy with foreign 
trade, I want to see that foreign trade a logical trade 
and trade that does not operate to the disadvantage 
of the United States. I do not believe we should 
attempt to sell sheep to Australia, nor lumber to 
Canada, but I do believe that we should sell to foreign 
countries such products as we produce better or 
cheaper, and I believe we should purchase from 
foreign countries those products that can be _ best 
grown and produced in those countries, and I main- 
tain that our tariff law, as at present on the statute 
books, was intended to provide for this very thing. 
Raw materials which we purchase abroad come in 
Duty Free and many finished products inadequately 
produced here are subject to no duty. I do not 
believe in excessive: tariff schedules, and I see no 
reason for enacting a high tariff on bananas to force 
the consumption of oranges. 


England’s Free Trade Myth 


You have read that England, for the first time in 
history, has abandoned free trade and erected a tariff 
barrier. During the last ten years England has 
averaged in the collection of tariff duties $562,000,000 
per annum. The U.S. average over the same period 

yas $570,000,000 per annum. England’s population 
is less than 40 millions. Ours over 120 millions. 

If we could always keep in mind that in the final 
analysis labor is the chief item of every finished prod- 
uct and that we are actually selling our country’s 
labor in the form of produce and manufactured 
products, it might aid us in the realization that, if 
taken from the ground to the finished product, labor 
in most instances represents more than 90% of the 
cost of the product. Standards of labor in this coun- 
try are higher than in any other country, and I, for 
one, do not want those standards reduced to those of 
the foreign countries. 


The State owned cyanamide works at Piesteritz in Central 
Germany, which discontinued production in November, 1931, 
because of excess stocks, has reported that inventory has been 
reduced to 1,300 tons. Production is about to be resumed with 
three carbide furnaces to be placed in operation. 
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An Economist's Message 


to 


Chemical Executives 


By T. S. Adams, Ph. D. 


Professor Political Economy, Yale University 


HAVE been in the past a devout believer in the 

philosophy that a man’s first duty is to his 

family and his immediate neighbors; that an 
enlightened self-interest is the beginning of sound 
citizenship. No scheme of government, Democratic, 
Soviet, Socialistie or Communistic, can adequately 
take care of people who will not take care of them- 
selves. 

I have not abandoned that belief. But it repre- 
sents merely the beginning of wisdom, not the whole 
truth. And it is the remaining truth which is of 
significance at the present time. Millions of men and 
women who have been reasonably industrious and 
reasonably prudent are in deep want or anxiety, not 
because they have violated the canon of enlightened 
self-interest. If they suffer it is not because they have 
neglected their own or their family’s affairs. If they 
have sinned at all, it is because they have neglected 
national and international affairs. Whatever part 
individual dereliction has played in causing present 
distress, an even larger part is due to faults of the 
economic and financial system of which we as in- 
dividuals are organic parts. What are our duties and 
responsibilities as members of the intricate economic 
system whose well being so profoundly affeets our 
individual welfare? 

The mere statement of the question refutes, I think, 
one answer which is frequently given to the question. 
We cannot satisfy our obligations by merely minding 
our own business. In too many cases now we have no 
business to mind. In millions of cases our brothers 
whether we like it or not. We can- 
not, even if we would, merely ‘‘dig in,” fortify our own 
individual position and, as regards the system, let 
nature take its course. 


are our keepers 


Death, it should be remem- 
bered, is an inevitable part of nature’s course and the 
system does not mean to die—not yet, at least. It 
will not take defeat lying down. We will act collec- 
tively, nationally, internationally, despite slender 
voices piping in the gale: ‘‘Let 
faire, laissez aller.’ Private business will not be left 
Polities will not 


us alone; lazssez 


alone. leave business alone: one 
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business will not leave other businesses alone; busi- 
ness will not leave politics alone. Whether as a 
punishment for our sins, or as the birth pangs of a 
better day, I shall not undertake to decide. 
thing is plain. The policy of masterly inaction is not 
available. We cannot, in the financial world par- 
ticularly, let nature take its course. 

I am aware that I am talking platitudes. But it is 
often vitally important to choose between conflicting 
and competing platitudes. A wise choice between 
platitudes may mean the difference between profit and 
loss, between success and failure, between sickness 
and health. 


But one 


The system then, as a system, must make crucial 
decisions. How can we help make those decisions 
wise? 

The principal duty of the individual as an integral 
member of the body economic, financial and political, 
I think, is one of loyalty and obedience to the best 
leader he can find. 

I do not know which is worse, a callous indifference 
to public affairs or a superficial and egotistical assump- 
tion on the part of the amateur that he has the sound 
solution of every perplexing public problem. Beware 
the man, in Stanley Hall’s phrase, who thinks he has 
the absolute by the wool. Both the indifferent and the 
superficial unite in one conclusion and one slogan: 
“To hell with Congress.” Their conelusion is as 
wrong as the basis of their conclusion is inadequate. 

On the contrary, during the last six months, I have 
been impressed at Washington by the evidences of 
sound political leadership. The parties as parties, 
and the party leaders, have been admirable in their 
attitude towards the bonus bill, balancing the budget, 
and the bi-partisan tax program, including the sales 
tax. I have seen many evidences of real statesman- 
ship and of political self-restraint. The delay, the 
vacillation, the confusion, are not due to partisanship. 
The 
evils that we criticise are due to exaggerated individ- 


They are due to the absence of party control. 


ualism; to local and clique selfishness; to political 
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separatism; to the absence of team work; to reluct- 
ance on the part of individuals to subordinate their 


ends to larger programs; above all things, to log 


rolling. 


**Follow the Leader’’ 


On the whole we have had, in my judgment, wise 
party leadership from both sides. But we have had 
execrable party “followship.’”’ In Congress, as in the 
nation, we have lacked loyalty and an intelligent 
appreciation of the necessity of political team play. 
The supreme need is for subordination to leadership 
both from the average citizen and the average politi- 
cian. The danger is not that a wild eyed Communistic 
government—or an inept and inexperienced Demo- 
cratic government—or a hidebound and _ corrupt 
Republican government—will be placed in control. 
The supreme danger and menace is that we shall get 
no control from any government. We are churning 
around in a myriad of little groups, pushing restlessly 
hither and yon, on the verge of panic and stampede— 
like frightened cattle in a blizzard. We will agree 
neither to stand still nor move in any definite direc- 
tion. The great menace, in Milton’s metaphor, is 
Chaos and Old Night. 

My conclusion that the principal duty of the 
average citizen is summed up in the intelligent choice 
and loyal support of a political leader rests largely on 
the supreme complexity and difficulty of the problems 
which confront our political leaders on both sides. 
Here again I shall be led into platitudes. However, 
they are platitudes which are frequently forgotten. 

Our political representatives work under the pres- 
sure of a multitude of forces and interests which in 
number and conflicting diversity have no counterpart 
in the life of the average private citizen. The politi- 
cian is damned if he does and damned if he does not. 
He is pulled and hauled and jostled by forces which he 
cannot possibly reconcile. He must please his news- 
paper critics, his constituency, his party, his church, 
and his conscience all at the same time. He is lec- 
tured, blamed and patronized, frequently by men who 
know much less than he. On financial and tax ques- 
tions the average congressman, according to my ex- 
perience, knows more than the average critic, although 
this eritic frequently speaks of him with patronizing 
condescention. I am speaking of the average con- 
gressman and the average critic. There are excep- 
tional experts who probably know more about finance 
than any Congressman. And there are negligible nit- 
wits both in and out of Congress. In my own best 


judgment, however, based years of 


experience, the ablest men in public life are, in the 


upon many 
mixed field of polities, law, finance and economics, 
more to be trusted than their average critic. To be 
specific, I know of no group of men in private life to 
whom I would rather entrust public affairs in the 
financial field than, say, President Hoover, Secretary 
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Mills, Senator Reed, from the Republican ranks, and 
Senator Glass, Senator Harrison, and Representative 
Crisp from the Democratic ranks. They might, in the 
aggregate, know less finance than six men that could 
be selected from private life, but they would in my 
opinion have a much better grasp of the mixed con- 
siderations of law, politics, business, economics and 
finance, which collectively constitute that field known 
as public finance. If the better political leaders are 
technically less accurate than the better leaders in 
private life, they are broader and far keener students 
of human nature in the mass. 

Why is it that your eminent college professor or 
your brilliant newspaper editor or your great business 
man when he enters the political field, as not infre- 
quently happens, does not immediately rise to the top 
and dominate the situation? The explanation is, I 
think, that he is not as good a statesman as those 
already in the field. Only when he himself becomes a 
seasoned politician is he fitted to lead. And usually 
he is the first to say so. 


Who Knows This Answer ? 


The foremost problems of the present day are, in 
legal phraseology, questions of first impression. The 
simple truth is that nobody knows the answer. We 
are dealing with new forces and new machinery. The 
present depression is not only more universal than any 
which preceded it, but our currency and banking 
mechanism is in reality so new that we have no 
adequate experience by which to judge with even 
approximate certainty what should be done in some of 
the situations which arise. Let me illustrate: 

For months past, the Administration has pinned its 
hope of business revival largely upon the stimulating 
effects of large purchases of federal bonds by the 
federal reserve banks. Many eminent bankers and 
economists shared and endorsed this expectation. 
But there is no past experience which warrants a 
confident trust that open market operations and 
abundant potential credit will in any short period of 
time set the wheels of industry turning. Nor is there 
a convincing body of facts of the opposite tenor. A pale 
cast of doubt is thrown over all the relevant facts 
by the unique enormity of the existing depression. 

It is amusing to note that in the May issue of 
Current History, J. M. Kenworthy, a member of the 
British House of Commons from 1919 to 1931 makes 
this confident statement: 

“It would be possible today for the Federal 
Reserve Banks to raise prices in the United States 
to the 1927 or 1929 level by buying securities in the 
open market to the extent of $200,000,000 or $300, 
000,000.” 

From February 24 to April 25, 1932, the Reserve 
Banks bought $450,000,000 of federal bonds ($306, 
000,000 in the three weeks ended April 27, 1932) with 
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little apparent effect upon the general security market 
and with practically no evidence of effect upon the 
general price level. 


Hoover vs Smith 


At the present time a thought-provoking debate is 
going on between the President and Secretary Mills on 
the one side and Al Smith and Speaker Garner on the 
other, as to whether certain projected loans shall be 
made by the government or by the government’s 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and in par- 
ticular whether they shall be confined to self-liqui- 
dating projects or not. And there is much talk back 
and forth about the reality of the distinctions be- 
tween productive and non-productive works; between 
bonds which are the direct obligation of the Treasury, 
and R. F. C. debentures which are merely guaranteed 
by the Treasury; between loans which are and those 
which are not a charge on the public funds. I shall 
not attempt to take sides in this controversy beyond 
saying that the President’s proposal seems much 
safer (from the standpoint of the Treasury and the 
public credit) than the Democratic proposals, ale 
though on the other hand it is possible that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation would not find 
a sufficient number of self-liquidating projects to 
start a ripple in the stagnant pool of industry and 
commerce. 

But this is my point: economists have debated for 
more than a century over the reality of the distinction 
between productive and unproductive works. It 
would be too much to say that they have reached no 
useful conclusions in the matter. But it is true that 
they have reached no conclusion which affords an 
authoritative answer to the question in the present 
situation. There is no readymade answer from a 
century of past experience and discussion. The 
question as it now arises must be settled anew. 

I am inclined to think that perhaps the most 
important factor of the present’ economic situation is 
the collective burden of outstanding debts private and 
public. In magnitude and universality the debt 
situation is essentially new, particularly in the volume 
of reparations and war debt contracted for purposes 
and under circumstances which created in the bor- 
rowers no new capacity to pay. 


Too Elastic Credit 


The same is true of the currency and banking situ- 
ation. The federal reserve system went into effect 
only in 1913. Almost before it was well under way 
the World War forced us to strain that system to its 
uttermost powers. We quickly learned its expensive 
powers. We have not learned how to control it. The 
Goldsborough Bill passed by the House strikes me as 
naive and ill considered in its assumption that the 
Federal Reserve Board can so control the federal 
reserve system as to regulate the price level. Federal 
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Reserve banking is in the same stage as television and 
lighter than air aeronautics. We know a lot about 
them, but there is as much that we do not know. 

The people of the United States do not even suspect, 
and I do not believe that anybody entirely compre- 
hends, the possibilities for good and for evil inherent 
in the intimate relationship between the government 
and the Federal Reserve Banks. I go further. Our 
whole banking system and its development have been 
based on the assumption that there is a supreme 
virtue in an elastic currency, i. e., a currency based 
upon credit. Again and again, in the determination of 
important policies regarding the farmer, small home 
owners, and the average business, we assume that 
what is needed is more and cheaper credit. I seriously 
wonder whether these assumptions do not contain a 
maleficent fallacy. The great majority of individuals, 
in my opinion, are not fitted to use credit safely or 
wisely. We must devise a more discriminating use and 
control of credit or we should be better off without it. 
In our relations to credit we are in many respects 
children playing with a dangerous weapon. 
a two-edged sword. 


Credit is 


The economic and financial difficulties which con- 
front us are not only essentially new in their unprec- 
edented size and delicacy, but they change rapidly. 
Measures of relief which were available in 1930 when 
the federal treasury had a surplus and the reserves of 
private business were still undepleted, are not avail- 
able now. As late as February, 1932, the Treasury 
hoped to get a tax bill through before March 15th 
with higher income tax rates applicable to incomes of 
1931 and with new excise taxes or a sales tax taking 
effect in this fiscal year. These expectations were 
defeated, and because they were defeated, the financial 
program of the Treasury had to be readjusted. Con- 
stant changes of policy and program are necessitated 
by the dwindling basis of the income tax. In par- 
ticular, the apparent failure of open market operations 
by the Federal Reserve banks to stimulate the bond 
market and business, make necessary a new and 
measurably different financial policy for the future. 

The facts just received have, I think, a vital bearing 
upon the subject matter of this paper: the intelligent 
choice of a cause and a leader. 

1. They mean, first of all, that there is little 
significance in past mistakes and no virtue in consist- 
ency of attitude. At this time, Speaker Garner and 
Floor Leader Rainey are waging a vigorous assault 
against President Hoover because he has changed his 
mind about a public-works program. What formerly 
were justifiable work-giving public improvements to 
the President, they charge, have suddenly become 
pork-barrel projects. 

Now the President may be wrong in the question at 
issue: I pass no judgment upon that point. But he is 
not wrong because he has changed his mind. Four 
billion dollars of new debt has been added to the 
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liability aide of the federal balance sheet; the credit 
standing of the government has become perceptibly 
weaker; and the taxpaying capacity of the American 
people has dwindled distressingly, since the President 
last championed public works as a promising method 
of breaking the depression. I attach little importance 
to that form of consistency which demands an exact 
correspondence between past and present attitudes, 
policies and measures. Few things could be more 
dangerous, in these kaleidoscopic times, than a presi- 
dent who found it difficult to change his mind. 


No Virtue in Consistency 


2. There is another type of consistency demanded 
by certain critics which in this emergency is impos- 
sible of attainment. These critics demand an artistic 
singleness of aim or harmony of design in our financial 
policy. In the name of retrenchment and economy, 
they would not only cut out all government waste, but 
every form of public aid. If we are to economize, they 
hold, let us economize at every point. They fail to 
realize the poignancy of present distress and the fact 
. that there is a higher virtue than financial harmony 
and consistency. 

We can have no simple or consistent financial policy 
for the next two or three years. On the contrary, we 
must combine in our financial policy several distinct 
and apparently conflicting purposes. To make my 
point by exaggeration, I think the Federal Govern- 
ment should, at one and the same time, tax like a 
Turkish Pasha, cut unnecessary public expenditures 
like a miser, and lend money like a Croesus in stimu- 
lating trade and business. This may sound like a 
jumble of contradictions. In reality it is not so. It 
is common in important surgical operations to ad- 
minister both a sedative and a stimulant. In the 
major operation to which our ailing financial system 
must submit, it is essential that the patient be given 
a heart stimulant shortly after he is deadened and 
stupefied by the heavy dose of new taxes which, by 
general consent, he must take. 

3. Discussion in this difficult field would be greatly 
facilitated if everybody recognized the truth that 
every constructive act is beset with its own particular 
cost and difficulty. Every remedy has, in Roosevelt’s 
phrase, the defects of its virtues. If we are to balance 
the budget, we must assume tax burdens which will 
inevitably repress industry and consumers’ buying. 
If the government, either by the President’s three 
point proposal, by Speaker Garner’s program of 
public works, or by Senator Wagner’s compromise, 
attempts to stimulate consumers’ buying and reduce 
unemployment, it must authorize vast new expendi- 
tures or loans to private enterprise, which in turn must 
be supported by large loans issued or guaranteed by 
the federal treasury. There is little before us but a 
choice of evils. 
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4. There is another aspect of consistency in relation 
to financial policy which seems to me most important. 
Sound financial policy in this emergency must be 
progressive. Time and sequence are essential. It is 
obvious, for instance, that balancing the budget is 
a condition precedent to practically every financial 
program now under serious consideration except the 
proposal to open up printing presses in the Treasury. 
And I think a majority will agree that President 
Hoover was just as right in the past when he opposed 
federal aid for the relief of unemployment, as he is 
right now in recognizing that the time has arrived 
when federal assistance must be provided for certain 
states or districts which have reached the limit of 
their financial powers. 

5. It is easy to see, in the developing financial 
policy of the present administration, a steady progres- 
sion from milder to stronger medicine. But what 
next? What if the President’s three point program 
or Mr. Garner’s public works program be tried and 
fail, leaving us after the trial with bigger debts, 
heavier taxes, more unemployment, lower wages and 
less business than have marked the present year? 


What If We Fail? 


We reach questions here of the utmost delicacy. 
Until Senator Reed, on Memorial Day, dragged the 
topic into the open (for the purpose, according to his 
critics, of bolstering up the cause of the sales tax), 
public discussion of the subject by responsible public 
officials or financiers has been tabu. What if we are 
beaten in the next battle of the campaign? About 
that question we have maintained a tacit conspiracy 
of silence. 

I believe that attitude is mistaken. I want from 
the party and the leader whom I am to follow during 
the next couple of years, a frank discussion of what 
they propose to do if present measures fail and finan- 
cial conditions grow worse. I want such a discussion, 
first, to test the foresight and resources of the leaders 
to whom I am to give my allegiance. I want to know 
how far ahead they are thinking; and with what care 
they have prepared reserves and new lines of battle. I 
want such a discussion even more to avert stampede 
and prepare the public for acquiescence and loyal 
support in case an entirely new battle on an entirely 
different front has to be fought. Publie leaders in a 
democracy cannot expect absolutely blind obedience 
from their following. They must prepare them for 
new strategy and tactics which may seem in direct 
conflict with the strategy and tacties hitherto em- 
ployed. I want discussion, most of all, because I 
think silence and reluctance to face all the possibilities 
of the future are investing that future with fake 
horrors and empty bugaboos. The future contains 
real horrors only if we fail to face it boldly, examine its 
possibilities with steady eyes, and make adequate 
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preparation for it. In one very real sense, the future 
is likely to be just as bad as we allow it to be. 


The Chief Bugaboo 


The chief bugaboo of the future is “going off the 
gold standard.”” To avoid that is the prime objective 
of every conservative financial leader. It is at once 
the foundation, the end, and the controlling premise 
of all conservative reasoning in this field. 

I share and sympathize with this view except in its 
fear and its policy of silence. By solemn pledge of the 
public faith, by unequivocal contractual obligations 
consciously adopted between debtors and creditors, 
and by constitutional guarantees, the gold standard 
has been inextricably tied into the American financial 
and political system. Those pledges and promises 
should in essence be sacrosanct. But the gold stand- 
ard, in and of itself, is not sacrosanct; it cannot be 
preserved by cultivating an attitude of blind adora- 
tion and superstitious reverence. It must from time 
to time, by open discussion and thoughtful explana- 
tion, be justified as a helpful and practical financial 
device. Asa mere fetish, it will not survive the present 
storm. 

The essence of the pledges and promises upon 
which the gold standard rests, I have said, should be 
regarded as sacrosanct. But the time may easily 
come when the American people will be forced to 
make choice between the letter and the spirit of their 
obligations. Speaking as a creditor and a conserva- 
tive, I can foresee many contingencies where both the 
public interest and my interest would be served by 
a gold embargo, by “‘suspending specie payments,” 
or even by some essential modifications of the gold 
standard. Self-interest and common sense, as well as 
a decent regard for the opinion of mankind, convince 
me that it would be foolish, as a creditor, under all 
circumstances to demand my pound of flesh. 


Plan for Eventualities 


We cannot in honor go off the gold standard until 
we are forced to go off. And every practicable step 
should be taken to avert even a gold embargo. But 
when, to the expert eye, suspension of gold redemp- 
tion becomes inevitable, we should bow to the in- 
evitable in accordance with well laid plans designed 
to make that step as little injurious as possible. We 
sannot avoid discussion of, and should not spare 
preparations for, such eventualities. We 
pussyfoot through the next four years. There are 
ruinously wrong ways of meeting certain financial 
emergencies which may arise, and there are honorable 
and relatively innocuous ways of dealing with those 
emergencies. The public mind should be prepared for 
them, if we wish to avert rout, panic and disorder. In 
a democracy, the great army of public opinion needs 
to know something of the plans of its leaders. In 
particular, it needs to know something of what its 
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leaders have in reserve. We may be beaten in the 
financial battle of 1932. If so, the world should 
understand that we have several other and better 
fights in us, and that under no circumstances will we 
play the part of the financial fool or poltroon. 

In conclusion, let me disavow any design or desire 
to champion any particular policy, party or leader. I 
lost long ago any wish to make converts to my way 
of thinking. My purpose has merely been to warm 
up your minds and facilitate your task of making an 
intelligent choice among the men and_ financial 
measures that will solicit your support in the near 
future. The role of the private in the ranks of 
democracy is a modest one, but it calls for conscien- 
tious thinking and sober judgment. 


The Industry’s Bookshelf 


How To Understand Chemistry, by A. Frederick Collins, 
333 p., published by Appleton, N. Y. $2.00. 

A popular treatise on chemistry and chemical processes that 
should appeal to chemical executives and salesmen who find the 
jargon of the technical department somewhat of a mystery. 
Written in a style that is interesting and non-textbook like, it 
will return to those who are in the business side of the industry 
worthwhile dividends in the form of a better understanding of 
manufacturing methods and production problems. 

Jobs for the College Graduate in Science, by Edward J. v. K. 
Menge, 175 p., published by The Bruce Publishing Co., N. Y. 
$2.00. 

Many students of our technical schools graduate without any 
clear understanding of what field they intend to follow—too 
many have only the faintest idea of what these fields are and 
their many subdivisions. This book performs a worthwhile duty 
in summarizing just such invaluable data for the student in 
search of a job. There would be fewer square pegs trying to 
fit into round holes were this book read generally. 

Practical Mathematics, by Hobbs, MacLennan and MecKin- 
ney, 448 p., published by American Technical Society, Chicago. 
A textbook and review of the principles of arithmetic, equa- 

tions, formulas, mensuration, graphs and logarithms designed 

specially for the vocational or homestudy student, for shopmen 
and for those who wish to use the practical side of mathematics 
divorced from complex theory. 

Measures of Exports of The United States, by Dudley J. 
Cowden, 119 p., published by Columbia University Press, N. Y. 
$2.00. 

A detailed examination of the export trade of the U.S. meas- 
ured separately by price changes and volume changes. Over two 
hundred different commodities are employed. 

Japan, An Economic and Financial Appraisal, by Harold G. 
Moulton, 664 p., published by The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. $4.00. 

An appraisal of the economic and financial growth of Japan 
Financial Organization and Management of Business, by 

Charles W. Gerstenberg, 840 p., published by Prentice-Hall, 

N. ¥. $5.00. 

Describes methods actually used to finance new enterprises; 
and for the promotion, expansion, merging, or reorganization of 
an established business. The material and conclusions are based 
on the financial practices of over 350 companies whose names 
are given 
Blueprint Reading For The Machine Trade, by Robert H. 

Fortman and James McKinney, 154 p., published by American 

Technical Society, Chicago. $1.50. 

A practical handbook on reading every variety of machine 
drawing. Includes examination questions with answers. Valuable 
to the designer, engineer, pattern maker, and machinist. 
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New Products 


e 
Leather Softening 


Aliphatic ketones or aldehydes, derived from fats and contain- 
ing more than ten carbon atoms, after being converted into 
soluble form, are used for softening leather. The aldehydes or 
ketones are rendered soluble either by sulphonating with less 
than the equivalent proportion of sulfuric acid, without the 
application of heat, or by mixing with an emulsifying agent—e.g., 
soap. In examples, (1) palmitone is mixed with a highly sul- 
phonated turkey-red oil; (2) a mixture of ketones, prepared by 
distilling a mixture of calcium oleate and calcium caprate, is 
treated with the requisite proportion of sulphuric acid, without 
applying heat. English Patent 364, 327 of the Erba Fabrik of 
Zurich. 


Insecticides 


After the insecticidal constituents of Pyrethrum cinerafolium 
are extracted with a suitable solvent, the solvent removed and 
the extract may be dissolved in pyridine or ethyl] lactate, which 
are miscible with water and do not cause hydrolysis of the active 
constituents of the extract. Pyridine is preferable when the 
extract is to be used for agricultural purposes on crop pests; and 
ethyl lactate should be used when the extract is intended for 
domestic purposes. Examples: (1) 10 g. of dried and ground-up 
leaves and stems of P. cinerafolium are treated in a soxhlet under 
vacuum with 100 ¢c.c. of pyridine. When the pyridine is passing 
colorless out of the soxhlet it may be concluded that the reaction 
is finished. A mixture of ten parts of this extract with ninety 
parts water is sufficiently strong to destroy the most resistant 
pests. (2) Instead of pyridine petroleum ether of b.p. 60°C. is 
used for extracting the pyrethrum. Twenty-five extractions are 
carried out, and the solvent then removed by distillation. To 
the distillation residue 25 ¢.c. pyridine is added. In further 
examples (3) and (4) ethyl lactate is used and the procedure is 
similar.—(German Patent No. 515,633, by Union Chimique 
Belge.) 


Quick-drying Linseed Oil 

Spencer Kellogg has further perfected their “four hour” drying 
oil which can be used very advantageously with dark pigments, 
and also as an addition to other paint oils to accelerate drying. 
It is a pure linseed oil from which the impurities have been 
removed and the last trace of moisture removed by high vacuum. 
This enables the oil to dry in from two and one-half to four hours. 
It is said that this is the first time in linseed oil history that a 
pure linseed oil has been produced which dries in so short a time. 


New Lacquer Driers 


To prevent sedimentation and gelatinization of solutions of 
naphthenate, linoleate, and resinate driers in volatile organic 
solvents, olefinic or aromatic carboxylic acids are added to the 
solutions, according to a patent recently issued to the I. G. 
Acids specified are the free fatty acids of drying and semi-drying 
oils, crotonic acid, phthalic acid, benzoic acid and its homologues, 
and derivatives having a free carboxyl group in the nucleus or 
side-chain, such as 0, m, and p amino-, chloro-, and nitro-benzoic 
acids and hippuric acid. Free benzoic acid also accelerates the 
dissolving of the drier, and reliquefies thickened drier solutions 
and gelatinized lacquers. The quantity of fatty acid required 
may be, for example, from 3 to 20 per cent of the solid drier, and 
smaller amounts of benzoic acid, down to one-fourth may be used. 
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and Processes 


* 
Improved Red Lead 


A very fine grain red lead has been placed on the market in 
Germany by the Th. Goldschmidt A. G. of Essen, under the 
trade name of ‘“‘Tego.”” The product is reported to possess the 
valuable property of not settling hard in an oil paint, and when 
mixed with a linseed oil varnish and a binder, without other 
ingredients, of keeping for a long time. Claims of high dispersion 
of the product which promotes formation of lead soaps to a 
greater extent than is the case with the ordinary red lead of 
commerce are made and that this property imparts to red lead 
its value as a rust preventive. 


Sinterkorund 


Siemens and Halske, are producing sinter-corundum (Sinter- 
korund) from pure aluminum oxide at a temperature of about 
1800° C. The material is entirely crystalline and its thermal 
conductivity, which at 16°C. is about twenty times as high as 
that of porcelain, is quite insensitive to temperature change. 
At 400° C. the specific resistance of this material is about 105 
times that of porcelain, and at 700° C. it is 100 times that of 
molten quartz. Sinter-corundum is suitable insulation, for 
motors used in aviation, and is also well adapted for chemical 
apparatus (crucibles, dishes, etc.), since it is not attacked by 
hydrofluoric acid, molten alkalies, etc. On account of its hard- 
ness (nine according to Mohs scale) it is suitable for cutting 
tools, whetstones, guides for wire or thread, and also as material 
for mill lining and grinding rolls. It is also to be recommended 
as a fireproof construction material. Sinter-corundum will find 
uses wherever its property of electric insulation at very high 
temperatures is needed. 


Leather Coating 


A coating composition for leather containing cellulose nitrate, 
a plasticizer, and one of the following group of oils in an amount 
sufficient to render the composition adherent and to provide a 
finish free from tackiness which can be ironed and glazed, has 
been patented by duPont. The group of oils that may be used 
include neat’s-foot oil, cod liver oil, sperm oil, lard oil, olive oil, 
egg oil, and a mixture of cocoanut and paraffin oils. 


Rubber-plastics Compound 


Articles made from a mixture of rubber, synthetic resins and 
other fillers, has recently been the subject of British patent 
No. 355,341. Condensation products such as are formed from 
phenol, or cresol, and formaldehyde, urea-formaldehyde, etc., are 
compounded with ground, vulcanized or partially vulcanized 
rubber; additional fillers, such as wood flour, may be added. The 
type of rubber waste given in the illustrations is ebonite dust and 
buffings from the surface of rubber covered rollers; the former 
would be expected to be compatible with synthetic resin mould- 
ing, but the latter falls into the category of soft rubber, and 
therefore possibilities of the use of such rubber in this connection 
are very interesting. 


New Dyes Series 


General Aniline Works have obtained American rights to the 
German patent covering a new composition of matter, a mixture 
comprising a 2.3 hydroxynaphthoic acid arylide, and an alkali 
starch compound being resistant to air, soluble in water and 
having utility in dyeing and printing processes. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 
e 


general sentiment, however, was strongly 
towards the advantages of consolidation of 
chemical efforts. 

The Treasurer through Mr. Huntington 
reported a slight operating deficit which 
it was voted to make up by assessment. 

A most valuable contribution to the 
whole industry and all its customers was 
reported in the starting of a Manual which 
in time will cover every phase of delivering 


M. C. A. at Absecon 


Depression-proof golf relieved the ten- 
sion of discussion of three fiery topics 
which held the attention of the industry’s 


important subject of the amalgamation of 
chemical associations and institutes into 
a nation-wide, industry-wide organization 
—a topic made timely by the recent join- 
ing of the Agricultural Insecticide group 
with the M. C. A. and by the insistent call 
for economy. High points in the debate 





The following papers read at 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association meeting at Absecon, 
N. J., June 2-3, are reported on 
pages 546-553 of this issue. 


What Our Industry Faces 
Lammot du Pont 
One Chemical Institute 
E. M. Allen 
Congress and Consolidation 
Charles Belknap 
Chemicals and Tariffs 
Harry L. Derby 
An Economist’s Message 
Chemical Executives 
T. S. Adams 





Lammot du Pont 


to 


leaders at Sea View, June 2-3. The 60th 
annual meeting of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association—held jointly as is 
the pleasant and profitable custom of the 











were: Chairman of Membership Merck 


past four years—was not the joyful 
jubilee such an anniversary warrants, but 
there was a load of necessary business 
carted away and careful plans for the 


coming year’s program considered. 


warned that every trade association would 
probably loose members during the coming 
year—an argument for consolidation while 
Mr. Bell (Cyanamid President) pointed 
out that trade associations dealing with 
statistics and production were formed for 





J. W. McLaughlin 


and handling and storing chemical prod- 
ucts including the containers used, their 


Mathieson’s Allen and Merrimac’s 


legal specifications, and their inspection 
Belknap publicly introduced the touchy, 


and care. Chairman George E. Tiley 
(General Chemical) amid warm applause 


different purposes and suggested caution 
in amalgamations of incompatibles. The 
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Sample pages of the new Manufacturing Chemists’ Association Manual. The complete set is available at 55 cents. 
A suitable binder is priced at $2.50 
June ’32: XXX, 6 Chemical Markets 








for the fine work of his committee outlined 
the plan of the Manual and pointed out 
the advantages to all of a uniform and 
available code covering the procedure of 
packing, inspecting, and shipping chem- 
ical wares. 














Secretary Warren N. Watson 


Making a record as a Washington- 
N. Y. Commuter 


The association re-elected its officers as 
follows: 

President, Lammot du Pont;  vice- 
presidents, William B_ Bell, Cyanamid; 
E. M. Allen, Mathieson; treasurer, J. W. 
McLaughlin, Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals; secretary, Warren N. Watson. 

Ernest T. Trigg, John Lucas & Co., 
Philadelphia, was elected a member of the 
executive committee, succeeding W. D. 
Huntington, of Cyanamid. The other 
members of the executive committee, who 
were re-elected, are Charles Belknap, 
Merrimac Chemical, chairman; Charles 
W. Willard, General Chemical; H. L. 
Derby, Kalbfleisch; George W. Merck, 
Merck & Co.; J. H. Dunbar, Grasselli 
Chemical; Leonard T. Beale, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt. 


Chemists Bait Banker 

Broderick Haskell, Jr., Guaranty Co. of 
N. Y. declared in an address June 3, at a 
symposium on ‘Economics of Research” 
under the auspices of the N. Y. Section of 
the A. C. S. in the McGraw-Hill Audi- 
torium, that industrial research is one of 
the strongest factors making for recovery. 

Forces creating new industries are con- 
stantly at work, and when the depression 
is over it will be found that those com- 
panies accomplishing the most by way of 
research will have led the way toward 
prosperity, asserted Mr. Haskell, whose 
theme was ‘A Banker’s Viewpoint of 
Industrial Research.” 

One of the arguments continued Mr. 
Haskell, advanced by those who are dis- 
couraged over the ultimate future of 
business in this country is the tremendous 
over-capacity to produce that today 
pervades our entire industrial structure. 

“This condition has existed at the depth 
of every depression. It is inevitable, but 
it does not spell the end of profitable 
enterprise in this country today any more 
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than it has at like times in the past unless 
we have reached and passed the zenith in 
industrial art, which is one theory I have 
yet to hear advanced and to which I am 
sure technical men and bankers alike 
would not subscribe. 

“The solution to such over-capacity 
w'll come largely through obsolescence, 
and the faster it comes the better off we 
will be. The only way it can be induced 
is through research and development. 
Already in this country there are hundreds 
of idle plants or parts of plants that will 
never again produce, and it will not be for 
want of capital or want of markets.” 

Harold Hotelling, professor of mathe- 
matical economics at Columbia, discussing 
“Research and Obsolescence—Profit and 
Loss,” pointed out that losses as well as 
gains unfortunately arise from new inven- 
tions and discoveries. The losses, he said, 
often fall unexpectedly and with crushing 
force upon those who in good faith have 
made investments which have become 
obsolete. 


That Nitrate Question Again! 
Mr. Haskell’s paper evoked the liveliest 
hour of debate that has taken place at any 
of the N. Y. Section meetings this year. 
Introduction into the discussion of the 
Cosach promotion by the Guggenheim and 
other banking interests here and abroad, 
saused the speaker a few minutes of un- 
sasiness, but he happily was able to point 
out that his company had not participated 
in the underwriting, although the oppor- 
tunity to do so was afforded it. He 
stressed the point that bankers too were 
giving more time to their particular 





THE MONTH REVIEWED 

May 

5 House passes the Shoals Bill 
183 to 132. (561) 

18 Chilean Nitrate interests form 
a protective committee. (561) 

19 Congress requests ammonium 
sulfate data. (562) 

23 Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs. 
Association meets in Chicago. 


(538) 

25 Mathieson reduces dividend. 
(568) 

June 


2 Manufacturing Chemists’ adopt 


manual of standardized ship- 
ping. (559) 
Died 
May 
6 Lorenzo Benedict. 
15 Frederic M. Harrison. 
19 David Oliphant Haynes. 


June 
5 Augustus D. Ledoux. 
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research problems and looked for a more 
careful scrutiny of details in the future 
before lending their prestige to stock sales. 
Frank G. Breyer, (Singmaster & Breyer) 
started considerable discussion on the 
question of where companies were to get 
the needed money for maintaining re- 
search next year, pointing out that in 1921 
large war profits were still intact for this 
purpose but that such a condition does 
not exist today. Mr. Haskell felt that 
banking interests would gladly furnish 
these funds to companies with satisfactory 
records. 

Mr. Breyer also spoke briefly on un- 
employment, announcing that but 600 had 
so far contributed to the fund. He urged 
a wider cooperation on the part of every 
one connected with the industry. The 
sum urgently needed is $15,000. 


Becoming to Common 

Chilean politics, sething with intrigue 
for months, finally entered a still new 
phase with the declaration of a socialist 
republic on June 5. President Esteban 
Montero, reputed Chilean strong man of 
the hour, was reported in full flight, and 
U.S. investments of over $600,000,000 were 
said to be dangerously close to repudiation. 

The latest to seize the reins is Carlos 
Davilla, former Chilean ambassador at 
Washington, and editor of the outstanding 
La Nacion. The new provisional president 
played a leading part in the formation of 
Cosach in this country, and was con- 
sidered rather conservative in Washington 
circles. He is a newspaperman of first 
rank. He revolutionized the press of 
Chile when he completely reorganized the 
style of La Nacion to conform with the 
best practices in this country and prac- 





Ex-Pres. Juan Esteban Montero 
No longer smiling—fired! 


tically every Chilean newspaper was 
forced to adopt his methods. While in 
Washington he maintained an aloofness to 
society, preferring to spend his early 
morning hours riding in Rockereek. 

In a manifesto published in La Opinion, 
the complete seizure of big business and 
large estates were two points stressed. 
Whether Chile will attempt a complete 
socialization of industry approximating 
the Soviet plan remains to be seen, but 
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undoubtedly the latest bloodless revolu- 
tion will have far-reaching effects specially 
on the Cosach status. 

Dissolution of Cosach, is indicated as in 
prospect. Reopening of small nitrate 
plants which were closed when the syndi- 
cate was formed is forecast, with the old- 





Cosach Pres. M.G. B. Whelpley 
His troubles are multiplying 


style Shanks extraction process to be 
revived in order to create more employ- 
ment. The new Guggenheim patented 
process apparently will be ignored. 
Provisional President Davilla an- 
nounced, however, that the La Opinion 
“manifesto”” contained a number of 
groundless assertions, including that deal- 
ing with the Cosach. Aside from the 
question of repudiation of American in- 
vestments in Chile, the question of nitrate 
prices for the coming fertilizer year holds 
dangerous possibilities of a 
price war in the nitrogen field. The new 
government apparently is determined to 
increase employment in Chile at any cost. 


disastrous 


Locking The Stable Door? 

Medley G. B. Whelpley, Cosach_pres- 
ident, announced during the month forma- 
tion of a committee for the protection of 
the interests of creditors and securtiy 
holders of Cosach; Lautaro Nitrate Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the Compania Salitrera 
Anglo-Chilean. The step was taken at the 
request of the and security 
holders. The committees will represent 
them in the 


creditors 


consideration of 


any re- 
organization plan. 

Mr. Whelpley issued the following 
statement: 


“As has been previously announced, 
the Chilean nitrate industry, which has 
been adversely affected by the current 
economic depression, faces the necessity 
of a readjustment of its debt and capital 
structure. The matter has been under 
consideration by the Chilean Government 
and officers of the company in consulta- 
tion with some of the principal creditors 
and bondholders. It is believed that the 
formation of committees will assist in the 
development of reorganization plans and 
that they will provide during the interim 
the channel which 


through concerted 
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COMING EVENTS 


cw 


American Chemical Society, 
meeting, Denver, August 22-26. 


American Electroplaters’ 
Society, 20th Annual Convention, 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
June 20-23. 


American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, spring meeting, 
Schenectady and Corning, N. Y., 
June 15-17. 


American Society for Testing 


Materials, Annual meeting, At- 
lantie City, June 20-24. 
Salesmen’s Association, Golf 


meetings, July 12, August 9. 











action could 
bondholder 


be taken on behalf of the 
and creditors. 

“The members of the committee are 
Henry P. Fletcher, former Ambassador 
to Italy, Belgium and Mexico, Minister 
and Ambassador to Chile and Under- 
Secretary of State, as chairman of the 
committee; Solomon R. Guggenheim of 
Guggenheim Brothers, Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the National City Bank; 
D. Stewart Iglehart of W. R. Grace «& 
Co., Arthur Lehman of Lehman Brothers. 
Garrard Winston will act as counsel for 
the committee and Robert N. West of 
55 Wall St., will act as secretary. 

‘A similar committee has been formed 
in London, the members of which are 
Alexander Baring of Baring Brothers & 
Co., Ltd.; Sir Bertram Hornsby, chairman 
of the Anglo-South American’ Bank, 
Ltd.; A. A. Jamison of Robert Fleming 
& Co., Ltd.; H. P. Lawson of W. Green- 
well & Co., London; A. Levine on behalf 
of the British Insurance Association; 
L. A. Stride of the Industrial and General 
Trust, Ltd.; Henry F. Tiarks of J. Henry 
Schroder & Co., London; A. H. Wynn of 
the Mercantile Investment and General 
Trust Co., Ltd.; Nigel Campbell of 
Halbert, Wagg & Co., Ltd., is chairman, 
and Robert J. Stopford of 41 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C.2, is acting as 
secretary.” 


British Aid 


The 
(London) 


Anglo-South American Bank 
May 19 that an 
arrangement in principle had been con- 
cluded with a group of banks headed by 
the Bank of England by which certain 
assets of the Anglo-South American Bank 
connected with the nitrate industry 
would be taken over. These assets amount 
to more than £7,000,000, or 
$25,620,000. At their 
cannot be realized. 


announced 


about 
present value 
The transfer is subject to a guarantee 
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by the Anglo-Scuuth American Bank, the 
bank being simultaneously relieved of 
demand liability for an equivalent amount. 
Contingent liability respecting this guar- 
antee will rank after deposits and all 
other liabilities to clients. 


Shanks Process in 1931 
The year 1951 witnessed the opening 


of the seecnd Guggenheim process plant 
in Chile and the de‘nite closing of over 


100 small plants using the ‘Shanks’ 
process acecrding to a report by the 
Department of Commerce. 

When the Cesach was formed it was 


thought that the Ofciana Chacabuco 
would be the only one of the Shanks 
type to continue operations. This is the 
only one operating in the Antofagasta 
pampa, which is practically all cleared 
of nitrate. However, due to the serious 
unemployment situations of the Iquique 
district two Shanks plants were opened 
there. 

The Ofcina Condor, near Iquique, is 
the only plant the 


cutside of Cosach 


which has continued operation during 
the year. It is controlled by French 
capital. This plant can operate at the 


present low prices only because it is 
working nitrate cres of over 25 per cent. 

The two Guggenheim plants in oper- 
ation are able to work low as 
9 per cent of nitrate content. The fourth 


Shanks plant which continued operation 


ores as 


under the Cosach was near Taltal 


Washington 


The House passed the Hill Muscle 
Shoals Bill on May 5 by a vote of 183 to 
132. The vote last year on the adoption 
of the conference report was 216 to 153. 
That the Hill Bill failed to pass by a 
two-thirds majority considered a 
victory by those opposed to the measure 


was 





Senator George W. Norris 
His Shoals legislation is side-tracked 


as it is likely to insure the President’s veto 


of any legislation designed to lead to 
governmental operation. 

The Norris Bill was side-tracked in the 
Senate in favor of the tax bill and present 
indications point to lack of time before 
adjournment for the 


national conven- 
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tions for any consideration of the measure. 
Washington expects that Congress will 
reassemble in July and that at that time 
Muscle Shoals legislation will be given 
preference. 

Senator Bankhead (Ala.) has announced 
that he will propose an amendment to the 
Norris Bill providing for private operation 
and without any provisions for govern- 
mental operation, either directly, or under 
the guise of unusual leasing terms. 

The Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers’ Association is sponsoring a bill 
introduced by Senator Copeland (N. Y.) 
to bring disinfectants of the coal-tar and 
pine-oil types under the Disinfectant Act 
of 1910. The idea back of the movement 
is to establish a set of standards for 
products of this nature. There is little 
likelihood, however, of the measure re- 
ceiving any attention at this session. 

The Volatile Poison Bill was referred 
during the month to the Surgeon General, 
with the request that he investigate the 
general question of health hazards con- 
nected with chemicals and chemical 
products usually employed in household 
preparations and to report recommenda- 
tions. It is expected that the measure 
will be completely rewritten before it 
again comes before the Senate and House. 
Waiting the Verdict 

On May 9 Rep. Hampton P. Fulmer 
(S. Car.) introduced a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to 








Assistant Secretary Seymour Lowman 
Congress would like to know what he heard 


submit to the House the entire record of 
the investigation on ‘‘anti-dumping’’ of 
sulfate of ammonia. On May 19 the 
House passed this resolution, adding, 
however, an amendment reading “if not 
incompatible with the public interest.” 


Balancing the Budget 


Washington was the center of interest 
of the entire country during the month 
as Congress struggled in an attempt to 
reach some settlement of the budget. For 
a time it seemed possible that the House 
would reconsider the manufacturers’ sales 
tax. There is little doubt that responsible 


*Bill signed by Pres. Hoover June 6. 
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“folks back home’’ have written to their 
representatives in greater numbers than 
ever before. The situation was further 
enlivened by a rather acrimonious debate 
between Speaker Garner and the Presi- 
dent. At the last moment the manufac- 
turers’ sales tax idea was again thrown 
into the discard. Under the spur of a 
personally delivered presidential message 
the Senate buckled down to the job of 
passing a measure that will instill some 
resemblance of confidence in the country 
that the budget will at least appear to be 
balanced,* although its provisions are 
bound to create disgust and disapproval 
generally with business leaders throughout 
the nation. Something tangible, however, 
is better than nothing at all. The country 
is Congress weary, and. hopes, but with 
little expectation of fulfillment, that it 
will stay recessed. 

The Tariff Commission announced that 
the proposed investigation of lithopone 
has been discontinued. 





Employment Gains 


Factory employment in chemicals and 
related products showed a gain in April 
sufficient to pass the record made in 
February. The index number of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for employment in these industries in 
April was 80.6 (100= monthly average in 
1926), compared with 79.9 for March, 
80.3 for February, and 92.8 for April 1931. 

Factory payroll totals in the chemical 
and related industries declined steadily 
from February through April. The 
bureau’s index number for April was 68.2 
compared with 69.7 for March, 70.6 for 
February, and 89.5 for April, 1931. The 
bureau’s general index numbers for man- 
ufacturing industries for April were:— 
Employment, 62.2; payroll totals, 44.7. 

————-Employment-—— 


Apr., Mar., Feb., Apr., 
19382 19382 1932 1931 


Chemicals. . . .... 87.7 88.9 88.9 96.2 
Fertilizers .. 900 63.9 56.6 116.4 
Petroleum refining . 65.1 65.2 66.4 77.9 


Cottonseed oil, cake, 


and meal........... 41.1 46.5 48.2 54.5 
Druggists’ preparations. 74.2 79.6 78.8 81.9 
Explosives............ 75.4 77.9 84.3 104.0 
Paintsand varnishes... 72.8 74.2 73.9 84.2 
ee SE RS eae 138.8 143.7 149.2 148.0 
Soap 96.5 96.8 96.5 101.6 

Payroll Totals———— 

Apr., Mar., Feb., Apr., 

19382 1932 19382 1931 

Chemicals oes ie 68.0 70.9 70.7 84.1 

See 58.2 42.7 40.4 105.4 

Petroleum refining..... 58.7 60.1 61.9 79.7 
Cottonseed oil, cake, 

and meal.... ...- 40.4 45.3 49.5 52.6 
Druggists’ preparations. 74.5 79.7 81.2 93.1 
Explosives... . ... 515 564 586 84.4 
Paintsand varnishes... 62.8 65.0 64.3 84.7 
ee eae 125.6 133.1 136.5 149.8 
ree ee ..--. 90.5 89.4 89.7 109.1 





Chemists’ Club first golf tournament is 
scheduled for June 30 at the Rye Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., with Robert Quinn, 
assistant sales manager, Mathieson Alkali, 
in charge. Luncheon and dinner will be 
served and members who are not golf 
enthusiasts are urged to attend the dinner. 
Prices will be awarded for several events. 
A second tournament will be arranged if 
the turnout at the first reaches 50 mem- 
bers and guests. 
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Obituaries 


David Oliphant Haynes, founder of this 
business magazine, died suddenly of heart 
failure at his home in Garden City, Long 
Island, May 19. He retired from active 
business a year ago, after having been for 
more than 45 years a leader of industrial 





David Oliphant Haynes 


journalism. In 1887, he resigned as pro- 
duction manager of Parke, Davis & Co. 
to establish ‘The Pharmaceutical Era” 
in Detroit. In 1894, he removed his 
publishing business from Detroit to New 
York and two years later purchased ‘“The 
Soda Fountain.” In 1898, he acquired 
“The Commercial Shipping List’ the 
oldest business paper in America which he 
turned into the daily ‘““New York Com- 
mercial” now merged with the “Journal 
of Commerce.”’ In 1914, he started the 
weekly “Drug & Chemical Markets” the 
predecessor of ‘‘Chemical Markets’’ and 
of ‘Drug and Cosmetic Industries.”” Mr. 
Haynes also published many books, 
among the best known being a monu- 
mental history of American business, 
‘American Commerce’’ (1896) edited by 
Chauncey Depew, the Era Formulary, A 
Key to the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. He was 
born in Detroit, August 21, 1858, son of 
Levi Hasbrouck and Caroline Oliphant 
Haynes, and in 1885 he married Helen, 
daughter of Nathan Gallup Williams of 
Detroit, a pioneer of the Great Lakes 
shipping interests. His widow survives, 
as do his five children, Williams Haynes, 
publisher of ‘“‘Chemical Markets;’’ Has- 
brouck Haynes and D. O. Haynes, Jr. of 
the Haynes Corporation, industrial en- 
gineers of Chicago, and Mrs. Helen 
Haynes Adams and Mrs. Bartlett H. S. 
Travis both of Garden City. 





Frederic M. Harrison 


Frederic M. Harrison, 66, former 
president of U. 8S. I., died May 15 at his 
home in Montclair from the effects of a 
stroke of apoplexy. He resigned from the 
presidency of the Alcohol company at the 
annual meeting on April 20. He was a 
member of the advisory board of the 
Alcohol Institute. Mr. Harrison was born 
in Brooklyn, moving to Montclair in 
1872. He was active in politics in that 
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community for several years, serving as a 
member of the Town Council for.several 
terms. He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters, two sons, a brother and three 
sisters, all residents of Montclair. He 
was a member of the Montclair Golf Club, 
Lotus of N. Y. City and a number of 
organizations connected with the chem- 
ical and allied industries. 


Lorenzo Benedict 


Lorenzo Benedict, 70, president of 
Worcester Salt, died May 6 of pneumonia 
at the Orange Memorial Hospital at 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Benedict had been 
connected with his company for over 50 
years in various capacities. Starting with 
Nash, Whiton Co. in N. Y. City in 1879 
he became connected 8 years later with 
the Duncan Salt Co. Later the con- 
solidation became known as the Worcester 
Salt Co. He was connected with several 
companies as a member of their directo- 
rates and was very active in philan- 
thropic work in the Oranges. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters 
and three brothers. 





Augustus Damon Ledoux 


Augustus Damon Ledoux, 65 chemical 
engineer and manufacturer, president of 
the Pyrites Co., Ltd., an American sub- 
sidiary of The Rio Tinto Company, Ltd., 
of England, died June 5, after an 
illness of five days of complications that 
followed an operation for appendicitis. 

In the early ’90s Mr. Ledoux was 
general manager of Virginia-Carolina. 
From 1895 to 1902 he was vice-president 
and general manager of Tennsesee Chem- 
ical with headquarters in Nashville, Tenn. 
He then became general manager for 
North America for the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the Pyrites Company, 
organizations with which he remained 
associated thereafter. 

When the U.S. entered the World War 


Mr. Ledoux was appointed chairman of, 


the pyrites committee of the chemical 
division of the Council of National De- 
fense. He also was a director of the 
Chemical Alliance, Inc., and chairman of 
its committee on pyrites. Early in 1918 
he was made chairman of the committee 
on production, distribution and control of 
sulfur materials for the War Industries 
Board and the Chemical Alliance. During 
the war period Mr. Ledoux also served on 
the committee on ferro-allows of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. He 
was a member of that institute, of the 
Society of Chemical Industries, Foundry- 
men’s Association, Westchester County 
and the Columbia Club. 





Charles G. Prescott, 54, general man- 
ager, Cincinnati branch of the A. A. C. Co., 
for the past 34 years, died May 2, at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Cincinnati. 
He had been in ill-health for several 
months and recently returned from 
Florida where he had gone to recuperate. 
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Board of directors, Pacific R & H Chem- 
ical Corp. El Monte California, recently 
elected C. K. Davis chairman of the 
board; Dr E. A. Rykenboer, president; 
F. S. Pratt, vice-president; A Frankel, 
treasurer; H. A. Schumacher, assistant 





Dr. E. A. Rykenboer 
Heads R & H in California 


treasurer; L. Rice, secretary; and J. L. 
Pacific R & H, 
subsidiary of R & H, is one of the largest 
manufacturers and distributors on the 
Pacific coast of Liquid HCN and Cyanides 
for fumigation purposes, and also man- 
ufactures reclaimed rubber. 

Dr. Rykenboer is vice-president and 
assistant general manager of R. & H. He 
is also a director of Niacet Chemical and 
was recently elected a director of The 
Midland Ammonia Co., Midland, Mich. 


Fahs, assistant secretary. 





Cooper in Prior Co. 


George 8S. Cooper, formerly — sales 
manager, Diamond Alkali, Pittsburgh, 
has acquired a financial interest in H. B. 
Prior Co., well-known New York jobbing 





George S. Cooper 
Springs a surprise on the alkali industry 


firm and representative for a number of 
nationally important industrial chemical 
manufacturers. At a recent meeting of 
the directors he was elected vice-president, 
and will be intimately connected with the 
sales policies of the Prior Company. 

At the end of the World War Mr. 
Cooper joined the sales development de- 
partment of Hooker Electrochemical, 
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spending most of his time in the South. 
With the formation in 1929 of the W. F. 
George Chemicals, Inc., N. Y. City, he 
became secretary and treasurer. In 1922 
he resigned to enter the sa‘es department 
of Diamond with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, and in 1930 was made sales 
manager. 

Included in the sales representations of 
the Prior Company are Diamond Alkali’s 
soda ash, Carbide’s caustic, and Standard 
Chromate’s bichromate of soda. 

Mr. Cooper's new headquarters are at 
the main office of H. B. Prior Co., in the 
Graybar Building in N. Y. City. He 
assumed his new position on June 1. 





Swann Changes 

Edward L. Sayers, Swann vice-president 
has been placed in general charge of the 
district including Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia. Mr. Sayers is a 
prominent figure in industry as he has 
held a number of important engineering, 
production and executive positions since 
graduating from Columbia in 1908. His 








Edward L. Sayers 
Deserts production for sales 


headquarters will be at Charlotte. Assist- 
ing Mr. Sayers, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, are O. L. Williams, who will 
cover the greater part of North Carolina 
and Virginia; J. F. Yeates, Jr., who has 
been assigned to South Carolina, and B. F. 
Morgan, who will cover the Shenandoah 
Valley from Bristol, Va., to Hagerstown, 
Maryland. The Baltimore office is in 
charge of Dr. J. W. Perry, Jr., who until 
recently was engaged in chemical teaching 
and research work. 
John W. Davis. 


He will be assisted by 


Arthur W. Mudge is directing sales of 
raw materials for the perfume and flavor- 
ing extract industries of the chemical 
divisions of DuPont. Mr. Mudge has 
headquarters at 260 West Bway, N. Y. 
City. 

H. C. Mandeville of Elmira, N. Y., was 
elected president of Worcester Salt to 
succeed Lorenzo Benedict who died May 
16. Formerly president of Remington 
Salt of Ithaca, Mr. Mandeville has been 
engaged in the salt business for 20 years. 
He has been a director of Worcester Salt 
since 1929. 





National Oil Changes 

National Oil Product’s personnel was 
completely reorganized recently according 
to an announcement made by Charles P. 
Gulick, president. The following depart- 
ment managers have been named _ by 
President Gulick to specialize and devote 





Pres. Charles P. Gulick 


Shakes up his organization 


their entire time to the various industries 
which the company serves: G. D. Davis, 
general sales manager; O. E. Lohrke, 
manager of the paint, oil and metallic 
soaps division; Dr. C. I. Post, manager of 
the tanning oil division; L. D. Grupelli, 
manager of technical sales promotional 
department, and Leslie M. Brown, direc- 
tor of sales of the farm feed division, and 
T. A. Printon, manager textile oil division 
Hereafter the company will serve its 
customers by industries rather than by 
territorial locations. 

Ralph Wechsler heads the company’s 
laboratories, while Dr. K. T. Steik is 
research director. The technical service 
staff includes L. W. Davis, Dr. D. 8. 
Chamberlin and R. E. Porter. Among 
new men taken into the organization are 
E. C. Rebholtz, H. F. Leupold, G. W. 
Standish and 8. 8. Mattison. 

The company will maintain branch 
offices in Boston, Chieago, and San 
Francisco. 

Henry E. Jacoby, mechanical engineer, 
removed from No. 95-97 Liberty St., to 
205 E 42 st., N. Y. City. Mr. Jacoby will 
continue as the exclusive sales representa- 
tive in this territory of the Zaremba Co., 
manufacturing evaporators, and D. R. 
Sperry & Co., manufacturing filter presses, 
besides specializing in various other forms 
of chemical machinery and equipment. 


W. H. Croft, president of the Magnus 
Co., was elected a vice-president of 
National Lead and placed in charge of all 
matters of traffic and sales. He will also 
continue as head of Magnus. 


Arthur W. Wilkinson resigned as treas- 
urer and general manager, Sterling Prod- 
ucts, his duties being assumed by Howard 
B. Bishop. 
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Ralph C. Brown, superintendent, Na- 
tional Carbon plant at Fostoria, Ohio, 
has been transferred to the general 
offices in Cleveland. He will be succeeded 
by Fielder Israel from the National 
Carbon plant at Niagara Falls. 


George Omohundro, for ten years con- 
nected with the electroplating and case 
hardening division of Cyanamid, is now 
with Meterjol Products, a new company 
manufacturing detergents with  head- 
quarters in the Empire State Bldg., 
N. Y. City. 


Milford H. Corbin has been transferred 
from lacquer development division, Ault 
& Wiborg, Cincinnati, to technical service 
and sales at Cleveland. 


Mary G. Keyes recently opened a 
laboratory for chemical analysis, specializ- 
ing in silicate rocks and minerals, at 1512 
3ist St., Washington. 


William H. P. Oliver was elected direc- 
tor of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 
succeeding the late Allan MeCulloh. 


Personal 


Edward M. de Greeff returned to 
London on the Bremen, May 21, following 





Edward M. de Greeff 
Visits with Brother Robert 


a short visit with his brother, Robert W. 
de Greeff, president, R. W. Greeff & Co., 
N. Y. City. Mr. de Greeff is head of the 
London office. 


Dr. A. A. Noyes received the first 
Theodore William Richards gold medal 
on May 6. The award is to be made 
annually by the Northeastern section of 
the A. C. 8. Dr. Noyes was formerly of 
M. I. T. and is now head of the chemistry 
department and director of the Gates 
Chemical Laboratory of the California 
Institute of Technology. Presentation of 
the medal was made by the retiring 
Northeastern Section head, Dr. William 
P. Ryan. President-elect A. B. Lamb of 
the A. C. 8S. was present. 

Senate inquiry last month into the 
inner secrets of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


brought out the name of Sir Harry 
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McGowan, I. C. I. head, in connection 
with a pool in Radio stock Sir Harry's 
venture was reported to have netted 
$58,000. Perey A. Rockefeller, Air Re- 
duction director, was also said to have 
profited to the extent of $46,673 shared in 
a joint account with Bernard E. Smith. 


The Francis C. Phillips Medal Award for 
1932 has been awarded to Howard Kane, 
who will receive his B. 8S. degree in chemis- 
try in June from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. Research 
Fellowship in Analytical Chemistry, Mid- 
Western Division, for 1932-33 was awarded 
to Vernon E. Stenger at the University of 
Minnesota. He will work under the 
direction of I. M. Kolthoff on co-pre- 
cipitation. 

Clyde H. Bailey, professor of agricul- 
tural biochemistry, at Minnesota, and 
cereal chemist in charge of the Section of 
Cereal Chemistry, Division of Agricul- 
tural Biochemistry, Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has been 
awarded the Thomas Burr Osborne gold 
medal of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists ‘‘for distinguished con- 
tributions in cereal chemistry.”’ 


J. Wrench, sales manager, Industrial 
Chemical Sales, expects to leave for Eng- 
land and the Continent July 2. 


Frederic Pope of N. Y City, president 
of the Nitrogen Engineering Corp., was 
one of President Hoover’s callers on May 
23. The subject of his conference was 
not announced. 


Dr. J. V. N. Dorr, president of the 
Dorr Co., and a new member of the 
Consulting Board of Editors of CHimicaL 
Markets, returned from a European trip 
on May 23. 

George ©. Lewis was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chemists’ Club of New York 





Pres. George C. Lewis 
Willing to serve N. Y. Chemists again 
to May, 1933, to succeed himself. He is 
president of L. Martin Co., Dareco Sales 


Co., and a director of Columbian Carbon. 
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Chemical executives arriving recently & Clark; and _ secretary, Howard S. Joseph Wafer, assistant sales manager 
from European trips included W. D. Neiman, patent attorney and editor, Industrial Chemical Sales added to his 
Huntington, Cyanamid, A. A. Holmes, Textile Colorist. reputation by being selected as soloist at 


G. Ober & Sons, and Sidney B. Haskell, 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products. Dr. Paul D. 
Merica, assistant to the president of Inter- 
national Nickel is scheduled to return 
June 15. Other sea-going chemical leaders 
were Charles P. McCormick, vice-presi- 
dent, McCormack & Co. who sailed 
May 7 on the ‘Britannic’, Otto A. C. 
Hagen, president, Otto A. C. Hagen Co., 
and James J. Kerrigan, Merck 
manager who left via Quebec. 


sales 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute will 
confer on June 15 the degree of Doctor of 
Science on Professor Moses Gomberg, 
Chairman of the Department of Chemis- 
try, University of Michigan and _ past 
president of the A. C.S. The same degree 
will also be conferred on Professor Irving 
W. Fay of the Polytechnic who becomes 
Professor Emeritus of Chemistry after 
35 years of service at the Institute. Both 
scientists will be honored guests at the 
Corporation Dinner to be held June 15 
at the University Club in N. Y. City. 

Boyd Hardin, Arizona Chemical, Camp 
Verde, Ariz., is now in Dutch Guinea. 


Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, was elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Chemists for the period 1932-1934, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Frederick E. Breithut, who 


Prof. Hugh Stott Taylor, chairman of 
the chemistry department at Princeton 
has been chosen to deliver the Edgar 
Marburg lecture at the 1932 annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing 
Materials in Atlantie City in June. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Tuttle Barnaby 
of this city and Barnhouse, Pound Ridge, 
N. Y., announced the engagement of Mrs. 
Barnaby’s daughter, Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
liams Haynes, to Paul D. Bunker Jr., a 
cadet at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. Miss 
Haynes is the daughter of Williams 
Haynes. 


Francis P. Garvan, president, Chemical 
Foundations, was awarded the 1932 
Mendel Medal, which is bestowed an- 
nually by Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pa. The medal was formally presented 
at the college commencement exercises 
June 7. 


C. Wilbur Miller, president Davison 
Chemical, named a candidate for member- 
ship in the Republican National com- 
mittee for Maryland. 


Albert F. Baker, Bradley & Baker 
served as chairman of the committee on 
golf at the annual meeting of the National 
Fertilizer Association held at White Sul- 


the Annual Banquet of the American 
Water Works Association May 4. He was 
accompanied by William Orchard, general 
sales manager, Wallace & Tiernan. 


Major Thomas Knowles and Thomas P 
Berington, directors of Monsanto 
Chemical Works, Ltd., British division of 
Monsanto, who 


two 


are visiting America, 
were entertained May 11 by a dinner in 
their honor given by Monsanto executive 
officers at the Racquet Club in St. Louis. 


Dr. C. M. 


director 


A. Stine, duPont 
addressed a 


research 
dinner meeting 
recently at the third annual conference of 
donors to the Johns Hopkins national 
fellowship plan. 

David H. Scott, president, East Coast 
Fertilizer, Wilmington, N. C., suffered a 
severe injury in an automobile accident on 
May 7. 


Theodore Swann received the degree of 
Doctor of Science at the 60th commence- 
ment of Alabama Poly on May 17. 


Dr. Edward Curtis Franklin, professor 
emeritus of organic chemistry at Leland 
Stanford received on May 20th, the 
Willard Gibbs Medal of the Chicago 
Section of the A. C. S. for 
and contribution to 
applied chemistry.” 


“eminent 


work in pure and 


phur Springs, June 6 to 8. 
has held office for the last four years. H. W. Bennett, president of the Tung 
Oil Association addressed the Drug and 
Chemical Section, N. Y. Board of Trade 
on May 26, discussing the possibilities of 


Other officers elected were: vice-presi- Dre Vi. 
dent, M. L. chief 
Caleo; 


Holland, chemical engineer 
for Virginia-Carolina Chemical was guest 
of honor at a recent meeting of the Vir- 
ginia section of the A. C.S. 
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Crossley, chemist, 
treasurer, D. P. Morgan, Jr., 


chemical economist for Scudder, Stevens future development of this important oil 
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Cyanamid’s most successful and best 
attended annual Spring outing and golf 
tournament held Saturday, May 21st at 
the Blue Hill Country Club, Pearl River, 
N. Y. The attendance from the parent 
and associate companies was about 120 
and all took an active part in the tourna- 
ment and other festivities. Thirteen 
four-mén teams, each representing a dif- 
ferent unit, competed for the President’s 
cup. 

The President’s trophy for low net team 
score was won by the Kalbfleisch Corp., 
comprised of H. L. Derby (75), P. M. 
Dinkins (82), J. Frediksson (78), and 
J. M. Kingston (69), total 304. The 
Calco Trophy for individual low gross 
score, donated by Mr. R. C. Jeffcott,was 
won by Mr. C. A. Fowler, score 82. The 
Golf Committee cup for the individual low 
net score was won by Mr. J. M. Kingston, 
score 69. 

The Kickers Handicap resulted in a four 
cornered tie between Messrs. Dr. Eick- 
ham, F. M. Fargo, Jr., H. C. Klipstein, and 
J. M. Kingston. The drawing was won by 
Mr. Kingston. The low put score was a 
tie between Messrs. H. L. Derby and 
H. R. Houston. 


L. Mundet & Son, Ine. of Texas, Com- 
merce & Palmer Sts., Houston, Texas, 
have established a sub-branch office at 
4600 Gaston Ave., Dallas, Texas. A. A. 
Stone, formerly one of the sales engineers 
of the Houston office, has been trans- 
ferred to Dallas, where he is now in 
charge. To replace Mr. Stone, Walter R. 
Rochow has been employed. Mr. Rochow 
will assist Mr. Willard Selle, manager of 
the Houston office. 





Clarence Morgan announces formation 
of anew company to be known as Clarence 
Morgan, Inc. Company will handle a full 
line of chemicals with headquarters at 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Gross Engineering, 3955 W. 25th St., 
Cleveland, has introduced a new type of 
lead-coated steel drum of 10 gallons 
capacity, suitable for handling, shipping 
and storing acids. Larger sizes may be 
supplied if desired. The new drum con- 
forms to the 5-A specifications of the 
I. C. C. Bureau of Explosives for use with 
sulfuric acid of all strengths, battery 
acid, electrolyte acids, and hydrofluoric 
acid, as well as for phosphorus liquid 
compounds, bromine and other liquids 
which do not attack lead. 


Aluminum Company announced a 10 
per cent reduction in salaries and wages, 
effective June 1. The cut will affect all 
employes of the company and _ its 
subsidiaries. 


Church & Dwight’s business in 1931 
was the best in the 40 years the company 
has been operating in Syracuse. Present 
high operating rate points to even better 
results in 1932. 
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Company News 


Linde Air Products announced during 
the past month substantial reductions in 
prices of Oxweld Welding and Cutting 
Blowpipes. 


P. & G. will build a soap plant at Man- 
chester, England, to expand its business 
in the British Isles. Construction will 
begin immediately. New plant will be as 
large and possibly larger than the plant of 
Thos. Hedley & Co., Ltd., at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, which is controlled by P. & G. 

Ditzler Color subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass reports sales for the period 
from March 15 to April 15 were greater 
than for any previous month in the com- 
pany’s 30-year history. Company man- 
ufactures automotive lacquers and other 
finishing materials. 

Vanadium probably will close plant of 
the Southern Mineral Products Co. at 
Piney River, June 1 according to reports. 
The Vanadium titanium plant recently 
employed 300 men, but 100 were laid off 
during the past few weeks. Charles Rees, 
vice-president, appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in Washing- 
ton recently and asked for a tariff adjust- 
ment to meet competition of titanium ore 
from India, similar to that produced at 
the Vanadium property. Indian ore pro- 
ducers are now able to ship titanium to the 
United States at lower prices than it can 
be produced in this country, he main- 
tained. 

Hewitt Bros. Soap Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
purchased the plant of the Joyce Cridland 
Co., which adjoins its plant, according to 
James M. Hewitt, president and treasurer. 

Innis Speiden’s offices will be closed on 
Saturdays until further notice. 

Canadian Industries, cellophane plant 
at Shawinigan Falls, has been placed in 
operation. Shipments started the first 
week of May. Plant has been erected at 
a cost of approximately $1,000,000 and is 
the fourth new plant erected by Canadian 
Industries in the last two years. 

U.S. L.’s new educational exhibit on the 
ground floor of the Lincoln Building is 
attracting large numbers. 

Wessel, Duval moved from 1 Broadway 
to the Stone & Webster Building at 
90 Broad St., N. Y. City. 

Penn Salt has appointed Thomas M. 
Gillespie salesman in the Chicago district 
with offices at 20 N. Wacker Drive. 

Barrett purchased recently 14 acres of 
land at Malden, Mass., for a new plant. 
It is planned to erect tanks for the storage 
of 3,975,000 gallons of tar and tar prod- 
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ucts. For fuel consumption, storage 
capacity for approximately 30,000 gallons 
of fuel oil and 10,000 gallons of gasoline 
will be provided. Upon completion the 
company will move its present plant from 
Everett to Malden. 

Northern Blower Co., Cleveland has 
added Karl Gross to its staff. Mr. Gross 
is one of the country’s foremost authori- 
ties on lead burning, lead coating and 
homogeneous lead work. 

The Dust Recovering & Conveying Co., 
Cleveland has formed a foreign business 
department, and has adopted a policy of 
licensing foreign manufacturers in the 
principal industrial countries to build and 
sell, in their own territories, dust collecting 
and pneumatic conveying equipment from 
Dracco designs. C. H. de Coningh has 
been appointed foreign sales manager. 

Ralph N. Marble, a minority stock- 
holder in the Western Machinery, a 
Kansas Corporation with general offices 
at Wichita, Kansas filed a_ petition, 
April 20, in the District Court of that 
city, asking for a receiver, accounting and 
dissolution of the corporation, alleging 
this company had paid no dividends 
during the past two years, that it had 
failed to show a reasonable profit upon 
its investments and that the business was 
being operated by and for the special 
benefit of the controlling interests. 

On May 18th, the case was presented 
before the District Court of Sedgwick 
County. Court denied the application for 
a receiver, stating that the plaintiff’s 
evidence showed no grounds for the 
appointment of a receiver. 








Toledo Precision Devices, Inc., Toledo 
is now marketing new automatic batching 
equipment which reduces batching of 
materials to a simple cycle of lever and 
button operations which can be performed 
by unskilled labor. 





Supreme Court declined May 23, to 
review a decision holding the term, ‘dry 
ice,’ to be descriptive and not subject to 
trade-mark registration. Appeal was 
brought by Dry Ice Corp. which had 
failed in its attempt to prevent use of the 
term by the Louisiana Dry Ice Corp. and 
others. 

Southern Alkali,. jointly owned by 
Cyanamid and Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
purchased gas production of 2,678 acres of 
land in the Saxet pool, Neuces county, 
Texas. Company is reported to have paid 
$225,000 for the gas rights and four cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet for fuel used by the 
chemical plant to be erected at Corpus 
Christi. 





American Smelting & Refining Co. has 
closed its smelter at El Paso for two 
months. 
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Foreign Trade 


U.S. chemical foreign trade in the first 
quarter of 1932 continued to show a 
favorable balance and a revival in exports 
of crude coal-tar products, according to 
statistics released during the past month 
by the Chemical Division of the Dept. 
of Commerce. Exports exceeded imports 
by $4,000,000. 

Although the total value was reduced 
materially, this reduction was due partially 
to a marked decline in prices. The number 
of invoices during the current quarter was 
as great, if not greater, than in any other 
period. There is little evidence of a 
cessation of demand for American chem- 
icals in world markets generally, even if 
the sizes of the individual orders have 
decreased noticeably. The large number 
of small invoices, however, indicates that 
some firms formerly giving little or no 
attention to exports are now endeavoring 
to cultivate this outlet. There has, 
moreover, been an increase in inquiries 
directed to the bureau by firms seeking 
agents even in the most obscure parts of 
the world. 


Shifts in Products 


Some surprises developed during the 
quarter although the trade as a whole 
continued depressed. There was a tend- 
ency toward the revival of a fair-sized 
business in commodities which more than 
a decade ago held prominent positions in 
the trade, such as exports of coal-tar, 
coal-tar pitch, and methanol, and imports 
of lac and shellac, natural camphor, 
pyrethrum flowers, coal-tar acids, and 
ammonium sulfate. 

Both exports and imports recorded 
large declines as compared with figures 
for the corresponding period of 1931, the 
former dropping 26 per cent, from $33,- 
841,000 to $25,029,000, and the latter 
41 per cent, from $36,060,000 to $21,108,- 
000. The table below shows the im- 
ports and exports of chemicals and allied 
products during the first quarters of 1931 
and 1932, by major groups. 

Exports of gum rosin increased 39 per 
cent in quantities shipped, from 169,400 
barrels in the first quarter of 1931 to 
233,700 in the first quarter of 1932, but 
values fell 6 per cent from $1,420,000 to 
$1,377,000. Gum spirits of turpentine, 
however, failed to improve and exports 
declined from 2,102,000 gallons, valued at 


After small receipts of varnish gums 
the past two years, imports during the 
first quarter of 1931 advanced 16 per cent 
in quantity, to 11,844,000 pounds, and 
13 per cent in value, to $1,221,000. Lac 
and shellac accounted for this increase 
with a total importation of 6,714,000 
pounds. 


Phenomenal Camphor Growth 

Imports of natural camphor, both crude 
and refined, more than doubled to 1,141,- 
000 pounds, while values exceeded those 
of the corresponding period of 1931 by 
82 per cent and reached a total of $387,000. 
Incoming shipments of synthetic camphor, 
however, fell 19 per cent to 500,000 
pounds $135,500. 

In the coal-tar products group, exports 
of tar and pitch returned to important 
places. Shipments of crude coal tar the 
first three months of 1932—93,000 barrels 
—were larger than for the entire years 
1930 and 1931. Exports of coal-tar pitch, 
which exceeded 50,000 tons for the same 
period, were equal to those of the entire 
year 1931, double those of 1930, and 
larger than for any preceding year. The 
bulk of this shipment was destined for 
France. 

Although the quantity of colors, dyes, 
stains, and color lakes exported fell 30 
per cent, to 4,940,000 pounds, the value 
declined only 20 per cent, to $1,220,000. 
Imports, however, showed a loss of only 
one per cent in poundage, to a total 
receipt of 1,063,000 pounds ($1,150,000). 

In the industrial chemical trade, most 
of the synthetic organic chemicals regis- 
tered slight improvements. Those which 
made the largest gains were: acetone 
and carbon tetrachloride, which doubled 
to 1,500,000 and 208,000 pounds, re- 
spectively; methanol, which advanced 85 
per cent, to 174,000 gallons; carbon bi- 
sulfide, 36 per cent, to 629,000 pounds; 
and miscellaneous synthetic organic com- 
pounds, 72 per cent, to 738,000 pounds. 

Exports of citrate of lime, until recently 
an important commodity, rose more than 
120 per cent, to 2,118,000 pounds, valued 
at $190,800. Of the other industrial 
chemicals which gained, of chief import- 
ance, were exports of borax, to 50,864,000 
pounds ($911,000); soda ash, to 5,915,000 
pounds ($106,000); and textile specialty 
compounds, to 1,263,000 pounds ($74,000). 

With the exception of copper sulfate, 
potassium nitrate, sodium cyanide, and 


icals during the current quarter continued 
to be a little below those of 
responding quarter of 1931. There were 
no conspicuous decreases, however. 

In the other groups there were few 
signs of improvement in exports. In 
imports, however, there were some gains 
in receipts of pigments, especially chem- 
ical, and of ammonium sulfate. This last 
commodity continued the upward swing 
started last year, with a total inportation 
of 63,000 tons, valued at $1,398,000 for 
the first three months of 1932 


the cor- 





Cut Production 
Amos J. Beatty, president of the 
Petroleum Institute, presiding at the mid- 


year meeting at Tulsa, June 2, stated, 











Amos J. Beatty 


Czar of the oil industry finds 
still unruly 


subjects 


“Crude oil production controls the general 
situation in the industry and it is still too 
high, although notable progress has been 
made in curtailment and proration. <A 
daily average output of 2,000,000 barrels 
should be the limit at this time, he said.” 
This compares with a daily average flow 
of 2,169,400 barrels for last 
with a somewhat higher 
several preceding weeks. 


week and 
average for 





Alabama in Line 

Alabama State Board of Agriculture 
adopted changes in fertilizer regulations 
to bring about uniformity of administra- 
tion of the fertilizer law at a recent meet- 
ing held in Montgomery. Meeting was 
attended by many Alabama 
dealers and Charles J. Brand, executive 
secretary, National Fertilizer Association. 

“Alabama was the fortieth State to 


fertilizer 








a ; . : adopt the regulations,’ according to 
$911,900, to 1,896,000 galions, valued at radium salts, which increased to a rather j a aad setae isatiditeeciaueiall ; th 
meee, : ‘ : J. Lloyd / , co 4 amber o e 
$706,900. large extent, imports of industrial chem- aes ie , 
board. New regulations become effective 
; 2. October 1. 
United States Chemical Foreign Trade in January-March quarter 
(In thousands of dollars) _ 7 e 
Exports Imports I raffic Meeting 
Item 1991 19888 198i 1888 Amendments to I. C. C. regulations 
Naval stores, gums, resins........... 3,135 2,582 3,583 2,912 ; ; ‘ i? 
Crude drugs and botanicals..................... 541 251 =1,420 ~—«:1,300 covering the shipment of chemicals will be 
II ice ore oe oa cl hig aly, so b's 3: vl. #6 ecdrans 386 371 970 799 ae wm. , “ee . _ 
Pyroxylin scrap, film base and scrap. aecea 199 587 ; see disc ussed June 20 at = mee ting in the 
Sulfur, orude and pyrites. aes ct Sea ey Rate eer j 1,749 1,867 , 336 , 74 office of the Bureau of Explosives, Room 
EEE He eer ere rr rere ei <a 2,595 2,2 2,72¢ 2,222 ‘ , . m » es 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 5 eran 4,185 2,915 1,257 861 1804,30 Vesey St., N. Y. City. Over 60 
dy = ae ; ; 
ae er a eee ARETE SEL e iis Oise — eT items are on the calendar and the hearings 
Wrertiliners Qi MIAtOTIBIS. 0). 6. secs ccc edseenees 3,882 2,580 17,262 5,746 will be attended by prominent traffic 
Soaps and toilet preparations.............. 2,960 1,709 631 491 executives 
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REGUS PAT. OFF 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


& 


“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


————————— 
o> > 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 





Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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The Financial Markets 


Stocks Decline 


Sharply to New Lows—Du Pont, Mathieson and 
Carbide Dividends Reduced—Allied Unchanged 


Inflation Below 


1921 Levels 


The stock market experienced a fresh 
wave of distress selling in May. Liquida- 
tion embraced all groups with numerous 
issues at new lows. Washington news was 
particularly disappointing. Congress 
after three months of deliberation seemed 














es Sees 











as the month closed to be no nearer 
balancing the budget and adjourning. 
A ray of hope appeared on the horizon 
as the new month opened however, when 
the President addressed the Senate per- 
sonally urging immediate action. He did 
not mince words in explaining the seri- 
ousness of the situation. As this is written 
it seems likely that a tax bill will be passed 
by the second week in June, but without 
the manufacturers sales tax being in- 
cluded in its provisions. The uncertainty 
surrounding federal finances has prevented 
any of the really constructive steps that 
have been taken from showing any con- 
crete improvement in general 
conditions. 

The severe depreciation in May followed 
one of almost equal severity in April and 
has brought prices down to almost un- 
believable levels. 

The extent of the drop is shown by a 
compilation made by The New York 
Times of 240 issues, covering twenty of 
the prominent groups traded on the 
Stock Exchange. These stocks depre- 


business 


the level of prices at the end of April, all 
groups participating in the decline. This 
loss compared with one of $2,534,657,948 


April, equivalent to 26 per cent, and 
with $3,782,578,527 in May, 1931. 
From the end of September, 1929, the 


last full month of rising prices in the bull 
market, to the end of last month, values 
of stocks used in this compilation declined 
80 per cent. Deflation is a mild term 
these circumstances. 

The following table shows the decline 
in group values in May: 


under 


Group and Avr. Net Change 
Number of Issues Ch'ge in in 
Points Values 
Amusements (5) 2.875 $26,184,231 


Building equip- 
ment (9) 2.014 
Business equip- 


30,7 10,656 


ment (4) 1.094 7,633,861 
Chain stores (14) 3.000 139,670,883 
Chemicals (9) 2.986 82,875,154 
Coppers (15) 1.217 50,596,914 


Department stores 











(10) 2.925 19,236,602 
Foods (19) 3.842 193,848,823 
Leathers (4) 156 211,446 
Mail order (3) 2.542 31,200,066 
Motors (15) 925 114,955, 300 
Motor equipment (7) 1.375 9,589,92! 
Oils (22) 352 
Public utilities (29) 6.733 23,08 73 
Railroads (25) 5.550 382 "889,077 
Railroad equip- 

ment (8) 1.344 ,079, 903 
Rubber (6) 1.125 
Steels (13) 1.529 604 
Sugars (9) 639 4°268°378 
Tobacecos (14) 5.643 130,595, 151 

Aver. and total 240 

issues 008 2,151,994,888 


The actual dollar and cents losses in a 
number of leading chemical stocks are 
given below: 


Allied Chemical & Dye $12,906,923 


Commercial Solvents Corp 6,641,743 
Davison Chemical Co 315,042 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 29,047,418 
Mathieson Alkali Works 1,626,090 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 11,431,800 
Union Carbide & Carbon 18,442,804 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


2,523,447 
$60,113 


$60, 1 13 $82 93: 5,267 


Total 


In a similar analysis of chemical stocks 














ciated $2,151,994,888, or 30 per cent from by the N. ¥. Evening Sun a total depre- 
Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 
Apr. 29 May 6 May 13 May 20 W144 27 Net Change 
Allied Chem . 52" 56! 521% 5338 50', 2% 
Air Reduction ; 357% 3814 37 381 3534 lg 
Anaconda : ; 47% 534 5 476 4 - 7% 
Columbian Carbon 217% 2034 18! 19 157% 5 
Com. Sol 6 614 5 5! z 4 
Du Pont : 28 30% 27 4 29! 267% 1'% 
Mathieson 12 11% 1} 107% 9% -234 
eg ge 2014 22 21 19! 17! —234 
Stand. N. wa 225% 25% 237% 25 2378 +14 
Texas Gull sire aie 177% 18'4 17 163% 1378 ~4 
u. 8.1. one 20 15 19 17% 157% 137% 654 
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the month of $87,137,870, a 
decline of 12 per cent, was reported. In 
the Sun group Air Reduction with a net 
loss of $736,128, Freeport with a net loss, 
of $3,466,469 are included and Virginia- 
Carolina omitted, otherwise the 
is identical with that of the Times. 
Announcement of several dividend 
ductions during the month affected the 
chemical group adversely, in addition to 
the general depressed feeling existing in 
most quarters. Du Pont, Carbide, and 
Mathieson found it expedient to conserve 
cash positions by lowering dividend rates. 


ciation for 


group 


Average Price Lower 

CuemicaL Markets’ Average Price for 
15 representative chemical stocks shows 
the severity of the latest decline. The 
Price stood at the following figures at the 
close of business on each of the successive 
Fridays: April 29, $19.09; May 6, $19.84; 
May 13, $18.68; May 20, $17.76; May 
27, $16.88. On May 29, 1931 the Price 
stood at $40.27 a net loss of $23.39 in a 
year. The common stocks included in the 
Price are Air Reduction, Allied, Davidson, 


Anaconda, Columbian Carbon, Commer- 
cial Solvents, Corn Products Refining, 
Devoe & Raynolds, du Pont, Liquid 


Carbonic, Standard of N. J., U. S. L., 
Texas Gulf, Union 
Cysnamid. 


Carbide, and 


Breaking 1921 Levels 

Deflation is now past the 1921 level. 
The 1932 and 1921 low prices for several 
important chamical stocks are shown in 
percentages of book value, excluding 
intangibles, and of equities in working 
vapital after deducting full par value of 


all prior obligations, in the following table: 


% Low priceto +t% 
book value 


Low price to 
working capital 


1932 1921 1932 1921 
Allied Chemical 56 61 114 425 
American Smelting 16 22 * * 
Eastman Kodak 67 144 158 251 
International Nickel 48 37 * 804 
Standard Oilof Calif 39 115 273 728 
Standard Oil of N. J 41 71 {508 258 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 126 124 269 206 
Union Carbide 68 82 275 241 
*After deducting all prior obligations at par 
+Prior obligations exceed working capital tAfter 


deducting minority 
interest ratio is 105% 


interest Before minority 


International Match Corp.’s 1,350,000 
shares of participating preference stock of 
$35 par value have been stricken from the 
list by the New York Stock Exchange. 


N. Y. Curb Exchange members were 
warned recently by the secretary that 
certificates of the common stock of Wor- 
cester Salt, alleged to have been forged, 
had been introduced into the 
district. 


financial 
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Foreign Markets 


London April 29 May 31 
British Celanese... . re, 5s 
Celanese sac iece ute Bonn te . 12s 6d 10s 
Courtaulds..... ; . £1% £1% 
Distillers. . 42s 6d 42s 3d 
Imperial Chemic:s al. bse-sece 14s lls 
Un. Molasses....... . §e 4s 444d 

Paris 
Kuhlmann ; , 390 390 
L'Air Liquide. . 5 oie oie. 630 

Milan 
Montecatini ‘ 85% lire 80% 
Snia Viscosa : 12034 100% 
Rteleen........ bate areas 12 10'% 

Berlin 
ks ere . 98rm 89 


Solvay Investment Reports 


N. Y. Stock Exchange has received 
notice that the security behind Solvay 
American Investment Corp. 15-year, 5% 
secured notes, series A, due 1942 is as 
follows: $200,687 cash; 380,758 shares of 
Allied Chemical common stock; 10,200 
shares of American International com- 
mon; 12,500 A. C. for participating 
debentures of Kreuger & Toll; 3,200 
shares of Chase National Bank; 642 
shares of Guaranty Trust capital stock; 
100 shares of First National stock; $620, 
000 Solvay American Investment Corp. 
5% secured gold notes, series A, 1942; 
and $280,000 U. S. Treasury 3'%s due 
October 15, 1932. 

On the basis of closing prices, May 27 
the pledged collateral behind the 5% 
notes had a market value of $20,383,178, 
or slightly more than twice the $10,020,850 
par amount of the notes outstanding last 
March 31. 

Tubize Chatillon recapitalization ap- 
proved by stockholders at a special meet- 
ing and an initial dividend of 134 per cent 
on the seven per cent preferred stock was 
declared. J. E. Bassill was elected presi- 
dent to succeed B. G. Slaughter. 

American Asphalt Paint, Chicago, in- 
creased its preferred stock to $500,000 
from $200,000 for purposes of general 
expansion. 

United States Smelting, Refining re- 
cently purchased in the market 90,069 
shares of its common and 12,753 pre- 
ferred shares. 





Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Alum. Industries... $ .12} May 31 June 15 
Amer. Home Prod. . .35 May 14 June 1 
“— Smelt & Ref. 

oS RP ae $1.75 May 6 June 1 
Petts 4 Smeit & Ref. 

BW Sac. 1.50 May 6 June 1 
Archer Daniels... . .25. May 21 June 1 
Atlas Powder ..... .25 May 31 June 10 
Colgate-Palm. pf... 1.50 Junel0 July 1 
cy 1.00 May 16 June 1 
Du Pont, deb...... 1.50 July 9 July 25 
Du Pont, com..... .75 May 25 June 15 
East. Kodak, com. . 1.25 June 4 July 1 
East. Kodak, pf... 1.50 June 4 July 1 
Freeport Texas... . .50. May 13 June 1 
Heyden Chem..... .25 May 20 June 1 
Heyden Chem pf.. 1.75 June 20 July 1 
Intern] Salt..... : .374 June 15 July 1 
Lehn & Fink...... .50 May 16 June 1 
Pennick & ah ‘ .25. May 28 June 13 
P&G5% 1.25 May 25 June 15 
Sherwin Wi oes pf 1.50 May 14 June 1 
ge oo le oe .20 May 6 June 15 
Le ¢ o aaa .50 May 16 June 15 
Std. of ind........ .25 May 16 June 15 
Std. of N. J. .25 May 16 June 15 
Texas Gulf Sulfur... .50 June 1 June 15 
Westvaco Chlorine. .25 May 16 June 1 











Dividend Action 


Monsanto Board of Directors declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of 3114 cents 
per share in cash, payable July 1, 1932, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 10. 





Union Carbide directors reduced the 
common dividend from 50 cents quarterly 
to 30 cents, establishing an annual basis 
of $1.20 for the stock. Dividend is pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 3. This 
is the second reduction to be made, 65 
cents quarterly having been paid until 
January of this year. 





Hercules Powder declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents on the common stock, 
payable June 25 to stock of record June 
14. This places the stock on a $2 annual 
basis against $3 previously. The com- 
pany reduced salaries 10 per cent effective 
July 1. All salaried employes will be 
placed on a 5-day week effective June 1. 





Du Pont directors declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share, placing the 
common stock on a $3 annual basis, as 
compared with $4 formerly. 

Coincident with the lowering of the dis- 
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Chemical common stock prices in 1932 have closely followed the trend of 1931. 
Will June show a recovery ? 


Chemical Markets 


bursement to stockholders, the manage- 
ment announced a 10 per cent reduction 
in the pay of salaried employees, effective 
June 1. 

The declaration of the 75-cent payment 
met the expectation of the financial dis- 
trict, in so far as curtailment was con- 
cerned, but in general it had been thought 
that the rate might be lowered to $2 per 
year. 





Mathieson directors on May 25 de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 37)4c per 
share on the common stock, no par value, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 
13. This compares with 50c per share 
paid each quarter from Jan. 1, 1930 to and 
incl. April 1, 1932. 

Monroe Chemical declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 8714 cents on the 
preferred stock, payable July 1 to stock 
of record June 15. 

Heyden Chemical declared a dividend 
of 25 cents on the common stock, payable 
June 1 to stock of record May 20: Three 
months ago a similar dividend was paid. 
Regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
preferred also was declared, payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 20. 


International Salt directors on May 18 
declared a dividend of 37c per share on 
the outstanding 240,000 shares of common 
stock, no par value, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 15. This compares 
with quarterly distributions of 75c per 
share made from Oct. 1, 1930 to and incl. 
Jan. 2, 1932, and 50 cents per share paid 
on April 1 last. President Edward L. 
Fuller stated that salaries and wages in all 
departments had been substantially re- 
duced, which, in addition to other econo- 
mies, should be reflected in company’s 
earnings. 


Devoe & Raynolds omitted quarterly 
dividend of 15 cents a share on its Class A 
and B common stocks due at this time. 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 
on its first and second preferred stocks 
were declared payable July 1 to stock of 
record June 20. 


Allied Chemical declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the pre- 
ferred, payable July 1 to stock of record 
June 10. 


Agfa Ansco announced a plan during 
the month for refunding indebtedness, 
increasing working capital and readjusting 
capital structure. 


Over the Counter Prices 


Apr. 29, 1932 May 31, 1932 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 


Se ey” 9 13 9 13 
co ae 31 38 30 37 
Merck, pfd....... 48 53 46 51 
ca fl Deriv.. 2% § 2 44 
2 0 2% 3 2 234 
j,i 32 38 32 38 
Worcester Salt... . 80 85 70 
Young, J. S. ries 70 70 ; 
Young, J. S. 'pfd.. ; 85 79 
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Earni ta 
ings at a Glance 
Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 1932 1931 19382 - 1931 
Air Reduction Co. 
Mar. 31, quarter $3.00 $652,214 $1,019,040 $.77 $1.21 
Amer. Com’! Alcohol: 
Mar. 31, quarter... f 108,257 124,837 h.28 h.33 
Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co.: 
Mar. 31, quarter... gg 213,553 * . 28 
9mos., Mar.31..... gg 658,426 * sau) 3 
Atlas Powder Co.: 
Mar. 31, quarter... hh 79,230 167,208 <.. 04 
Barnsdall Corp.: 
Mar. 31, quarter... f $390,125 1,658 
Carman & Co.: 
Mar. 31, quarter... f 20,782 46,143 b.03 b.35 
Columbian Carbon: 
Mar. 31, quarter 3.00 277,954 560,501 h.51 h1.04 
Certain-teed Products: 
Mar. 31, quarter... f $511,936 233,892 
Glidden Co.: 
Six months, April30_ f 73,274 39,856 p.89 p.33 
Hercules Powder 
Mar. 31 quarter 3.00 87,205 216,459 p.76 .03 
Liquid Carbonic Corp.: 
12 months, Mar. 31 2.00 896,099 1,180,888 2.61 3.44 
Monsanto Chem. Wks.: 
Mar. 31, quarter 1.25 275,859 255,378 .64 59 
Nat'l Distillers Prod.: 
Mar. 31, quarter 2.00 $223,473 £301,565 
Newport Indust, Inc 
Mar. 31 quarter, : 156,541 
Union Carbide & Carb. : 
Mar. 31, quarter 2.00 1,981,439 4,613,670 .22 51 
United Carbon Co.: 
Mar. 31, quarter f 161,667 $22,257 : 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron: 
Year, Dec. 31 f +$21,360 $4,886,150 ... $5.14 
fNo common dividends. hOn shares outstanding. ggLast declaration 
was designated as a 25c dividend. hhLast declaration was designated 
as a 50c dividend. bOn class B shares tNet loss. pOn preferred 
stock. {Profit before federal taxes. *Not available 











Company Reports 


Union Carbide & Carbon and subsidiaries report for quarter 
ended March 31, 1932, net income of $1,981,439 after taxes, 
depreciation, interest, preferred dividends of subsidiaries, ete., 
equivalent to 22 cents a share on 9,000,743 no-par shares of stock. 
This compares with $4,615,670 or 51 cents a share in first quarter 
of 19381. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 
1932, compares as follows: 


1932 1931 1930 1929 

Net after tax $4,015,779 $6,743,413 $8,755,165 $9,646,500 
Int & Sub pf divs 307,804 311,017 308,440 309,752 
Depr, etc 1,726,535 1,818,726 1,973,942 2,132,802 


Net ine $1,981,440 $4,613,670 $6,472,783 $7,203,946 


Columbian Carbon Nets $277.954 

Columbian Carbon and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
March 31, 1932, net 7,954 after depreciation, 
depletion and federal taxes, equivalent to 51 cents a share on 
538,420 shares of no-par stock. This compares with $560,501, or 
$1.04 a share on 536,395 shares in first quarter of 1931. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 
1932, compares as follows: 


income of $27 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
Net aft fed tax.. $600,775 $965,850 $1,254,976 $1,598,369 
Depr & depl 350,280 408,652 390,038 466,566 
Minority int *27 459 *3,303 54,933 71,846 
Net income. $277,954 $560,501 $810,005 $1,059,957 


*Credit. 


American Commercial Alcohol and subsidiaries report for 
quarter ended March 31, 1932, net profit of $108,257 after charges, 
depreciation and taxes, equivalent to 28 cents a share (par $10) 
on the 377,097 shares of capital stock which were outstanding at 
close of period, or 57 cents a share on 188,548 shares (par $20) 
of new stock which will presently be outstanding when all the old 
$10 par stock has been exchanged. In the first quarter of 1931, 
company reported net profit of $124,837, equal to 33 cents a 
share on 377,544 shares then outstanding. 
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United Carbon Shows Small Profit 


United Carbon and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
March 31, 1932, profit of $61,667 after depreciation and deple- 
tion, but before federal taxes, comparing with profit of $22,257 
in first quarter of 1931. 

Current assets as of March 31, 1932, including $454,612 cash, 
amounted to $3,446,526 and current liabilities were $996,522, 
comparing with cash of $770,036, current assets of $4,071,715 
and current liabilities of $1,198,285 on March 31, 1931. Capital 
stock consists of 18,392 shares of 7°; participating preferred and 
368,885 no-par shares of common. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 
1932, compares as follows: 


Operating profit 
Other income 


Total income 
Depreciation and depletion 


$230,745 
169,078 


$229,875 
207,618 


*Profit 


; $61,667 
*Before federal taxes 


Glidden and subsidiaries as of April 30, 1932, shows total 
assets of $32,181,808 compared with $34,198,477 on April 30, 
1931, and surplus of $14,740,001 
assets, including $1,757,404 eash, 
current 


against $15,187,553. Current 
amounted to $11,958,935 and 
comparing cash of $2 
394,733, current assets of $13,585,384 and current liabilities of 
$1,201,596 on April 30, 1931. 


Consolidated income account for six months ended April 50 


liabilities were $872,977, with 


1932, compares as follows: 
193 1431 1930 19 ; 


$454,311 


Oper income $541,789 $999,386 $1,741,748 
Other income *19,687 73,035 29,404 21,722 
Total income $522,102 $527,346 $1,028,790 $1,763,470 
Depreciation 295,794 293,698 326,675 208, 110 
Interest 153,034 188,392 152,697 91,447 
Federal tax 5,400 64,400 171,900 
Net profit $73,274 $39,856 $486,018 $1,292,013 
*Debit. 
MacAndrews & Forbes for quarter ended March 31, 1952, 


shows net profit of $139,895 after expenses, federal taxes and 
company’s proportion of results of operation of subsidiaries, 
equivalent after dividend requirements on 6°, preferred stock, 
to 33 cents a share on 326,543 shares of no-par common stock 
This compares with $217,826 or 56 cents a share on 355,700 
common shares in first quarter of 1931. 

Income account for quarter ended March 31 
as follows: 


1932, compares 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
*Net profit $139,896 $217,826 $255,763 $289j885 
Pfd divs 31,242 31,500 31,500 31,500 
Com divs 114,290 167,850 220,740 249,300 


Deficit 
*After expenses, federal taxes 
operation of subsidiaries. tSurplus 


$5,636 +t$18,476 +$3,523 t$9,085 
and company’s proportion of results of 


Newport industries and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
March 31, 1932, net loss of $56,541 after depreciation, interest 
and other charges, but exclusive of idle plant expense, amounting 
to $31,120, charged against reserve created for that purpose. In 
quarter ended December 31, 1931, net loss was $123,706, exclu- 
sive of $25,528 idle plant expenses. 

Consolidated income account of Newport Industries, Inc., and 
subsidiaries for quarter ended March 31, 1932, follows: Sales, 
net $441,967; cost and expenses $466,229; loss $24,262; de- 
preciation $52,020; interest and other charges, net $11,093; loss 
$87,375; profit on sale of stock $14,592; dividends $16,242; net 
loss (exclusive of idle plant expenses of $31,129 charged against 
reserve created for that purpose) $56,541. 


Liquid Carbonic reports for 12 months ended March 31, 1932, 
net profit of $896,099 after charges and federal taxes, equal to 
$2.61 a share on 342,406 shares of capital stock. This compares 
with $1,180,888 in preceding 12 months equal on same basis, to 
$3.44 a share. 
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Nickel Earns Less Than | cent a Share 


International Nickel of Canada, Ltd., and subsidiaries for 
quarter ended March 31, 1932, shows net profit of $536,072 after 
depreciation, depletion, interest and federal taxes, equivalent 
after dividend requirements on 7°% preferred stock, to less than 
one cent a share on 14,584,025 no-par shares of common stock. 
This compares with $1,659,637 or eight cents a share on common 
in first quarter of 1931. 

Current assets as of March 31, 1932, including $3,452,050 cash, 
government securities and demand loans, amounted to $29,107, 
814 and current liabilities were $3,104,057, comparing with cash, 
government securities, time and demand loans of $8,317,773, 
current assets of $35,586,808 and current liabilities of $6,266,126 
on March 31, 1931. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 
1932, compares as follows: 





1932 1931 1930 1929 

Earnings $1,764,955 $3,238,406 $6, iy 806 $7,391,660 
Other income . 2,712 15 975 5 297,133 469, 048 

Total ine .... $1,767,667 $6, 916, 9: 39 $7, 860, 708 
Expenses hed 276.461 447 "971 527,729 
Federal tax.. a 65,372 582,958 748,698 
Depr, depl, etc... 803,931 954,476 1,144,788 889,839 
Interest....... : 85,831 119,864 125,778 104,251 

Net. profit ; $536, 072 2 $1,659,637 $4,616,144 
Pid divs 483,485 483,484 483,475 58 
Com divs 2,186,792 3,438,877 2, 749) 147 

Surplus : $52,587 *$1,010,639 - $693,7 792 $2,251,168 

* Deficit. 


United Dyewood Corp. and subsidiaries for year ended 
Dee. 31, 1931, shows consolidated net income of $146,069 after 
depreciation, federal taxes, minority interest, etc., equivalent 
to $3.87 a share on 37,740 shares of 7°% preferred stock out- 
standing at close of the year. This compares with net income 
in 1930, of $195,887 after depreciation, federal taxes, general 
reserves, pe provisions and minority interest, equal to $5.06 
a share on 38,700 shares of 7°% preferred stock then outstanding. 

Consolidated income account for year 1931, compares as 
follows: 

1931 1930 1929 1928 


Oper. profit $340,141 $575,985 $834,015 $932,802 
Other ine 32,836 13,774 31,323 51,339 
Total ine $372,977 $589,759 $865,338 $984,141 
Depreciation 98,574 138,243 150,829 121,773 
Fed. tax ‘ 73,389 73,365 83,816 125,110 
see deduct 45,700 62,769 49,561 44,758 
Genl. res....... 19,575 22,644 28,363 
Other : approp. 86,324 97,356 114,414 
Min. int. . 9,245 13,596 21,116 19,903 
Net income * +$146,069 $195,887 $440,016 $529,820 
7% pfd. divs ~ 268,485 275,113 276,500 276,500 
Deficit. $122,416 $7 9,226 *$163,516 #$253 3: 20 


*Surplus. tIincludes income accounts of foreign subsidiary companies at 
rates of exchange prevailing December 31, 1931, but before revaluation of net 
foreign assets at current rates of exchange. 


American Zine, Lead & Smelting and subsidiaries for quarter 
ended March 31, 1932, shows net loss of $15,906 after taxes, 
interest, depreciation and depletion. This compares with net 
profit of $103,564, equivalent to $1.29 a share on 80,239 shares of 
$6 preferred stock in first quarter of 1931. 

Consolidated income account and subsidiaries for quarter 
ended March 31, 1932, follows: Net sales $990,371; cost of goods 
sold $866,350; gross profit on sales $124,021; other income 
$4,981; total income $129,002; expenses $72,330; interest 
charges, less credits (net) $2,422; depreciation and depletion 
$75,000; net loss $15,906. 


United Molasses Co., Ltd., in report for year ended Dec. 31, 
1931, shows loss of £600,812 after depreciation of ships and 
equipment, cost of molasses run to waste, depreciated value of 
stock, and drawback and foreign tax claim. After adding 
£110,601 capital losses, resulting mainly from sale of 50° 
interest in Eastern Alcohol, there was a total loss of £711,413, 
which added to debit balance from 1930 to £64,260, makes a debit 
balance of £775,673 carried forward. In preceding year company 
reported profit of £229,074 after depreciation, directors’ fees and 
other charges, but before providing for losses of subsidiaries. 
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Chemical Markets 


Hercules Quarter Net 76 Cents 


Hercules Powder reports for quarter ended March 31, 1932, 
net profit of $87,205 after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent to 76 cents a share on 114,241 shares of 7% preferred 
stock. This compares with $216,459, or 3 cents a share, on 
606,234 common shares, in first quarter of 1931, after preferred 
requirements. 

Income account for quarter ended March 31, 1932, compares 
as follows: 





1932 1931 1930 1929 
Gross ; . $4,477,277 $5,140,930 $6,865,889 $8,438,926 
*Net profit . reese mee 87,205 216,459 731,535 939,046 
Pfd divs... : 199,922 199,921 199,921 199,922 
Com divs rae ee re : 452,309 448,500 448,500 
El eer a Be hytasr as $435,771 +$83,114 $290,624 


*After depreciation, federal t taxes, etc. tSurplus. 


United Chemical 1931 Profit $282,225 


United Chemicals, Inc., and subsidiaries, for year ended Jan. 2, 
1932, was $282,225 after depreciation, federal taxes, minority 
interest, etc., comparing with $476,150 in year ended December 
27, 1930. 








Years Ended Jan. 2°32 Dec. 27 '30 
Net sales is : $5,089,549 $6,356,154 
Cost of sales 3,111,020 4,107,484 
Selling and administrative expenses... . ; 714,780 799,303 
Other deductions, net. sete ; 137,395 66,130 
Deprec iation. azn . 497,376 468,217 
Provision for Federal taxes. ..... ; : 86,874 99,897 

Net profit for year.......... $542,103 $815,123 
Portion of net prof. applic. to minority interest 259,877 338,972 

Balance applic. to United Chemicals, Ine. 282,23 $476,150 
Dividends paid 315 5,838 345,450 

_ Balance def $33,612 $130, 700 
Earnings per share on common stock (no par) Nil $1.28 


Is the Public Still Stock-minded? 


Holders of common stocks have increased by more than 40 per 
cent, and holders of preferred stocks have increased only a 
negligible amount in the past two years, according to a survey of 
industries made by R. G. Dun & Co. There has been a decline 
of about four per cent in registered bondholders. In the chemical 
group the percentage of increase in holders of common stocks is 
greater than the average for the entire group, while the per- 
centage of preferred stockholders is lower than the average. The 
following summaries compare the increases or declines in common 
stockholders in 31 groups. 


Two-Year Comparison of Common Stockholders by Industries 











No Ratioto Number of 

Com- S.E. Stockholders: PC. 

Industry panies Market — —_———_————_In- 

Report- Value T wo Years crease 

ing Arpil 1 Ago Current 
1 Agricultural machinery. 4 92.1 32,936 49,734 51.1 
2 Aircraft 4 76.1 44,082 55,847 26.7 
3 Amusement : , 3 37.2 36,360 53,875 49.4 
4 Apparel manufacturing. 2 58.8 3,409 4,761 39.7 
5 Automobile............ 12 94.6 376,823 574,357 §2.5 
6 Automobile accessory 13 38.7 67,697 83,184 22.9 
7 Building ; 11 43.6 26,833 34,132 27.2 
8 Business & office equipment 8 100.0 39,685 54,231 36.6 
9 Chemical. . ; 28 79.6 200,640 294,873 47.1 
10 Electrical equipment 6 96.6 163,847 209,298 27.8 
11 Financial 1 i.e 6,463 10,012 55.0 
12 Food satay ; 26 80.1 243,398 372,124 52.8 
13 Foreign 7 44.9 88,970 139,780 45.4 
14 Land—Realty—Hotels..... 1 16.8 4,347 6,919 59.3 
15 Leath and shoe mfg ‘ 3 96.6 15,230 15,797 3.7 
16 Mach. & eq. & metal mfg 28 40.2 78,111 109,929 40.7 
17 Mining (excluding iron) : 19 60.9 169,419 262,050 54.7 
18 Miscellaneous ; ae 4 84.6 8,558 9,970 16.5 
19 Paper and publishing 14 92.4 31,522 40,090 2.2 
20 Petroleum... ; : 19 74.3 294,734 450,673 52.9 
21 Railroad 21 56.7 567,027 646,841 14.1 
22 Railroad equipment........ 9 68.2 78,221 87,814 12.3 
23 Retail merchandising 30 84.9 136,144 239,522 75.9 
24 Rubber goods and tires 4 47.0 60,774 76,134 25.2 
25 Shipbuilding and operating 4 73.3 8,102 9,699 19.7 
26 Shipping services...... 2 44.2 2,672 3,394 27.0 
27 Steel—Iron—Coke a 15 79.4 191,702 281,404 46.8 
28 Textile 4 8 50.2 23,311 25,166 7.9 
29 Tobacco 12 50.4 52,481 84,956 62.1 
30 United States companies op- 

erating abroad nes 6 65.1 94,844 138,570 46.0 
31 Utility 22 90.3 984,925 1,422,515 44.4 
Total : : ‘ 346 76.6 4,133,267 5,847,651 41.5 
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THE LEVERAGE OF THE BETTER WAY 


ORKING in miniature, the Chemist finds a The activities in that group of buildings have 


better way to make an old ingredient, to produced many an ingredient that will help your 
produce a new ingredient. Applied, his few ounces business. The men there may even now be working 


of material multiply into mountains of industrial on the answer to one of your major problems. It 

development, influence millions of lives. would be worth your while to discuss with a Swann 
That is why we so rarely mention the four representative the possibilities of Swann Products 

Swann plants, turning out their daily production in your field. 

of better chemicals. That is why we stress the 

activities in one small group of buildings where 


Swann Research develops and brings to perfection (Rd Nid 


ge SWANN 


5 ee.) §=CORPORATION 
the chemicals Industry needs to carry out its great \ 7 A BETTER - & 






BIRMINGHAM 
programs of improvement. NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI 

Divisions of THE SWANN CORPORATION 
SWANN ReEsEarCcH, INC., Birmingham SWANN CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Birmingham and New York 


Tue IL1rF-BRUFF CHEMICAL Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
FEDERAL AbrRASIVES Co., Birmingham PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WonrKS, Saint Louis 


Wickes, MarTIN, Witckes Company, New York 





. < sues f 


---COtnniston- 
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Ose Sales Earnings 
Ma 1932 1931 In During ISSUES Par Shares $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low May 1932 3 Listed 1931 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
353 42 354 624 109} 65,700 364,100 Air Reduction.................. No 830,000 $3.00 4.54 
50 57 49 87} 182} 369,200 2,004,200 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 
104 105; 104 119 133} 2,900 10,000 ee er 100 393,000 7.00 
3; 4: 3i 7} 293 2,300 13,600 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Yr. Je. '30 
11g 14 11 14 144 2,500 260,400 Amer. Com. Alec................. No 389,000 
283 37 28) 513 17,600 92,635 American Home Products........ No 611,000 35 
63 9% 65 18} 58} 34,700 284,900 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 
35 455 35 = 85 1384 2,600 14,200 ip | a eer 100 500,000 7.00 
. ; 44 76,200 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 
7 8} 7 12 18 6,500 20,800 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 Yr. Aug. 30 
_. ; i 19,700 126,300 Armour & Co............ccccees No 50,000,000 
8 11; 8 25} 54 2,900 17,200 Atlas Powder Co.............. No 265,000 4.00 .59 
525 574 52) 795 99} 950 3,520 O75 CUM: IG... sos ccicens 100 96,000 6.00 
2 3; 2 a) 800 23,500 Celanese Corp. of America....... No 1,000,000 
I f Se 3% 7k 3,400 13,600 Certain-Teed roducts......... No 400,000 
8 8 8 15} 254 100 900 i a: a ee 100 63,000 
134 22 123 31} 50} 82,500 = 121,400 ca frag liga rey One No 2,000,000 
111} Columbian Carbon.. Te ee No 499,000 
4, 6Y 45 10 214 65,400 548,900 Comm. Solvents... SP ee he No 2,530,000 -83 
30 «35 28¢ 47% 86} 65,400 324,100 Corn Products. Faah tube pee 25 2'530,000 
110 112} 110 129} 152} 630 3,330 7% cum. pfd.. pete oe 100 250,000 
2 lb 5G 2% 8,600 41,500 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 Yr. Je. 30 
7 10 7 13} 19 700 3,200 Devoe & Raynolds “A’’.......... No 160,000 is 
70 800 670) (95 109 40) 180 7% cum. Ist pfd............ 100 16,000 : 
294 395 28 i 135,000 676,500 Drug, Inc...........0 cc cece eee No 3,501,000 i 
263 31 253 593 107 432,100 2,972,000 [PuPont de Nemours..... vee 20 meee : 4.29 
91 83% 105 185} 6,800 23,500 he Toi ra 100 978,000 .00 
415 50, 39f 87 185} 146, 100 670,200 Eastman Kodak....... ate gee No 2; 261, 000 .00 
111 108 119 135 275 825 a, re 100 62,000 .00 
10g; 155 10{ 19} 43} 31,625 154,525 Freeport Texas Co.......... ee No 730,000 .00 3.26 
a 164 4,000 31,100 G lidden PORE ee ee Lr Sots a No 695,000 Yr. Oct. '30 
10 355 (Od 80 80 _ 530 % cum. prior pref. ee 100 74,000 7.00 Yr. Oct. ’30 
16 16 16 28% 434 500 5,300 Seite POWGEE COs. 6 ion cece No 603,000 3.00 1.04 
12. 4d 4h ORR 119} 590 2,420 (OR i ane 100 114,000 7.00 
12 253 10% 38% 86 28,200 149,500 Industrial RAO 506 55 occ Son No 200,000 4.00 
, , A 1h 5h 500 10,500 Intern. Agric.................0- No 450,000 Yr. Je.’30 
1 1 4 vs 514 800 4,000 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.'30 
> Po ag 5,100 84,100 Intern. Combustion............. No 1,049,513 
4 5h Se ‘ 204 133,700 876,500 Intern. Nickel.................. No 14,584,000 1.00 
11 «16; 103 23) 42 4,100 33,900 Intern. Salt..............00 eee No 240,000 3.00 
8 | I ee 16} 1,400 13,300 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 0.80 
1-32 j 1-32 93 201,500 3,703,800 Kreuger & Toll..............04- 
314 35, 30 56; 22,800 282,700 Lambert...............eeeeeeee No 748,996 8.00 
8i 15j 6 24% 12,200 60,800 Lehn & Fink.................. No 419,166 3.00 
10} 15g 105 22 554 15,900 53,800 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 4.00 2.96 
1g 250 LG 17 12,700 76,100 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 1.00 
$$ 6) 45 23 37} 5,400 27,080 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 428,180 3.50 
10 10} 10° 15} 25 2,000 7,900 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 340,000 2.60 
9} 124 9F 205 314 13,100 47,700 Mathieson Alkali............... No 650,000 2.00 1.88 
91 91 90 118 125} 80 1,190 TOG HUET EIS 5 <s.¢s,ceces os 100 28,000 7.00 
174 23} 173 30} 29 7,400 54,300 Monsanto Chem............... No 416,000 1.25 
15} 18}; 149 24} 36} 6,400 83,900 National Dist. Prod............ No 252,000 2.00 i 
59 72 59 92 132 6,900 16,100 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 5.00 
104 99F 125 143 1,990 7,200 (EES Ge” © ee 100 244,000 7.00 
90 «84 «105 120 640 _1,360 6% cum. “B” pfd........... 100 103,000 6.00 
18 24 18 32} 46} 10,400 54,900 Penick & Ford................4. No 425,000 1.00 . 
28$ 31p 27 42) 71} 35,200 342,900 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je.’30 ; 
18; 20% 177 27} 51} 114,500 521,700 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 12,846,000 2.50 2.5% 
24§ 26% 224 31} 52 535,300 2,049,700 Standard Oil, N. J.............05 25 25,419,000 1.00 6 
7i 68h 67103 26 159,300 1,101,000 Standard Oil, N. Y.*............ 25 17,809,000 1.60 9 
l $f 1 2 94 6,000 21,600 Tenn. Corporation.............. No 857,000 1.00 : 1.21 
144 18; 13% 26} 553 41,400 315,400 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 4.00 3.52 5.50 
175 195 163 363 72 269,800 1,431,300 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 * 2.60 3.12 
7} 69 7% 14 283 3,500 46,400 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 — 1.43 
14, 203 137 31} 77% 61,800 548,500 J, S. Ind. Ale. Co............... No 374,000 6.00 = 22.96 
6h 8h OF 185 763 21,100 920,300 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,000 3.00 ; 2.95 
: 1 : 1 3} 3,800 856,200 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
6} 48 4} 17 4,200 9,000 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. '30 : 
30} 36 «232 39} 72 1,400 7,800 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 7.00 Yr. Je. '30 
44 6 4 12} 40 2,000 43,550 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 2.00 1.79 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. < 
w 13 mos. 
z Before inventory adjustment 
* Sooony Vacuum 
\tW YORK CURB 
44 4) 41 6j 8} 300 2,700 Acetol Prod. conv. “‘A’’.......... No 60,000 
1 1 1 3 19} 300 8,600 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 
224 28} 223 613 224 6,200 59,050 a. Ere No 1,473,000 
5 404 34 67% 109} 2,2 12,330 oy 100 1,473,000 
23 2) 623) 5h 12} 7300 280,020 Amer. Gyanarid *B 20000000 No 2,404,000 
a ; 15 30,300 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je, '30 
1} 4 1,200 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 Yr. Je. '30 
: 60 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 
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Me 1932 1931 I aaa ISSUES Par pepe 
a n uring Shares Ap. $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low May 1932 a Listed Rate 1931 1930 
; 2 + M2 2 300 9,300 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 
25 25 25 25 12 814 164 25 3,025 Celanese 7% cum. part. ist pfd.. 100 148,000 7.00 
25 25 25 42 22 68 2 25 4,125 “7% — prior pfd...... mares 00 115,000 7.00 
i lil 3 ee 100 1,550 Celluloid C “g eae No 195,000 
2 5} 54 9 CBR 300 Courtaulds, Ltd...............-- 1£ 
24 26% 24 352 24 51 #«30} 700 2,300 Te CEE, «so os cscs oe No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
+ 6% 63 8 523 13 64 200 2,100 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 
oe Tees 24 23 3} 2 "200 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1,21 
ae Wi oes eletee > dies PI CIN 65g cecicscccccecuus No 126,000 
8 9} aa : 60 20 1,100 1,100 Shawinigan W. & P...... waceeed No 2,178,000 2.50 
$3 244 234 323 224 664 34} 300 2,925 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug.’'30 4.14 
3 j 4 1} 4 12 1,600 18,600 Silica Gel Corp................- No 600, 
174 #193 15] .. ' : 38} 133 134,180 281,580 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 16,851,000 2.50 2.73 
9 193 9 18} 9 303 14} 86,600 EGE,Gier BE OS Gli s coc ccccctccceseese 25 ,000, 2.00 2.08 
. 2 0 5 1 16) oh 4,900 41,600 Tubise “B".................... No : 10.00 
Me; Acie ae United Chemicals............... 
a 2,600 $3 cum. part. pfd. —........ No 115,000 3.00 
CLEVELAND 
, mae a: OMe ere 50 Cleve-Cliffs Iron ,$5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 11.42 
244 273 24} 36 244 514 30 1,239 5,830 Dow Chemical Co.............-6. No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
foe 244 21 35 21 #4684 33} 1,398 11,748 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug.'30 4.14 
CHICAGO 
22} 244 223 313 22} 39} 7” 700 4.550 BBNOGE LANG ss «once ic ccciccecsés No 145,000 2.50 3.32 
23 5 24 5 24 53 550 7 O40 Monsoe Chem... ... 60 ccccccecces No 126,000 1.21 1.09 
22 23 213 32} 21 33 2 340 ,360 Gr CGI BIG. on ccc ccc No 30,000 3.50 
9} 14% 91 19 93 303 164 167,900 253° AOU Swill & Col. «so. scvccccccssces 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.08 
CINCINNATI 
273 31) 262 422 25} 71 «365 6,575 61,930 Procter & Gamble........... oP No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je.'30 3.36 
PHILADELPHIA 
214 25 213 35 213 75 373 50 150 Pennsylvania Salt............... 50 150,000 5.00 Yr. Je.'30 7.97 
The Industry’s Bonds 
a Sales Out- 
1932 1931 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. standing 
Last itiah Low High Low High Low May 1932 Due % Period 7 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
66 74 66 80 66 99 693 41 ee Ge ON ig bs a weed wsdl endawweedeseseese ces 1942 5 A. O. 4,554,000 
56 60 55 70} 55 102 52 337 DS Fe Fe Cae Gs NO IO ok cc ccccccesdecectencsnsces 1949 54 M.N. 29,933,000 
754 83 74 1013 74 1044 853 272 Ee ee aoa cian cic ccnevsncciosccennes 1947 5 A.O. 36,578,000 
2 3 24 124 2 634 7} 14 pp ere rer rere rrr rrr reer 1945 7 M.N. 14,600, 
934 943 91; 95) 854 103 89 50 Se ee I I iia ot cic ctsccedeecncaccvacntiones 1987 5 J.J. 14,000,000 
313; 4 303 60 303 104 59 37 OF Entesiaie trom Covn. 1et O360 WA” . oo. oc cccccccecccecccvece 1945 5} M.N. 6,629,000 
... 1034 1022 1034 1003 105% 100 24 Dy Ct RE MO OE OU odio voc cece ccnstacacdeenseces 1934 5 M.N. 1,822,000 
1} 4 14} 4 754 94 AGE De PON GUE, NE ooo ik cre cocisencsenseccccenaceeees 1954 J. 9. 32,000, 
71% 754 714 76 654 67} 106 SR ee i he i ins cc ok ccccwasmcaseensesessaceves 1937 54 F.A. 17,500,000 
a 72} 66 89 66 103 123 533 Solvay Am. Invest. 5% notes ......ccccccccccscccsccccccns 1942 5 M. 8. 15,000,000 
100 1014 99} 102 994 1054 98} 680 PA aR Se ee eee reer ee eee 1946 5 F. A. 120,000,000 
84 894 84 933 84 1 85 273 HAG Ce Ce es GO Gi one hic hi dedicrerccciececcions 1951 44 J.D. 50,000,000 
41 60 40 83 40 99 45 33 401 Ténn, Cosporation deb. Gi WBE o.oo cece csccccnceerecsces 1944 6 M.S. 3,308,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
83 86 823 983 824 1054 93} ZEVOOG TAOR Ci Arms Ca, OE Oe Diia coon sinc cocccdiiccdecdsccveccess 1952 5 M.S. 37,115,000 
62} 55 74 55 1042 66 161,000 ee I NS i ee oka d bus Howe ede Remebusie we eieles 1948 5 J. J. 20,000,000 
203 15 22 15 10 10,000 CHG Bie, Bre, G&S CUA: Otis ois os cevedcccccccccesccivesess 1936 64 M.S. 1,737,000 
24 25 24 25 24 43 #29 46,000 55,000 General —_ We Brace escwawds's Dibeehen CEReC RE odeenK es 1948 § J.D. 5,085,000 
94 91} 96 9134 103% 404 SE Tir Ce ak aac kc isccctcendcccesnedsdenebsccecuce 19387 & J.D. 30,414,000 
853 924 85 95} 85 104 74 208,000 892,000 Sinkine ¥ GMC OMEN «os 50k waned siedscnsiccanaben cas 1947 5 F.A. 35,000, 
51 68 51 88 51 102} 66 77,000 TOGLO0D HARE G. OC. Gee Ges oiccsiccicccccciscescoctssscceccs 1947 5 J. BD. 23,050,000 
554 653 524 76 52} 98% 56 S5U.GOW 1, TSO Tee We EE. GE Bo icc ccceccccsscctvesncccecs 1967 44 A.O. 35,000,000 
oa 65 544 76 544 984 58 53,000 i ,000 4%4s., — | _g R reg Pee te ne een ..... 1968 44 M.N. 16,108,000 
953 100 954 1003 954 104 99} 170,000 ~=—-654, ‘000 Swift & Co. Ol ASE RE eee reer r PCC TCE OTE TOTO 1944 5 J.J. 22,916,000 
... 102 1014 102 99 104} 95 34,000 545,000 Westvaco Ghintine Prod. 5s. Miaccres ea cae Cen daausens wees 1937 54 M.S. 1,992, 
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Chemical Exports and Imports 


U. S. Chemical Export Figures for March 



































































































































MARCH— | THREE MONTHS ENDING MARCH— 
UNIT OF eee ee 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED QUAN - eons arnt) ee ae ee a 
TITY | 1931 1932 1931 1932 
eae Sa ee ne eee ree: 
| | : 

—C CALS AND RELATED Gy | Valwe paeianitl Value Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
ORRODUC TS — ite ekwe tenons bess ce eulnuionanenel teak ane ere, 476, O02 |.....<.--. .| $6, 266, 130 | ates cp Rei triad Rk | eae $19, 078, 745 
RR RE ii a onc: ccc dc cdees sticcasteeueeecealeee eae 000, 867 | pédccetstoee 891, 999 | Ecckwansceeeen _— | aa 2, 240, 112 

| 
eer 19,808 | 321, 351 73, 335 || 3, 810, 548 | 721, 400 448, 675 94, 307 
cow ap AOR IS Sree 5,439 | 32, 597 74, 673 | 5,811 | 23, 143 93, 288 216, 891 
Coal-tar pitch. ._._-- | 968 22,840 | 224, 629 | 8, 021 79, 278 50, 242 462, 906 
eer ecinnn eran | 53205 10,850} 2611 | 450,208 | 57, 083 12 914 3 118 
Coal-tar colors, dyes, stains, and color lakes. - | 843,962 | 1, 975, 907 415,312 || 7, 244, 989 1, 532, 163 4, 994, 103 1, 220, 148 
ee or medici- Lb 737,002, 64,185 | 4,690,075 | 101,439 | 2, 007, 380 181,102 | 5, 552, 384 242, 742 
CG, SRDUSTRIAS CHBMICAL GPECIALTIES ....-.......00.<<)oeses5-...]5222-555-2.- | 1,643, 343 |..-..----.-- | | | aie 3, 758, 876 | Tg ecb ae 2, 387, 943 
ine sulphate CET | Rb... 30,700 27,775 | 35,728 24, 807 | 139, 062 104, 371 54, 956 38, 641 
a es : tied GAS ’ a Dips 118, 956 12, 385 | 97, 185 7, 328 | 624, 382 66,179 | 185, 256 15, 787 
— eee. ines : Sea nen Cf! 198, 120 10, 400 | 196, 344 8, 837 | 497, 760 26, 487 580 32, 818 
cultural insecticides, fungicides, an 
aaituor eoopanations and poten Seer | Lb.. 774, 396 89,013 | 638, 252 53, 845 | 1, 892, 479 209, 889 1, 335, 779 112, 070 
Household insecticides and exterminators.. - - . See Ape Ce) SOBROO fio oc ool. occ 230, 677 PONG 5c cco eee eR og See 
aatasiastine an Pestants onrnten a ee a 140123 |g 608 
ES SEER «ERE ee ee ne , (NO Nancssacccadeneglbasuvneneas aes q 
hi disinfectants, deodorants rmi- | 
> at pion venenatis mg z wi 252, 920 26, 688 163, 766 15, 122 | 740, 637 99, 845 388, 924 40, 
CTE Ay OE RE BE 452, 221 121,286 | 221, 049 50,580 || 1, 155, 004 336, 273 714, 443 178, 036 
D INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS.......................-.-|---0--0--- Jneseeceee -| 2,919,100 |...........- | 1,384, 108 |{.............. | 6, 118, 902 |..--.-.---.... | 4, 095, 385 
Acids and anhydrides— | | 
Organic (exclusive of coal-tar acids) .........| Lb.....- 60, 927 11, 443 18, 559 | 2, 929 118, 973 25, 305 116, 139 19, 036 
—.. spidtecaias tagietaleeiine ae | 294, 307 17,821 | 26, 252 | 3, 036 336, 181 636 73, 8, 836 
SS Ee rprereyemrer e Benccc. 200, 218 6, 618 376, 157 | 4, 922 879, 747 18, 837 914, 144 14, 646 
Hydrochloric (muriatic)..........--.-.--.- LD sense: 781, 998 | 13,193 | 806, 753 | 11, 006 256, 6 35, 700 2, 457, 343 , 244 
ea ee i 334, 362 Lg 030 | os 327 | = mg 7 769 = Hig | 1 arr bf 
aoe inorganic acids and anhydrides. -_.. _t eee 164, 708 14, 618 | , 088 | , 121 iy 378 67, 
NNN i eG os oo ic al Gal... .- 30, 146 $13, 574 | 97, 940 $41, 658 93, 580 $45, 304 174, 027 $76, 256 
ea eee Be. 50 28, 627 3, 871 21, 223  & 78, 204 10, 713 59, 796 6, 816 
a | ety) a] SS) eee) met, ae) mae] ae 
EK incndnnccbtancndcssntguceaned , aa > 3, 26 ; 301, 
EE ear Er Lb.....- 179, 027 | 14, 489 992 322 708, 601 61, 455 1, 499, 720 111, 510 
Carbon tetrachloride.......-.--.------.------- | as , 707 | 1, 426 76, 759 3, 824 102, 389 948 208, 283 ‘ 
ee. a ee eee 190, 825 11, 725 210, 312 13, 385 453, 839 31, 120 628, 690 39, 610 
Formaldehyde ne ae aicphinlaheideeeaaeeaeol ° ae 223, 489 | 12, 779 263, 838 13, 218 836, 223 49, 757 900, 653 44, 557 
Ethylene compounds. ................-.------ Cees 30, 645 | 3, 507 21, 560 2, 640 132, 371 26, 143 122, 166 18, 557 
6 eee | a 459, 590 504 727, 765 47, 000 958, 314 122, 504 2, 118, 367 190, 775 
Other synthetic —_ OO ES oe 190, 710 | 37, 154 370, 439 | 55, 091 428, 921 74, 906 737, 652 119, 211 
Nitro or aceto ulose solutions, collodion, m - “ ‘ wet | eee er “<< —— 95, 499 
i cedistantncetacemeindbsnpescdsnsasachunns ‘eee 2, 477 51, 55, | . ‘ , ’ 
Ammonium compounds (except sulphate, | 
— and anhydrous ammonia) - -.---- S ee 129, 265 | 8, 960 65, 690 | 4, 224 366, 854 | 22, 649 140, 974 10, 300 
ID I gos on nc wencavdécucocecsndce | es 3, 909, 918 | 46, 682 3, 777, 410 38, 466 11, 508, 65. | 133, 118 9, 742, 740 103, 267 
ped aluminum a incline eee aeeen td.... 90, | 9, 142 187, 783 | 8, 564 574, 56, 431 352, 681 32, 603 
alcium compounds— 
er ee ae Bae. cnen 513, 752 | 21, 815 15, 069 784, 469 35, 076 972, 293 38, 827 
ee epee... 1.---| | | | ee) | ge 38.607 | 1,618,000 17 489 
EO EE b.. 1, ' : ‘ js , 618, : 
Other, except arsenate, cyanide, and nitrate | Lb.. 158, 787 11, 462 38, 155 1, 157 336, 20, 461 216, 296 13, 164 
Copper sulphate (blue "aie eae tae 1, 192, 370 | 925 434, 506 12, 091 3, 124, 710 128, 017 1, 226, 555 36, 245 
Hydrogen peroxide (or dioxide) -_..._...._.._. Lb... 155, | 29, 993 48, 707 8, 261 386, 71, 444 146, 071 22, 366 
Potassium compounds (not festilizers) ....... -| ! 153, 959 | 29, 823 197, 066 24, 341 398, 490 ‘ 425, 846 70, 982 
Sodiam compounds.......................-- 2h? eee 47, 682, 703 | 908, 364 | 37, 757,975 710, 178 123, 921, 693 2, 603,729 | 110, 618, 056 2, 137, 684 
ate and chromate 26, 370 231, 757 12, 304 899, 876 58,710 1, 353, 681 75, 434 
oon Ste eS Lae : 4 acne os Soot oon On oy ote 50 son 9 910, ur 
orate (borax). _...--. 262, 4 1 » 975 318, 39, 759, 045 899, 010 , 791 , 
Silicate (water — 43,124 | 4,728,119 42, 524 13, 616, 332 125, 671 4, 283, 535 20, 827 
—— Po Aecwdeseubennchdbavdises cabenccere Y 2, 098, 373 37, rd 15, pao jo 243, 454 | 5, oon 808 = 
cits chen sa hx Sonkcacneninkenaacwanarae 12, 457 576, 762 | 8, 21 2, 319, 216 30, 512 | i 852 
Sunk — (acid soda or baking soda) 25,547 | 1,174, 761 | 20, 491 4, 816, 16 88, 903 | 3, 704, 875 68, 245 
Discighess (uit aiid. 22-7 3852 | 108,714 | 3s? || ec 8oe ses ‘oe| — aaBeerT 1 3t4 
ulphate (niter cake) ...................... 24 23, 852 106, 711 557 6, , 937 285, 6 ’ 
Hydroxide (caustic soda) _................-.- a 340,010 | 9, 202, 955 208, 307 32, 718, 411 892, 457 28, 926, 615 666, 830 
mer pwenewaseressewascecacccssocesocccce 140, 466 | 5, 4 49, 377 | 2, po 334, 4 il, = | 133, 149 3 ase 
ee EE ree Copper: ©! at 2, 440 | 26 1, 440 | 4, 50 | 44, 
Sodium phosphate (mono, di, or tri)... -...- Bw ccwa 354, 525 | 12, 303 548, 587 15, 717 1, 298, 961 42, 355 | 1, 483, 726 41, 551 
Other sodium compounds... ...........2...- ae 042, 518 | 35, 774 510, 512 | 845 234, 701 98, 054 1, 303, 225 79, 948 
Cy ee he 1 ae 54, 430 | 12, 149 55, 270 | 9, 124 195, 432 37, 472 | 171, 250 28, 293 
— nc ann ee er Te a I®...... 353, 198 13, 830 28, 916 888 , 608 26, 014 112, 558 10, 330 
ases, compressed, liquefied, and so _— | 
Ammonia, anhydrous_._..................... ! ee 376, 597 | 34, 351 80, 814 | 15, 084 791, 473 85, 949 365, 375 51, 293 
— C UthRdat ne haeababsaneihncaudaaweske co aa 526, 928 | 14, 102 502, 503 | 14, 893 2, 154, 781 72, 730 2, 037, 712 54, 451 
Di Aeebehesineioncecacpedl eee 210, 989 23, 234 _ 817 | 31, 490 538, 7 80, 824 626, 121 81,711 
Other indus trial euieais ae ee LT, RAS e SS yh ees i: (| | aie cats ee ee , 698 
E. PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES.......--.....| | | pasa |:..........: | POO... eco 4,112,965 |... a 2, 838, 420 
Mineral earth pigments— | 
= ray a and other forms of | | | | 
ee ree SD Ree. 856, 434 | 23, 684 575, 536 | 34, 964 2, 247, 850 60, 371 2, 065, 333 71, 319 
Other mineralearth pigments (whiting, | 
(NSE i AE ARRAS, f...3 1, 319, 749 | 14,656 | 1,061,996} 12, 780 3, 500, 961 49, 408 | 2, 282, 067 28, 957 
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SOLVENTS MOVE CHIEFLY 
ON CONTRACT IN 
CURRENT MARKETS 


Trading in solvents during the last 
month has been largely of a routine nature 
with contract deliveries accounting for the 
greater part of the distributive movement. 
Spot transactions indicated a desire on 
the part of consumers to cover only actual 
requirements. In summary, the situation 
indicates that consumption has proceeded 
on a less-than-normal basis and production 
has been shaped accordingly. 


METHANOL 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 


Production 
--=- Denatures 


SOLVENT PRODUCTION 


(moving twelve-month average 1931 = 100) 


ETHYL ALCOHOL METHANOL 
Production 1930. .111.0 Synthetic 1930...108 .3 
1929. .136.4 1929... 63.3 
Denatured 1930. .111.8 Crude 1980...149.1 
1929. .139.5 1929...214.9 





April export figures, just released, show 
there has been a marked gain in shipments 
of carbon bisulfide, carbon tetrachloride, 
acetone, and methanol. Shipments of 
benzene increased sharply in April but 
were down for the four-month period. 

Call for esters gained in volume last 
month. Slower demand from the rayon 
trade is anticipated thruout June owing 
to the shutdown of viscose plants. 

Reduced by-product coke production 
restricts output of benzene, toluene, xy- 
lene, and solvent naphtha and creates a 
firm price situation. Petroleum solvents 
and diluents were featured by a price de- 
cline in the midcontinent, but prices were 
unchanged in other sections. 


Year Production 
Amyl Acetate, 1000 Ib.......... 1930 ,417 
Amyl Alcohol (Fusel Oil), 1000 gal. 1929 391 
Benzene, 1000 gal.............. 1930 19,918 
Butyl Acetate, 1000 Ib... ....... 1930 35,456 
Butyl Alcohol, 1000 Ib.......... 1929 67,500 
Carbon Bisulfide, 1000 lb. 1929 71,010 
Carbon oa © 1000 ib... 1930 34,298 
Chloroform, 1000 lb. . 930 2,470 
Ether, Ethyl, POON Me. os oo. 1930 8,699 
Ethyl Acetate, 1000 Ib. . on «0: Re 69,670 
Ethyl Alcohol, 1000 pr. gal. 1932 1931 
Production 1931, total........ — 151,464 
January-March............ 33,090 32,657 
ES Sosa aS sak ORR SS 10,340 8,859 
| | Se en ere ,526 11,929 
Denatured 1931, total........ — 140,070 
January-March............ 22,174 23,172 
ME 5 oS eidiccs dels Wie idiole ,265 6,296 
jn RY Se ee Bree 7,335 8,795 
Ethylene’ Glycol, 1000 Ib........ 1927 11,723 
Glycol Ethers, 1000 Ib........ 1927 1,079 
Methanol, 1000 gal............. 31 
Crude 1981 total........:... — 3,235 
January-March............ 732 1,472 
eras ae 230 466 
Re nth t Baw was be a ved 295 483 
Synthetic 1931 total.......... — 7,007 
January-March............ 1,646 2,165 
+. REE eee eee 546 663 
Seas 514 732 
Methyl Acetone, 1000 Ib........ 1929 4,675 
Solvent Naphtha and Xylene, 
BOGE GS. ccm owen ei anecs 1980 6,699 . 


ALCOHOL PRICES RELEASED TO THE 
INDUSTRY FOR THIRD QUARTER 





NO CHANGE FROM PRESENT LEVELS 





Producers of industrial alcohol have announced their readiness to take on orders 
for delivery over the third quarter of the year at price levels prevailing in the second 
quarter. As is indicated in the accompanying graph showing production of solvents, 
there has been some curtailment in productive activities on the part of alcohol produc- 
ers resulting in a reduction of inventories held by producers. 

Consuming industries, for the most part, have been limiting shipping orders to their 
actual requirements and are carrying a very small surplus. This condition is favorable 
to an increased buying movement over the last half of the year. The favorable statis- 








ETHYL ACETO ACETATE 
DEMONSTRATES 
VERSATILITY 


The properties of ethyl aceto acetate 
define it as an unusual chemical due to its 
structure which permits great latitude 
in reactions. This latter property proves 
of greatest value in the preparation of 
dyestuff and pharmaceutical intermedi- 
ates. It is also well suited for organic 
synthesis and in the preparation of many 
organic compounds. 

The manufacture of ethyl aceto acetate 
by the U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc. 
since 1920 made possible the first domestic 
production of antipyrine, a sedative, as 
well as the manufacture of amidoantipy- 
rine, or Pyramidon, widely used as an 
analgesic. The availability of ethyl aceto 
acetate also made possible American 
manufacture of certain Pyrazolone Dyes 
of outstanding properties and the impor- 
tant pigment color, Hansa Yellow. 

The U.S.I1.C. is the largest producer of 
ethyl aceto acetate. Rigidly enforced man- 
ufacturing standards assure purity and 
uniformity. 

* ‘% 

Substitute for Gum Tragacanth is now produced in 
Germany from water-soluble methyl cellulose. 

* * * 
Tombstones Renovated with Ethyl Acetate were dis- 
covered by a recent U. S. Industrial Chemical sales 
analysis. Exceptional results were reported from the 
use of this versatile solvent. 





tical situation, which may be inferred 
from a comparison of our tables repre- 
senting solvent production and activities 
within the more important solvent-con- 
suming industries, has exerted a steadying 
influence on sales prices. 

The new price list makes no reference 
to alcohol for the anti-freeze trade. It is 
regarded as possible that developments 
in the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol may 
be followed by some changes in the de- 
naturing formula for anti-freeze alcohol. 
The hesitancy in issuing a price schedule 
is due to uncertainty about denaturing 
costs. 


DU PONT OFFERS NEW 
WATERPROOF MATERIAL 


Reports from Wilmington state that 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
developed a new lightweight waterproof 
material suitable for use in different 
branches of the textile industry. The new 
product, which will be sold under the 
name of “‘Doe-Tex,’’ was developed as a 
result of research work by the Rubber 
Products Division of the company. It is 
described as similar to suede leather with 
a soft dull surface. 

*K * cK 





The Viscose Company has announced the shutdown of 
its rayon plant during June. Other viscose operations 
may follow suit, it is reported. 








NEW LACQUER LINSEED OIL ANNOUNCED 


The Archer Daniels Midland Company 
announces the perfection of a new lacquer 
linseed oil. It was developed in the com- 
pany’s research laboratory at Lehigh 
University after several years’ study of 
the behavior of vegetable oils. 

It is reported that the product, A.D.M. 
100, may be used 50-50 with nitrocellulose 
and solvents. The resultant working quali- 
ties are claimed to be comparable with 
commercial lacquers, and earlier difficul- 
ties with the films, such as lifting and 
sweating, have been eliminated. The new 
lacquers are said to dry in the same time 
as nitrocellulose lacquers, finish well, stand 





up under ultra-violet, and show no change 
after hot alcohol-water immersion. 


The new oil permits the use of formulae 
containing 50%-70% oil and eliminates 
the necessity for gums and plasticizers. 
A representative formula for a rubbing 
and polishing lacquer is quoted: 


1’ R. S. Cotton. . . .56 Ethyl Acetate... .106 

Toluol. 80 MENG GG es es 20s 37.2 

BES sc tg ectens 20 Ethyl Lactate 10 
Mek s DO eee se vaseene 46.8 


The same pigments may be used as in 
ordinary lacquers. Many all-purpose for- 
mulae already developed and samples of 
A.D.M. 100 are available at Minneapolis. 
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JUNE MARKS ANNIVERSARY OF ACT RE- 
LEASING TAX-FREE ALCOHOL TO INDUSTRY 





Prior to June 7, 1906 the American | 


Chemical Industry was hampered in its 
growth by traditionally heavy excise taxes 
on distilled spirits. On that date, the Tax- 
Free Denatured Alcohol Act was passed. 
Four months later, the U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co. was incorporated. 

Following the passage of the Act, there 
was an instant spurt of alcohol production 
from 1,000,000 wine gallons in 1906, to 
40,000,000 gallons in 1907—a forty-fold 
increase! The phenomenal expansion of 


the chemical industry is clearly traceable 
in the alcohol production statistics of the 
twenty-six years that have elapsed since 
the passage of the Act. 

The new government booklet, “Facts 
Concerning Industrial Alcohol,” will be 
of interest to solvent consumers. It briefly 
covers all salient facts regarding the utili- 
zation of alcohol as well as the functions 
of the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. 

* * 


* 
Atlantic Varnish Works, Inc., Richmond, Va., has 
been reorganized as the Atlantic Varnish and Paint Co. 








PRODUCTION IN MAJOR SOLVENT-CONSUMING 
INDUSTRIES 


(moving twelve-month averages 1931 = 100) 


| CHEMICALS 


LEATHER, ARTIFICIAL 





Chemicals, production index............. 1932 — 98.1 97.8 96.5 
er ee are,” 1931 100 101.4 104.8 106.3 
Cosmetics and Perfumes, value,’000 omitted. .. . 1929 $193,440 1927 $161,245 
Drugs, value, ’000 omitted ES RE A RE 2 1929 $637,126 1927 $549,798 
Dyes and Coal-Tar Chemicals, 1000 lb.... ... .1930 431,825 1929 521,663 
NM Shs kkk beso ha k's hoa beauabn es 70,134 17,092 16,804 
RTE RE ESS Cee Os ; 303,408 99,458 25,414 27,646 
I title > Shik Gu 6d csp aon Scania bk le —_ 96.7 100.1 97.9 
0 ere reer 100 98.5 102.3 112.1 
RN Se gg ko gigs — 14,156* 5,098 wo 
pyroxylin spread, 1000 Ib............... 36,308 19,380* 8,162 8,546 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer .............1932 — $51,547* $19,382 — 
sales, value, 000 omitted.............. $188,206 $67,988" $26,759 $22,600 
eS REESE OO ADDL PIER PIT 2 4,753* a a 
MM Bei cis Ried Lakers doh os aie sae 22,595 5,681* — — 
Plastics, Soouxstin, 1000 Ib. . SEE LE 16,000 1930 20,000 
8 erry eee ea re 1931 25,500 1930 30,800 
Rayon, SOUR AR cer aiees oo bon ae 19381 144,000 1930 119,000 
Textile (cotton) Finishing, . ye ea 310,666 93,145 57,894 
Re eh a so Sk > s denn rebuss kaw st’ 1931 814, 853 319, 157 87,318 86,612 


*January through March, only. 


| EXPLOSIVES | 


PAINT, VARNISH and Were a TEXTILE (Cotton) FINISHING 





"LEATHER 


SS a 


et 


SOLVENT PRICE TREND 
1931=100 


SOF 





SOLVENT PRICE TRENDS 


The price index for solvents, based on 
the average of a representative group as 
of the first of each month, points to a 
lowering of values of approximately 2% 
in the last two months. 

Lower quotations for amyl alcohol and 
amyl acetate were largely responsible. 
In the last month the market held a steady 
price position with the exception of some 
western markets for petroleum products. 


This price index will be a monthly feature of Solvent 
News. It is the arithmetical average of a list of 36 
solvents, based upon. first-of-the-month reports of 
the New York market by a leading trade journal, 
The following solvents are included: 


Acetic Ether Ethyl Alcohol, Anhydrous 
Acetone Pure and Denatured 
Amy! Acetate (Fusel Oil) Ethyl Alcohol, Coatmareti’ 
Amy! Acetate Satan ure and Denatured 
Ethyl Ether 

Ethyl] Lactate 

Ethylene —— 
E aie lycol Mono- 
Benzene ethyleth 

Butyl Acetate Ethylene “Glycol Mono- 
Butyl Acetate, Secondary ethylether Acetate 

Butyl Alcohol Furfar 
Butyl Alcohol, Secondary 


‘al 
Fusel Oil, refined 
Carbon Bisulfide 


Amy] Acetate, Secondar: 
Amyl ‘Alcohol ‘(Fusel Olly 
Amyl Alcohol, Secondary 


Isopropyl Alcohol 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chloroform Methanol, Crude 
Methanol, Synthetic 
Diamyl Phthalate Methyl Acetone 
uty: thalate 
Diethyl Phthalate Naphtha, V.M.P, 
Dimethy! Phthalate 


Solvent Naphtha 
Ethyl Acetate Toluene 








EXPLANATION 


Every source known to us has been investigated 
in preparing all statistical material shown herein. 
Data has been secured from many responsible 
authorities, all impartial. While some are several 
years old and many known to be incomplete, all 
have been used which have a useful bearing on 
trends in production and consumption. 

We will welcome any information which will 
enable us to perform this service more usefully 
and accurately. With access to these indices, it 
is hoped that solvent consumers will be enabled to 
follow activities in their own and related industries 
and trace the relationship between supply and 
demand among the major solvents. 





INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
eed. INDUSTRIALCHEMICAL LO. Inc. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 


ALCOHOLS 
Amyl Alcohol 
Ansol 
Butyl Alcohol 
Ethyl! Alcohol 
Anhydrous—Pure and 


Denatured 
Commercial—Pure and Diatol 
Denatured 
Fusel Oil—Crude and Refined Estersol 
Methanol 


Secondary Amyl Alcohol 


Diethyl Carbonate 


ESTER SOLVENTS ETHER 


Acetic Ether 

Amyl Acetate 

Butyl Acetate 

Ethylene Glycol 
Monoethylether Acetate 


Ether, Ethyl— 
USP. and Absolute 


Diamyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 


Ethyl Acetate 


PLASTICIZERS 


CELLULOSE ACETAT-. 
Bulk and Solutions 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Ethyl Acetoacetate 
Ethyl Chlorocarbonate 
Ethyl Oxalate 
Ethylene 

Sodium Oxalacetate 





Ethyl! Lactate 


NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS SOLVENTS 


Secondary Butyl Alcohol 
Solox 


Secondary Amyl Acetate 


Collodions 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 


Cotton Solutions 


Acetone 
Methyl Acetone 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 
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i MARCH— | THREE MONTHS ENDING MARCH— 
UNIT OF | 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED = QUAN @ SF Ma ent, ee . 
ad 1931 1932 1931 1932 
| Quantity Value Quantity | Value || Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Chemical pigments— . \ i ' 
CS ae ges Dae ae 1, 039, 123 71,123} 297, 210 23,057 || 3, 353, 851 | 235, 518 1, 002, 831 | 74, 87 
jo Ne re eee Sees | $62, 310 40, 960 904, 481 35, 133 || —-2, 178, 909 99, 385 | 2, 430, 409 | 98, 979 
Bone black and lampblack.-.....-...-....-- |! ee | 265, 452 10,835 | 192, 447 10, 844 || 706, 748 31,611 | 382, 677 | 23, 941 
Carbon black or gas black.......-----.--..-- if See | 6, 608, 110 389, 904 | 7, 926, 046 382,215 || 20, 808, 646 1, 266, 150 22, 508, 491 | 1, 074, 349 
Red lead, litharge, and orange mineral -- - - -- BS .2.<2 | 2, 005, 449 BIQAON Pecgcsay ten liws sansa | 2, 948, 072 184, 776 | | 
Red lead Repeie tae Gbaaseasin eacaad Saleuae | SE Sere Oe Peer ees } 91, 328 OG. <..<.- | ; “220, 542 | 13, 481 
Litharee.......... BS a Ee RS! Seas Sa eeeet 324, 018 S| a | 781, 771 | 37, 754 
Mo EE ae Ok eee eee Lb 986, 797 al eee Heer ere | 2 988,715 | 173, 676 |...... 
i Ee ee ee ee aS ee Ee | 65, 948 Ne ot n= ates tid ag a 1, 572, 745 72, O41 
In oil. SEES eae |” Rear ORs) EET S Ty 241, 713 16, 667 SAS 51, 439 26, 656 
Other chemical pigments. BS Bak es eS eee 759, 307 88, 736 | 410, 717 53, 168 1, 805, 385 | 198, 971 1, 200, 983 155, 771 
Bituminous paints, liquid and plastic. - RRS NER aR LS 33, 757 |-- F eae t......... + 104, 550 | 48, 287 
| Lee ae a> ) 2 322, on 44, 601 “181, 114 33, 331 | 812, 858 | 113, 453 453, 674 89, 492 
Kalsomine or cold-water paints, dry_..........| Lb _.__. 692, 221 34, 154 388, 236 20, 017 | 1, 736, 640 | 87, 987 1, 398, 109 73, 272 
Nitrocellulose (pyroxylin) Incquers— | 
bo Ee ee ap Gal a2.: 29, 419 84, 470 | 26, 175 | 65, 820 69, 390 | 208, 905 66, 950 174, 802 
ee eS Se eee : ae 13, 156 23, 904 9, 414 | 21, 822 30, 458 | 65, 137 | 22, 886 49, 748 
Thinners for nitrocellulose lacquers.- a cs) | 26, 830 33, 942 20, 172 | 22, 920 75, O17 | 95, 943 54, 574 63, 304 
Read y-mixed paints, stains, and enamels. - at Gin 5 ost 156, 110 324, 918 | 120, 126 | 219, 675 471, 266 | 970, 489 288, 995 556, 554 
Varnishes (oil or spirit, and liquid dryers) .....| Gal. ___- 37, 225 63, 882 | 36, 060 42, 893 |; 107, 434 | 159, 195 84, 559 100, 773 
Paint and varnish removers... .--- aso) ON Sie 1, 673 2, 588 1, 694 | 1, 541 5, 180 | 7, 440 3 450 | 4, 064 
F. FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS_______| Ton___._| 112,725 | 1,530, 925 | 75, 732 | 429, 950 310, 792 | | “3, 882, 378 253, 338 | L "2, 579, 619 
Nitrogenous fertilizer materials— | } | | 
Arsmmomiam mainnele..............:....-..- | To... | }1, 383 425, 343 | 1, 938 | 51, 086 35, 925 | 1, 219, 634 11, 900 341, 228 
Other nitrogenous chemical materials. -____- ‘Toe. ...<) 7, 889 336, 012 621 | 23, 624 14, 216 | 621, 074 42, 166 1, 186, 915 
Nitrogenous organic waste materials. ______. "Feiss 2. 547 18, 182 684 | 13, 876 1, 320 43, 631 991 19, 780 
Phosphatic fertilizer materials— | | 
Phosphate rock— | | } } 
High-grade hard rock __.............--..-- :, —- 2, 926 14, 489 | 5, 618 | 35, 090 | 3, 181 17, 402 | 26, 446 151, 944 
jr EE a eee eee F "oe..... 79, 460 3A2, 857 65, 856 266, 229 | 221, 398 943, 935 | 165, 224 696, 196 
Superphosphate (acid phosphate) . ._._._- --| Ton.... 2, 221 30, 257 | 246 | 7, 922 | 14, 036 164, 695 3, 186 7, 034 
Other phosphate materials. - _-_- cvecncct we OOee x 75 4, 653 | 142 8, 532 1, 916 73, 564 468 23, 198 
Potassic fertilizer materials— | | 
Potassium chloride or muriate....... ......| Ton.....| 4, 121 185, 744 | , 6, 836 308, 535 4 
Other potash fertilizers___- ....| Ton 48 2, 653 | 1 120 649 24, 022 56 | 3, 18L 
centrated chemical fertilizers— . aoe , = 9 68 > 
 Nitrogenous phosphatic types---..-.-------- Ton...-- 3,586 | $151, 663 | 545 $20, 266 | 9, 869 $415, oo 2, 665 $101, 120 
Nitrogenous phosphatic potassic types. ----- Ton SS Ree er See es) nner Hares een meee } 20 | 





Prepared fertilizer mixtures. ------------------ rom... 469 19, 067 | $1 3, 205 || 1,426 | ; : 50, 035 236 9, 023 



















































































MARCH— THREE MONTHS ENDING MARCH— 
UNIT OF 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED QUAN- |—— = ; its epee wags, j 
TITY 1931 1932 | 1931 1932 
: SS ee 5 ae eee 
| Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value || Quantity Value Quantity | Value 
GROUP 8.—CHEMICALS AND RELATED | | | | 
ORIN RR sed are scat a claae eas aatewed=asoee Pag erase: en): | 4, 478, 101 Bass. - -| 26, 976, 343 |----- | __ 13, 727, 933 
Ten Cn: eceinanete 1,067,135 |............ | 781,675 |\..............| 2,728,902 |.............1 2,221, 634 
Crude— | <i 
Deee oF cresote oll... . . 2... csescnece free_.| Gal____- 2, 677, 004 273,909 | 1, 646, 635 | 154, 572 10, 043, 196 999, 624 | 5, 472, 906 | 517, 646 
HC errr siesmceas Se ee Se eente as aT | Sea FEM iviensocscaccas 180, 134 |-- i 197, 570 
Intermediates— ; 
PGMs sc vntosudascesedquckou seuss’ dut:.} Lb:..... 100, 982 6, 050 174, 605 16, 667 261, 738 16, 799 | 301, 584 | 96, 053 
INGER te ye kes dut. .| Lb...... 58, 052 51, 345 67, 120 | 30, 548 | 203, 610 114, 082 | 210, § 870 | 111, 169 
Finished products— | - -. ae 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and color | 
bases, n. @. S......- wees ceuaceress -dut../ Lb...... 517, 287 623, 095 423, 984 434, 291 | 1, 077, 567 1, 280, 174 | 1, 063, 398 1, 150, 070 
Belgium. _...... PE Re TE ae 6, 052 7,170 1, 653 | 2, 075 | 12, 427 14, 391 | 6, 758 6, 945 
CL ee pean eereienesa acces P..3 30, 144 36, 092 1, 186 | 1, 072 | 34, 872 48, 034 | 1, 249 1, 215 
CNS cccceecessseee ee eee ee 269, 389 300, 130 190, 331 191, 305 | 606, 896 683, 029 | 562, 079 615, 329 
UO ee eee ener eee |: ae 180 | eee S| ee 11, 058 10, 388 | » 133 1, 384 
BWIUE MEN. 2-25 202-s0s-seos BSaucamemawd | 186, 002 255, 109 136, 088 | 145, 719 |) 371, 550 481, 442 366, 248 397, 542 
United Kingdom................--....---- Bic... 19, 7 17, 609 11, 727 | 12, 738 | 28, 937 | 28, 309 | _ 39, 437 42, 873 
Coal-tar medicinals- --Gu6..) Lhe... 6, 456 16, 859 : £ 929 | | 30, 525 | \ 16, 796 | 50, 008 5, 590 54, 517 
Other finished coal-tar products. - --dut.:| Lb..... 10, 959 41,777 11, 545 545 | 43, 820 25, 790 | 88, 171 26, 145 94, 609 
B. MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARA- } i { a a ae Ss eee 
fo ee aE SEE Ae EEE SE: r pe eda: 455, 248 | 2 Reel 274,391 | -.......-....-| 1,256, 501 sais 861, 460 
ee ee eee free..} Oz... _.- } 212, 192 89, 896 | 42, 524 14, 753 | 388, 192 | 152, 737 | 183, 224 61, 986 
Other quinine and other alkaloids and re | | | | | 
from cinchona bark...... .-- s-freee)) O8t= 2. | 11, 600 4, 896 | 9, 280 3, 934 | 20, 392 | 7, 897 | 101, 312 25, 063 
Other alkaloids, salts, and derivatives. __dut_- SEA PEE Bs 22, 353 | ; 10, 488 | — 45, 418 | scaaweaan 23, 113 
Antitoxins, serums, vaccines, etc., and blis- | } | 
tering beetles... ... ane ee tee . .-free. | a 198 |... : | ne i. | ae oes 721 
es  ........- DI laut 22) e222) 497680| 136, 998 56,655 | 127, 137 119,345 | 333, 950 | 128, 295 201, 744 
Santonin and salts.........-.---- Sa ccafreete) BBL. eee ements a es Pe Ek HI 122 12, 763 SS SE a 
Other medicinals..--.......... : Bee: | 20 a Ce | aa §, 472 ||-.-.----. ---.- | fre 15, 004 
All other preparations... ... - i. 2 es RSS a”) ae 112, 000 ! picdien ite o 668, 671 pl tea a bite aki 443, 739 
| } —— —— 
INDUSTHEAL CHEMICALS. .-.5.... . 0 - socsccc-l..s.sc cece as _| 1,964, 181 }............| 1, 282, 640 | SRS aeca--| 4,697, 197 |....-.-.---- ‘ 3, 949, 767 
Acetylene, butylene, ethylene, and Propy- | l | 
lene derivatives.. ‘ x Re! eer 43, 928 6, 309 | 37, 672 3, 733 100, 655 ' 17, 888 | 85, 259 8, 299 
Acids and anhy drides— | | } 
Acetic or pyroligneous. --. ---- ee ae! | 1,971, 400 95,880 | 1,298,800 | 74, 584 4, 297, 260 215, 655 | 3, 290, 776 | 174, 255 
Arsenious (white arsenic) - - . ---...-.-- free...) ED...... | 1,573, 099 45, 233 | 1,273, 948 | 30, 479 3, 368, 799 99, 958 3, 330, 111 | 84, 977 
ha a AR A ie eran eine ieee dut..) Lb...... | 11, 111 |, || ee Ae 22, 222 1, 642 11, 134 | 623 
Ome... - 5.55 eee A ee 45, 620 2, 369 | 13, 464 | 125, 244 6, 559 108, 124 | 5, 801 
Sulphuric (oil of vitriol)---....---.-__-free..| Lb...... | 163 899 | 65, 506 691 || 163, 600 899 | 228, 706 | 1, 968 
MUN n aso Soeccncessees+ 28 eee | | 139, 016 28, 904 57, 680 8, 824 | 609, 307 133, 985 527, 860 | 92, 043 
penne {tree 2| Lion) no deacons, Pesce eel jared 63, 307 2, 927 | 100 | 114 
- Ji prea. 7a “""\dut a | 299, 187 53, 498 122, 680 21, 522 || 414, 761 76, 855 | 272, 861 | 36, 456 
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MARCH— | 
| UNIT OF 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED | QUAN- |- n | 
TTY | 1931 | 1932 1931 1932 
| | | , 
' 1 | . 
| | Quantity Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value Quantity Value 901 
Alcohols, n. e. s., including fusel oil... -. "Et (ees l:ccomeeteeel . “=| MOBGNsesexececnee C1 | See 1, 425 |.-...--------- | 
Ammonium entean D. e. S.— me , 938 39, 665 
Chloride (muriate).............-...--- Gut.-| Lb...... | = os | oem yer | = S suse | 640978 43, 352 
| SR ee ae * eee } 2 , 373 | ; fe , 683, 0 , a 2 092 
| abate aaaneninentonesomanetes : dut.-) Lb------| 55, 2,922 | 10, 840 2 ite || 2, 0085 941 ae 283, 727 6, 480 
Barium compounds. --_...-..---- | | eee | 1,087, 069 20, 294 88, 342 | T 875 Il 208. 720 8. 055 50, 1,875 
Calcium compounds, 0. e. s_--...---.--- A De | 50, 1, 875 50, : | , , 
o lose products, n. e. s.— | i j 
poy Pe chekinhercuesiensdcceaseee et; 2 E..-... 2, 362 tne ae me | 5,317 7, 178 477 | 520 
Aljieete more than 2/1000-lnch thick, end 
s 0 n ine ick, an | 7 
—... dut..; Lb...... 23, 073 36, 664 | 4,611 | 4, 297 | 46, 081 66, 118 26, 367 15, 768 
Sheets and strips, more than 1 inch oo * asc eal 6, 247 
not over 3/1000-inch thick. _.......dut..! Lb.....- 2, 057 942 | 718 714 II 21, 348 9, 913 8,314 
ROD iio Fer cuccunosscsucneen dut:.| Lb...... | 24,615 $36, 374 31, 150 $31,015 46, 59. $73, 231 67, 901 $68, 453 
See sulphate (blue vitriol) .........-.- free..| Lb...... | 103, 016 3, 963 301, 330 9, 161 790, 376 32,170 2, 432, 491 66, 187 
yeerin— 
Rs assy poi ie el See dut../ Lb.....- | 1,062, 217 59, 084 614, 526 23, 511 2,914, 104 166, 795 1, 710, 157 71, 307 
a ea a? | 98, 591 8, 468 146, 536 9, 185 , 204 42, 405, 817 27,149 
OO See free..| Lb...... | 21,006 77, 121 22,702 75, 320 80, 202 297, 472 ) 241, 712 
Lime, chlorinated, or bleaching powder - — a tcccon 197, 896 5,355 1,018 | 442, 587 : 381,473 , 098 
Magnesium compounds ata Gmina clare age dut i. 883, 055 : 975, 183 11, 676 2, 554, 453 53, 395 2, 588, 35, 448 
Potassium compounds, n. e. s.— 
Argols, ~ Wg and wine lees..........- ee. 4 £B......- 2, 266, 524 227, 776 936, 741 55, 973 4, 724, 229 448, 793 3, 571, 766 202, 511 
LO SS PE ae” dut_- 4, 009, 021 184, 390 2, 632, 349 106, 460 
Chlorate 'e and perchlorate. ......-...--- dut. 4, 115, 573 145, 219 2,387, 499 88,914 
Of ea. dut_. 36, 6, 676 5, 500 705 
Oo) See free _- | 7,9 2, 705 4, 133 1, 436 
Hydroxide (caustic potash). Re 29, | 2, 161, 958 112, 339 1, 454, 716 76, 844 
Nitrate crude (saltpeter)..............- free... x 108, 790 | 1, 65, 505 | 5, , 288 6, 893 358, 051 
Other potassium compounds, n. e. s...dut_.| Lb__.__. 827,012 , 858 142, 593 9, 884 1, 933, 936 86, 113 755, 906 49, 531 
Sodium eompounds, n. e. s.— | 
Sulphate, crude (salt cake) .........-.-- free..| Lb.....- 13, 397, 702 70,502 | 8,176,719 48,154 38, 724, 648 210, 617 30, 724, 258 171,995 
LL SEAL A RES free..| Lb....- 1, 860, 312 142,980 | 1,099, 523 109,956 || "3/6411 627 275, 987 4, 359, 740 415, 254 
ke gag (yellow prussiate) .....-.dut_.| Lb_____- 285, 195 24,799 15, 547 1,334 517, 898 44, 389 88 
Re ee Se ie le EE: ESE Eee ee } 500 9 dl EE Leto 
Phosphate (except pyrophosphate) - - - —_- ae L 42, 462 937 | 1,192 51 291, 949 4, 896 
: DOR ii cc cccucbudaesasausaccdtacspasmecne lpaweded eek eteccees eee 19, 962 2,144 
Other sodium compounds. . . ......... a ERATE LemtorereiR 48,085 222222222 OO 5 Raa eet 156,417 
ent nese enn ee” —_ Grain 48 177, roof 58 194, 504 52 194, 703 
: oy et EES (eer eine C8 eer eM | ee 486, 066 
Other industrial chemicals.....-........ (ant. STRIDES TERETE i) eee RnR 491.217 
E. PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES.... -........|......_...|_....-.--..- ys, a sb | re de 435, 343 
Mineral earth pigments— | 
Iron oxide and iron hydroxide..........dut_.| Lb___.-- 946, 712 19, 894 951, 309 11, 856 2, 135, 795 52, 500 2, 420, 110 41, 366 
ES See dut..| “Lb.....- 417, 768 9, 063 631, 131 9, 873 1, 954, 499 39,019 2,021, 625 30, 824 
Other mineral earth pigments........:-dut__|_._. 0... -|s.-2.-2__-- PORE le cwsasnndwen RAG ROe cic cacgaeees OG OTE |v acdcucosccoee 23, 443 
Chemical pigments— 
Lithopone and zinc pigments, n. e. s...dut_.| Lb_....- 650, 955 27,036 470, 046 13, 945 2, 353, 355 91,900 3, 183, 069 93, 976 
Zinc oxide and leaded gine oxide--.--.-- dut..| Lb...... 398, 051 26, 205 496, 674 Be 754, 797 51,800 1,779, 531 . 
Other chemical pigments... -............ eet. 53 ....<2 225, 919 21, 330 125, 657 16,470 621,778 51,499 678, 464 62, 178 
Paints, stains, and enamels. -..-......._.. a ee ES i ee Siva ncvccsadeuwass eee 35, 450 
Varnishes sanded Sbanenabnteineeeuniid dut..| Gal....- 767 1,910 733 2, 048 3,991 8, 2,897 6,311 
F FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS. .....--..--.--.---- Ton 253,971 | 8,331,029 98,170 | 1,802, 557 527,931 17, 261, 689 267, 495 5, 746, 422 
Nitrogenous— 
Ammonium sulphate.................- pe. Ton... 6, 757 235, 718 2A, 630 522, 134 25, 419 926, 692 63, 049 1,397, 740 
Ammonium sulphate-nitrate......_.... Tee....-. 54) hf ES) Peeeee 1, 487 69, 047 7 3, 784 
Calcium cyanamide or lime nitrogen... co. Ton.. 12, 744 411, 135 | 8, 503 205, 922 26, 252 850, 738 19,945 473, 763 
Calcium nitrate... ........ccceccocnse 11,099 367, 487 | 933 22, 759 22,914 755, 461 3,4 88, 595 
CS See 1,414 ctl EE eee 5, 482 183, 440 3, 52,479 
Oey 1,985 93,997 | $12 22, 215 | 3, 642 177, 989 1,945 53, 
Sodium wmitrate. ..........0nce.scccned 120,164 | 4,798, 336 54 1, 768 | 425 9, 145, 929 42, 595 1, 245, 730 
Urea and calurea..-........ 780 59, 076 257 20,214 | 2, 665 215, 308 1, 782 131, 921 
Other nitrogenous 13, 167 465, 678 2,905 57, 237 22, 695 702, 933 5, 266 101, 061 
Phosphates— 
Bone ash, dust, and meal, and animal carbon | 
Col, cniwasconwaesee free__| Ton 6, 285 144, 219 4,162 64, 209 | 16, 216 383, 126 11, 530 203,912 
Other phosphate materials...........- free..| Ton 8, 873 114, 286 | 10,074 127, 542 | 8,947 115, 609 13, 578 173, 664 
Potash fertilizers— | ' 
Chloride, crude (muriate)............- free..| Ton 13,941 522, 672 | 5,118 196, 733 41,275 1, 554, 720 15, 721 590, 802 
Eee free__| Ton 15, 923 142, 472 | 16, 893 154, 440 1, 225 280, 317 27, 242,970 
eae free__| Ton... 25, 739 360, 782 | 17, 604 226, 445 | 51, 844 766, 953 40, 746 510, 151 
ee free__| Ton 4,670 224, 182 | 2,075 100, 576 | 11,380 533, 243 | 6, 100 280, 243 
Other potash-bearing substances.......free__; Ton 121 1,013 144 1,115 | 155 ‘1,332 | 191 1, 484 
Fertilizers, compounded, or chemically com- | | 
bined, containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, | | | 
_*_ ainaonacieaettine tecime free!.| ‘Ton... 4,486 | 265,741 | 227 13, 449 | 7,315 433, 229 ! 715 39, 324 
Ee aera free..| Ton.. 5, 280 55, 084 | 3,779 65, 799 14, 593 165, 723 | 10, 479 155, 566 
oe a PE OT ee Ma Se i. eens | ee amet 73, 308 Kino aio Wacaren 68, 140 
Powder and other explosives, n. e. 8.....- ae ee Ceres a eee Sh, ee pe A a 5, 703 
NET ot...) Eb.....- 298, 196 47, 288 337, 034 53, 389 336, 537 52, 148 377, 027 58, 311 
Fireworks cai Bo | a OE ee a ere oe ree A ee eee 4,126 
H. SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS................-|..........|...........- 223, 038 ete See DROS Nia néduceausene ecg: hie dll MOE OE | 491, 009 
Spb baiinandcintnmcedscetccku eee Out...) Tb...... 134, 664 14, 254 76, 466 6, 328 660, 888 63,614 465, 993 40, 805 
a. See eee Gut..| Lb...... 129, 665 28, 511 106, 168 25, 357 326, 184 82, 511 246, 819 62, 673 
 _, RR aA CIR dut.. +4 paneein = oo == og ba 9, 480, 094 37, 831 
2! , 16 \ 1, 747 3 1,909 78, 863 
Perfume materials...................--. oe Roppmesonsese FR ed 4 oa 2 | eeheed EE vce icucee 148, 053 
Perfumery, bay rum, and toilet water. . 7. EAS: Ses i eae \ | =e eae 66, 076 
___ | Se erie. « mas...) 1D...... 896 646 2, 859 572 5, 688 1,492 4, 334 856 
Cosmetics, powders, creams, etc... ...... a as Te a | aaa a ee 55,852 
1. ARTICLES IN GROUP 8, ORDINARILY DUTIABLE, 
ER ictnecesnsccecéssescnnabe et Rec, Seer ee SS oe ee 12,515 
Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States, of the Dept. of Commerce 
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The Trend of Prices 








Business shows few signs of improvement as the Country looks to Wash- 
ington to balance the budget and to restore confidence. Chemical Markets’ 
Average Price for 20 representative industrial chemicals holds at previous 
level; N. Y. Journal of Commerce’s chemical index is lower; Annalist’s index 
is slightly higher, while The National Fertilizer Association indices for fats 
and oils, chemicals and drugs, fertilizer materials, and mixed fertilizers are 








all lower. 
Several important price reductions Indices of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
were announced last month. In the van ciation show renewed declines in chemical 


was the expected decline in potash prices 
for the next fertilizer year. With the 
present mixing season about at an end, 
several items showed signs of weakness, 
including ammonium sulfate, dried blood, 
tankage, and fish scrap. Indications seem 
to point to lower nitrate prices for next 
season, although no official announcement 
has as yet been made, and it is unlikely 
that one will be given out for several 
weeks. 


Tartaric Again Lower 


Domestic producers of tartaric acid and 
cream of tartar again announced revised 
prices. Various grades of shellac went to 
new low levels as demand showed no 
signs of improvement. The situation in 
naval stores was rather contradictory, 
with turpentine slightly higher and most 
grades of rosin at new lows. Mercury 
turned weaker as did antimony. Tin 
quotations in primary markets and locally 
again declined with corresponding revi- 
sions in prices for tin crystals and tetra- 
chloride. 


Future Prices 


Uncertainty surrounds the trend in 
alcohol.* Fall prices are expected mo- 
mentarily. Stocks unquestionably have 
been accumulating rather rapidly, but, in 
some quarters, it was felt that this would 
not have any appreciable effect. Until 
a decision is rendered on the question of 
alleged “dumping” of ammonium sulfate 
there is little likelihood of any pronounce- 
ment from domestic producers. Rumors 
were heard about the possibility of higher 
naphthalene prices caused by higher raw 
material costs. 


Strong Weakness 


Fats and oils continue in the doldrums 
with quotations on practically every 
single item showing fresh weakness with 
each succeeding week. Apparently the 
bottom has not been reached and consum- 
ers are exhibiting no willingness to change 
their ideas on buying from hand to mouth. 
It is in this division that the greatest lack 
of stability now exists and the outlook for 
the immediate future is at least no better 
than conditions at the moment. 

*Prices repeated for the third quarter. 
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and allied lines. 


Fats Chem. Fert. Mixed 

and and and and All 

Oils Drugs Mat. Fert. Groups 
April 30... 41.6 87.9 71.5 74.3 61.9 
May 7.... 39.4 87.9 71.1 74.3 61.3 
May 14... 38.3 87.9 70.0 71.9 60.9 
May 21... 37.2 87.8 68.3 71.9 60.6 
May 28... 36.6 87.8 67.5 71.9 60.3 


The chemical index of the Annalist rose 
from 95.8 on April 26, to 96.2 on May 24, 
while the N. Y. Journal of Commerce’s 
index declined from 81.9 on April 30, to 
80.9 on May 28. 

Demand from consuming industries was 
off in May from the level reached in April. 
Seasonal improvement was reported in 
but a few items, but shipments were below 
by a wide margin the same period a year 
ago. The distressing state of the textile 
industry remains unaltered. Tanning 
operations were curtailed further, little or 
no change was experienced by the paper 
industry, but some improvement appeared 
in the automobile field. The proverbial 
“summer dullness’’ is expected to further 
restrict tonnages for the next two months. 


General Business 


General business remained quiet in May. 
Here and there seasonal spurts in retail 
trade, spurred on usually by special “‘bar- 
gain sales,” were reported, but the un- 


Indices of Business 


Automobile Production, March 





settled state of mind of those able to buy 
added to the several million whose in- 
comes are completely at an end, acts as an 
almost unsurmountable barrier to any 
appreciable improvement. Wholesale 
trade has experienced as yet no revival. 
Collections in every section were painfully 
slow. 


Awaiting the Turn 

Commodity prices continued to decline. 
The chaotic condition of affairs in Wash- 
ington has again affected the stock market 
adversely and sentiment generally re- 
mained at alow ebb. The country is now 
confronted with the trial of a presidentiial 
election. Favorable news has been at a 
premium for some time. However, 
America is carrying on firm in the belief 
that “It is always the blackest before the 
dawn.”’ The difficulty appears to be for 


the nation to determine just which shade 
of black is the blackest. 

The N. Y. Times index of business 
activity continues to reach new low levels 
each successive 


week. 
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——Week Ending 
May 21, May 14, May 23, 





tBrokers Loans, May 25...... 
*Building Contracts, April 
*Car Loadings, May 14............ 
tCommercial Paper, April 30... 
Payrolls, March ..... 
*Mail Order Sales, Feb... 
Failures, Dun, April 
*Merchandise Imports, April. . . 
*Merchandise Exports, April 
Furnaces in Blast, May 1 
*Steel Orders, April 30 
*000 omitted. 


1932 1932 1931 
Freight car loadings . 751.5 52.4 75.4 
Steel mill activity ; 28.5 26.3 §1.1 
Electric power prod... . . 68.6 69.0 84.6 
Automobile production 41.5 40.7 70.5 
Card, cotton cloth prod. 67.4 75.9 93.3 
Combined index *55 7 56.1 76.4 
*Subject to revision. 

Latest Previous Year 
Available Month Ago 

Month 
118,959 117,418 276,405 
ic enka Uae ee $393 $414 $1,574 
eee Tee $121,704 $112,234 $336,925 
PE Tey Fee ee 517 533 747 
eeecomeas $108 $105 $307 
ET ee 52.3 53.6 74.9 
poate $32,581 $31,975 $39,422 
pith ou @ ae a i gr a $101,068 $93,760 $50,868 
itehee sme $127,000 $131,000 $185,706 
ee ee ee ee $136,000 $156,000 215,077 
ce talg eres Merweaie ai 21. 21.3 36.0 
i tia aaa ot Oral alae al oa bce tae 2,326 2,472 3,897 


¢000,000 omitted. 
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Business indicators, Department of Commerce. 
=100. The solid line represents 1931 aud the dotted line 1930. 


The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive 











Chemical Markets 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 

















Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated ‘“‘second hands.” 


or both. 
Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations commonly used. 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
Containers named are the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 


Jan. 1931 $1.283  - May 1932 $1.63 





Important Price Changes 


Advances May Apr. 
Potassium Carb., 85% cal... 047% 043% 
Sandarac. . ‘ ; 23% .23 
Turpentine. ... 45 .41% 

Declines 
Acid, tartaric 23% 24 
Ammonium Sulfate, dom $24.00 26.00 
Ammonium Linoleate 11 15 
Antimony 05 05% 
Blood, dried , 1.40 1.50 
Cream of Tartar 1834 .19% 
Japan Wax 07 34 .08 
Manure Salts 20% 12.00 12.65 
Mercury Metal 64.00 68 .00 
Potassium Sulfate 90% 47.50 48.25 
Shellac, Bone Dry 16% 19 

Garnet..... : 15 16 

ox ces ze - 09! 11 
Sodium Metasilicate 2.85 3.25 
Tankage, ground ; 1.40 1.50 
Tin Crystals : 23 23% 
Tin Tetrachloride 1555 165 


CHEMICAL MARKETS’ Average 
Price 


















































































































































CHEMICAL Markets’ Average Price for 
20 representative industrial chemicals 
held in May at the level reached in April 
(.0630). The decline from January 1932 
(.0633) is very slight and a glance at the 
accompanying chart indicates greater re- 
sistance on the part of prices in the last 
four months than at any other time since 
the beginning of the business depression. 

Acetone Demand in some quarters 
notably the motion picture industry was 
reported as being fair. Prices are un- 
changed from the previous levels. 

Ethyl Acetate An upward trend 
in automobile production was held _re- 
sponsible for the slightly better demand 
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|Acetaldehyde, drs Ic-1 wks.. .Ib. 
ee Ib 


fe ” ee ae a Ib. 
lb. 


|Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 
; Ib 


} 1S OSI ee eh emer ‘ 
|Acetin, tech drums.......... Ib. 
|\Acetone, tanks.............. Ib. 


|Acetone Oil, bbls NY...... gal.. 
|Acetyl Chloride, 100 Ib eby.. .Ib. 
|Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
| trachlorethane)...... Be cecal 
Acids 

|Acid Abietic ae: cy 
| Acetic, 28% 400 lb bbls 


c-1 wks bine ne'er 6 a 
Glacial, bbl c-1 wk .100 Ib. 
| eee ee eee 
ipic re pidiate Wuntdisue 
‘Anthranilic, refd, bbls....... 1b. 
Technical, bbls acre. 
Battery, cbys. 100 Ib 


'Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls... .Ib. 
\Boric, powd, 250 Ib. bbls. 


AR Oe eae rr rrr. Ib. 
|Broenner’s, bbls. . ee 
|Butyric, 100% basis ebys. lb. 
Camphoric Ib 


Chlorosulfonic, ‘1500 Ib drums 
rn 


} wks a ; 
Chromic, 993%, drs. es 
|\Chromotropic, 300 lb bbls... . Ib. 
Citric, USP, erystals, 230 Ib. 


bbls. . sks bic. whe es 
\Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls aa. 
|Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. gal. 
|_ 97-99%, pale drs NY.. gal. 
\Formic, tech 90%, 140 Ib. 
eby. <ielenas 
iGallic, tech, bbls... 6.6.20. Ib. 

USP, bbls... lb. 
|\Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks Ib. 
|H, 225 lb bbls wks lb 


|Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln eby Ib 
|Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 
| lb cbys wks me Ib 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 
| Muriatic... een 

| Hydrocyanie, cylinders wks_ lb 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 lb bbls 


wks Ib. 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Ib. 
} bbls wks lb 
|Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 
| demijohns lb 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 1b bbls Ib. 
44%, light, 500 lb bbls Ib 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls. ... Ib 
Linoleic Ib 
|Malic, powd, kegs Ib 
Metanilic, 250 lb bbls Ib 
Mixed Sulfurie - Nitric 
tanks wks N unit 
tanks wks S unit 
Monochloroacetic, tech bbl lb 
Monosulfonic, bbls lb 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb ecbys 
e-1 wks 100 Ib 
tanks, wks 100 Ib 


20 degrees, cbys wks 100 Ib 
N & W, 250 lb bbls 
Naphthionic, tech, 250 lb 
Nitric, 36 deg, 135 lb ebys c- 


wks 100 Ib 
40 deg, 135 lb ebys, c-1 
| wks 100 Ib. 
Oxalic, 300 lb bbls wks NY Ib 
Phosphorie 50%, U.S. P Ib 
Syrupy, USP, 70 lb drs lb. 
Commercial, tanks «Unit 
Picramic, 300 lb bbls... Ib 
Picric, kegs Ib 
Pyrogallic, crystals 
} Ib. 
Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl... . .Jb 
Sulfanilic, 250 Ib. bbls ..Ib 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb cbys 
| lc-1 wks ... 100 Ib. 
| tanks, wks, ton 
1500 lb dr wks 100 Ib. 


60°, 1500 lb dr wks... . 100 Ib. 


Chemical Markets 
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932 1931 1930 
High High Low High Low 
21 184 21 21 18} 
1 27 .31 .31 at 
1.35 95 1.35 1.35 1.20 
23 22 .23 23 21 
25 21 .25 29 25 
32 30 .32 2 30 
10 10 .10} 12 11 
Te ile a | 1.25 1.25 1.15 
68 55 .68 68 55 
12 12 el ee 
2.75 2.40 2.60 3.88 2.60 
9.14 8.35 9.23 13.68 9.23 
8.89 8.10 8.98 13.43 8.98 
42 42 SOE Gait “sara 
95 85 .95 1.00 85 
70 65 .80 80 75 
».25 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
45 35 .45 53 40 
07 063 .073 .07% 063 
1.25 12 1.25 1.25 1.20 
85 80 .85 .90 80 
So, . Ees 5.25 5.25 5.25 
054 044 .05} .054 044 
143 144 17 .19 15 
a | 1.06 1.06 1.00 
334 334 43 59 40 
54 2 .54 54 52 
47 42 .60 70 54 
50 49 .60 rif 58 
12 10} 12 12 104 
70 60 .70 .55 
Te. eS weecs .74 .74 74 
80 7 .80 .80 77 
65 60 .70 .70 65 
67 .67 .67 67 
48 45 .48 48 45 
90 80 .90 ** "90 80 
ee 06 063 06 
12 11 12 12 ll 
85 85 85 85 
044 044 .05 04 
12 11} vie .12 11 
42 36 42 42 36 
16 16 ee 
60 45 .60 60 45 
65 60 .65 65 60 
O74 7 074 .073 07 
01 008 01 .O1 008 
30 20 30 30 18 
1.70 1.68 1.70 1.70 1.65 
LN a ae 1.35 1.35 1.35 
i) eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.45 1.45 es 1.45 
95 85 .95 95 85 
65 60 65 NOM. sé 
| ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
113 103 pie ae 11 
i -eewks 14 .14 14 
eee 14 14 14 
Me eee. 80 .80 80 
70 65 .70 .70 65 
00 30 .50 50 
1.60 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.30 
37 33 37 37 33 
16 15 .16 16 15 
1.95 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
TED ax way 15.00 15.50 15.00 
1.65 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.50 
1.424 1.423 1.274 1.424 1.27% 
June '32: XXX, 6 
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SULPHURIC ACID J 


(Oil of Vitriol—Oleum— Mixed Acid—Battery Acid) Oe 


Muriatic Acid Acetic Acid 
(Hydrochloric Acid) Trisodium Phosphate 

Nitric Acid Sodium Sulphite 

Hydrofluoric Acid Aluminum Sulphate 


and other Heavy Chemicals of Standard Purity 


In unceasing research, in improvements and econo- 
mies of manufacture, in higher quality standards, in 
bettered facilities for distribution and delivery—in 
all these activities each year sees this Company 
moving forward. You, and every other customer, 
share in the advantages gained. 

Address the nearest office. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Home Office: 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Lycurgus, N. Y ’ 
Sales Offices: 


Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Providence, San Francisco, St. Louis 


In Canada: 
The Nichols Chemical Compan; 
Limited, Montreal, P. Q 


Also BAKER & ADAMSON C. P. ACIDS, Laboratory Reagents and Fine Chemicals 


June ’32: XXX, 6 Chemical Markets 











Acid, Tannic 


Argols 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


May 1932 $1.63 





for immediate shipments. Sales of lacquers 
during the first quarter of 1932 totaled 
4,753,174 gallons, compared with 5,681,409 
gallons in the corresponding quarter of 
1931 and 6,612,595 gallons in the first 
quarter of 1930, according to preliminary 
reports received by the Bureau of Census 


from 116 identical manufacturers. 


Sales 


of finished lacquer in the first quarter of 


1932 were 


2,341,472 gallons, 


2,891,424 gallons in 
period of last year. 


1932 
First quarter}. 
1931 


First quarter... 
Second quarter. 
Third quarter. . 


Fourth quartert.......... 


Totals, year 
1930 

First quarter. . 

Second quarter 


Third quarter ... 


Fourth quarter. 
Totals, year 


1932 
First quartert.. 


First quarter 


Second quarter... . 
Third quarter... . 


Fourth quartert 


ci | nee 


1930 
First quarter. . . 


Second quarter........... 
RUMPG GUMTCET. . 6.005 ccccs 
Fourth quarter........... 


Totals, year 


19382 
First quartert 
1931 


First quarter...... 


Second quarter. 
Third quarter. . 


Fourth quartert..... 


Totals, year. 
1930 

First quarter. . 

Second quarter. 


ee eee 
Fourth quarter........... 


Totals, year... 


19382 
First quartert 
1981 
First quarter. . 
Second 
Third quarter. 
Fourth quarter ft 


Totals, year 
1930 


quarter.... 


Piset GMAreer. 2... 0.000% 


Second quarter. 
Third quarter. . 
Fourth quarter . 


Totals, year 


against 
the corresponding 


——tTotal Sales-——— 
Gallons Value 
4,753,174 7,172,404 


5,681,409 
6,781,765 
5,504,853 
4,626,591 


22,594,618 


9,638,796 
11,009,856 
8,701,893 
7,273,177 


36,623,722 


11,811,029 
12,864,322 
11,322,250 

9,160,484 


6,612,595 
7,109,769 
6,121,824 
5,122,551 





24,966,739 45,158,085 
Finished Lacquer 
Gallons Value 

2,341,472 4,820,678 


2,891,424 
3,339,912 
2,757,695 
2,379,764 


11,368,795 


3,426,635 
3,765,108 
3,259,649 
2,791,428 
13,242,820 31,358,930 
Lacquer Thinners 
Gallons Value 
2,159,857 2,010,186 


6,648,495 
7,530,840 
5,868,409 
5,047,328 


25,095,072 





8,131,822 
8,965,825 
7,789,667 
6,471,616 


2,568,023 
3,146,378 
2,482,221 
2,039,637 


10,236,259 


2,612,622 
3,026,400 
2,439,965 
1,912,739 
9,991,726 
2,873,013 
3,032,424 
2,602,667 
2,109,987 


3,218,056 
3,426,502 
3,087,485 
2,329,305 
10, 618,091 12,061,348 
opes*-—_——— 

Gallons 

251,845 


Value 
341,540 


221,962 
295,475 
264,937 


377,679 
452,616 
393,519 

207,190 313,110 


989,564 1,536,924 





312,947 461,151 
312,237 471,995 
259,508 445,098 
221,136 359,563 
1,105,828 1,737,807 


*Does not include base solutions used in the 


manufacture of 
Revised. 
tPreliminary. 


lacquers. 


Acid Nitric — The price situation in 
this commodity has remained stable for 


a long period of time. 


Production has 


been radically reduced to meet current 


needs. 


There has been no official survey 


of nitric acid consuming industries in the 
U. S. but production by strengths, in- 
dustries, and states, reported to the 
Bureau of Census serves as a guide to 
major consuming channels inasmuch as 
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*F, O. B. Producing Points 


Chemical Markets 


Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low Hi High Low High Low 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs 1c-1 
NE ee ore ts ahi Sa ae rove Rie Ee esc | ree 18.50 18.50 18.50 

40%, 1ce-1 wke net........tom ..... | ee ee 26s 42.00 42.00 42.00 

Tannic, tech, 300 i" bbls... 23 .40 .23 .40 .23 .40 .40 .23 

Tartaric, USP, gran. pov, 

OOO Ts tA, 0.2 «sons ec 234 24 . 23} 25} +254 294 -384 .33 
Tobias, 250 lb bbls........ i 80 85 .80 .85 .80 .85 .85 .85 
bik onan bottles..... BBs sees 1 eee yg: es 2.75 2.75 2.75 

ar sree ie Lares ee oS ere 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Tunenke, | eee lb. 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.40 .70 1.70 1.40 

Albumen, Mood. 225 lb bbls... . Ib. .38 .40 .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 
ara *) ls., lb. 12 20 yy .20 me 20 .20 mS 

RM TINO: pila le ce. x3 a 9:0: 0.5.0' lb. 75 7 75 .90 .55 .60 15 .55 

echnical, 200 lb cases... . Ib. .62 .66 .62 . 66 48 . 66 13 .50 
Vegetable, edible.......... lb. .60 .65 .60 .65 .60 .65 .65 .60 

pT Pera lb. .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 55 .55 .50 

Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 

eS OS ee Se 1238 =. 1238 . 1595 1495 =.17 .18 i 

Drums, 1-c-1 wks....... lb. eres 128 °128 .1645 . 1545 17 18 Pe 

Tank Care WkB.......... SEATS. 113.113 .143 143 .16 cae - 163 
Amy] (from pentane) 

rer RS. ° ie 76. 006 .203 .203 .236 .236 .236 
Diacetone, 50 galdrsdel...gal. 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.60 42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal. 

Ee errr — 2.55 2.65 2.55 2.65 2.37 3.76 2.75 2.63 

Anhydrous, drums ; sa .54 .58 54 .58 .54 .60 m3 | - 56 

No. 5, *188 pf, 50 gal. 

drums extra......... a. iebre-s 7 ee 344 yf .44 50 .40 
<<; errr SS ee eee .304 .24 .38 .48 ae 

Isopropyl, ref, gal drs... . . gal. .60 .65 60 65 .60 1.00 1.00 .60 

Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr. ‘ Pees i ie | Stabe 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Fe. ee | Snr .60 ox .60 .60 jae “Sivese:!. cmeaes 
Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dtib, .80 .82 .80 .82 .80 .82 .82 .80 
ee aphthol, crude, 300 _ 

Be bah aes .57 .58 .57 -65 .60 65 .65 .60 
Alpha-Naphthy lamine, 350 ib: 

RSF OP ee lb. .32 .34 .32 34 .32 .34 .34 .32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, = Ib. 

bbls, 1-c-1 wks...... . 38.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Chrome, 500 lb sare Ye 

Shee ne nee pata b. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 5.25 4.50 
a lump, 400 lb — 

ba sdeupta tela aaa Resid 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.10 

Soda” ground, 400 * OP ks 

RE sr cct Spiga saute 00 lb. 3.50 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.50 
Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY. 100 Ib. 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 24.30 24.30 

Chloride Anhydrous (45 ces .05 .09 .05 .09 .05 .09 15 .05 

Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 Ib. 

COE a rea lb. .16 A § .16 17 .16 oat .18 .16 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... lb. .20 .21 .20 oak .18 22 . 26 a 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 

| EE roe. 100 lb. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.9% 

Coml, bags c-1 wks .100 Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.25 

Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs Re eg hes LEIS: ekes sa) |: reer 1.15 1.15 1.16 
Ammonium 

Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks ..... | eae i, ae .05} .05} .054 

Ammonia, anhyd. 100 lb eyl.. .Ib. .15} 153 .15} .15} .15} 15} .154 -15} 

Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del.. - .022 .03 .023 .03 .02} .03 ‘at .03 

Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks. aM cease .02 .024 .02 .02 .02 

ee Pere ‘Ib. .28 .39 .28 .39 .28 .39 .39 .28 

Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. et 

big ecdasiclaatibaraicdra ste Be a2 nae BS. Siew et re es 5.15 5.15 6.15 

Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls... . . Ib. 21 s22 .21 Be ol .22 ia oaa 

Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib cs. lb. 10} 12 . 104 12 .09 3 ae .09 

Chloride, white, 100 Ib. bbls 

EE RE ne 100 lb. 3.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 

Gray, 250 lb bbls wks. Ib. 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 

Lump, 500 Ib cks spot... Ib. mp | eee: a a kd Bo | -11} .11} one 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls. ...... Ib. 15 .16 15 .16 .15 .16 a6 .15 
Ammonium Linoleate...... Ib. : S| ll 15 Se!) oaewte- sdeacan” eee 
Nitrate, tech, casks........ Ib. .06 .10 .06 .10 .06 .10 10 .06 
Persulfate, 112 lb kegs... .. lb. 25 .274 .25 .274 25 .30 .30 -26 
— tech, powd, 325 Ib. 

SP Rea ee: lb. .11} 2 .113 12 114 12 13 .113 

Sulfate, bulk c-1. .100 lb. 1.20 1.30 1.05 1.30 1.10 1.80 2.10 1.75 

Southern points. . eee 100 lb. 1.20 REGS. cca 1.25 1.25 1.75 2.10 1.824 

Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 

31.6% ammonia imported 
bags c.i.f. .......ton 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 57.60 45.00 

Sulfocyanide, kegs ETS lb. .36 .48 .36 .48 .36 .48 .48 .36 
Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 

Pare wc GN xh en wee eee 187) | AST 174 -16 .222 .236 .222 
I cnc ks 0c oe Ib. .174 18 Pg | .18 - 163 . 236 .24 .225 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil ....... 

Furoate, 1 Ib tins.........Ib. ..... ee Ge sskes 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs....... Ib .144 .16 .14} .16 -144 .16 -16 -15 
Annatto, met lb. .34 .37 34 .37 .34 .37 .37 .34 
pane, sublimed, 125 lb. 

ry eras .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 55 -90 .50 
atinainay, metal slabs, ton lots 

PRS ee re tere .05 .05} .05 .064 .06 .07} .U9 .064 
Needle, powd, 100 lb cs. ‘Ib. .084 09 .084 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 

A Pa oe aren lb. .13 Bl § 13 ait 13 aa Ad .13 

Oxide, 500 lb bbis......... lb. .08} .08} .084 .082 .084 .08% .084 .07} 

Salt, 66%, tins.. . ....... Ib. .22 .24 22 .24 .22 .24 .24 -22 

Sulfuret, golden, bbls ..... Ib. .16 .20 16 .20 .16 .20 -20 .16 

Vermillion, bbls........... Ib. .38 .42 38 .42 .38 .42 .42 .38 
Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls... .. Ib. eke .19 17 ae ake .19 .19 Pf 

Double, 600 Ib bbis........ b. 2 .14 12 .14 12 .14 .14 aa 

PR ag ad ae Ib aa .14 12 .14 12 .14 .14 oka 

a rere > 4 123 13 124 re .184 184 ‘on 

tude, 30%, casks........ ‘7 .07$ .07 .074 .O7 .08 .08 .07 

*New ——_ prices detivered N. Y., "base price tanks . 274 producing points 
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Aroclors 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- May 1932 $1.63 





about three-fourths of total production 


is used by producers. Between 1923 and 


1929 total nitric acid output calculated 
to 100 per cent basis nearly doubled, 
acid of 100 per cent strength produced 
was almost 6 times more than in 1923 


while 40° Baume acid was about one-half 


the amount produced in 1923. Data 
covering these phases for the Census 
vears 1923 and 1929 are as follows: 
Nitric Acid 
1923 1929 


Production Short Tons Short Tons 


Total 100% basis (cal- 

culated) 77,633 143,454 
36 degree Be 4,928 3,390 
38 : 10,758 733 
410 ss 74,682 38,874 
100 per cent. grade 21,948 114,951 
C.F S00 2,305 
In ‘‘explosives”’ industry 65,595 105,781 


In “Chemicals not else- 
where classified’ in- 
dustry 47,52 





In Illinois 4,709 
New Jersey 44,804 
Pennsylvania 15,606 

* Other States 47,997 


A comparison of consumption of nitric 
acid in major branches in 1919 and 1929 
1.8 per cent and 34 
explosives 55.8 per 


shows for chemicals 2 
per cent respectively; 
cent and 66 per cent respectively and in 
1919 for sulfuric, nitric and mixed acids 
and other industries 22.4 per cent with no 
respective data for 1929. 

Acid Tartaric 
no let-up in the keen competitive position 
between domestic and imported material 


There appears to be 


and further concessions were made during 
the month. 

Ammonia Anhydrous Seasonal 
demand appeared in the last half of the 
month. Prices are firm and unchanged. 

Calcium Acetate 
revisions in acetic 
held lime sales 


- Sharp downward 
acid scheules have 
down but since the first 
of the year producers have held produc- 
tion very close to actual consumption as 
the following figures indicate. 


Methanol 
Gallons 
19382 
Feb +March 
Refined 
Wood distillation 
Production 119,620 103,279 
Shipments 125,361 76,458 
Stocks, end of month 266,244 293,065 
Synthetic 
Production 546,086 514,119 
Shipments 473,993 425,596 
Stocks, end of month 2,149,697 2,238,220 
Crude 
Production 230,324 295,359 
Stocks, end of month 
Total 429,718 473,466 
At crude plants 313,985 329,384 
At refineries and in 
transit *115,733 144,082 
January-March 
1931 1932 
Refined 


Wood distillation 
Production 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of month 

Synthetic 
Production 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of month 

Crude 

Production 

Stocks, end of month 
Total 
At crude plants 
At refineries and in 

transit 


783,011 
588,088 


371,630 
304,271 


2,164,521 
1,404,148 


1,646,085 
1,286,472 


1,471,606 732,422 


584 








Current 932 1931 19 
Market Low High High Low igh Low 
Aroclors, wks Ib 20 .40 .20 40 .20 .40 .40 .20 
Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, cs..lb 093 -10 093 .10 .09} .10 e 08} 
White, 112 lb kegs.... Ib 04 05 .04 .05 .03: 05 04} .03% 
Asbestine, c-1 wks ton 15.00 ; 16200) 40.4. 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Barium 
Barium Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
wks .ton 56.50 57.00 56.50 57.00 56.50 60.00 60.00 58.00 
Chlorate, 112 2 lb kegs NY. .lb 14 15 .14 15 14 15 15 .14 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 63 .00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs... lb 12 13 a 13 12 13 .13 SY 
Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls... Ib 043 05} .043 .055 .043 05} 05} 043 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks lb 073 08 074 O08 .07} 08} .08} .074 
Barytes, Floated, 350 Ib bbls 
wks. . ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. . lb. 21 22 21 24 22 31 .34 .24 
Refined, cases Ib 24 25 24 .28 .25 37 38 7 
White, cases Ib 33 34 33 36 .34 36 53 .34 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 Ib 
drums wks lb 60 65 60 .65 60 65 65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks gal. 20 20 18 21 22 21 
Ind. Pure, tanks works. gal We. 66s 20 18 21 .22 21 
Benzidine Base, dry, 50 Ib 
bbls Ib .65 67 .65 .67 65 .67 74 .65 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs. lb 45 47 .45 AT 45 AT 1.00 45 
Benzyl Chloride, tech drs... . lb. 30 oe 30 : .30 25 .25 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl wk. lb 22 22 .22 .24 .24 22 
Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 
Ib bbls lb. 1,25 1.35 1.25 1335: 92:25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Tech, 200 lb bbls Ib 53 58 .53 58 .53 65 65 .53 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 60.00 75.00 60.00 80.00 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
ae Powder, 800 lb drs 
wks ory 100 Ib. ey 200 1.75 2:00 1.75 2.35 2.35 2.00 
ie: Dried fob, NY Unit 1.40 50 1.40 1.90 1.65 3.00 3.90 3.00 
Chicago. ; Unit 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 2.35 4.50 2.75 
S. American shipt ...Unit Nom Nom. 2.00 3.20 4.10 3.15 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble. Jw ots 35 : 35 ere .35 .35 35 
Bone, raw, Chicago ton 21.00 21.50 21.00 21.50 21.00 32.00 39.00 31.00 
Bone Ash, 100 lb kegs lb 06 O07 06 07 .06 .07 .07 .06 
Black, 200 Ib bbls Ib 054 O08} 054 084 .054 .08} .084 .054 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton 21.75 22.00 21.00 22.00 21.00 31 31.00 31.00 
Borax, bags Ib 018 02 .O18 03  =.024 .03} .03} . 02 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% > pwd ~ 114 13 why .13 «18s 13 .14 vke 
Paste, bbls 114 13 .11} .13 11} 13 .14 me 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt ‘Ib. 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
Bromine, cases. 36 .43 36 .43 .36 43 47 .38 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. Ib. 60 1.20 .60 1.20 .60 1.20 1.20 60 
Gold bulk Ib 55 1.25 .55 1.25 .55 1.25 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs. . Ib 134 139 134 . 166 .161 175 20 she 
Tank, wks. lb 124 .124 .143 - 143 .175 .186 .16 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. .lb 34 36 34 36 34 44 44 34 
Carbitol see Diethylene Glycol 
ES Sc see) Week eee, Seeanta akcaeee 20 ere re ae non 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether) ; 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. lb 50 5% .50 te .50 50 .50 
Propionate, drs Ib 22 25 .22 .25 .22 25 Zn “ae 
Stearate, 50 gal drs Ib 25 254 25 . 254 25 .30 .30 .25 
Tartrate, drs Ib 55 60 .55 .60 55 60 .60 .55 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes lb 65 .90 .65 .90 65 .90 1.75 .90 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
c-1 100 lb 2.50 2.00 2.50 2 4.50 2.00 
Arsenate, 100 Ib bbls c-l 
wks : lb 05} 06 .054 .06 . 06 09 09 7 
Carbide, drs : Ib 05 06 .05 06 05 .06 .06 05 
nar gall tech, 100 Ib bags 
Ib 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs = 
e-1 wks ton 21.00 21.00 21.00 22.76 22:78 22:76 
Solid, 650 Ib drs ec-1 fob wks 
ton 16200) ksiscs 18.00 18 00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 43.00 43.00 40.00 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs Ib 1.25 Saar (S| a 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls.Ib O8 083 .08 .08} .08 .08} .08% .08 
Stearate, 100 lb. bbls Ib 17 18 ae .18 ry 22 .26 .19 
Calurea, bags S. points c.i.f.. ton Ba. (sss SO.G0. Gisnx 88.65 88.65 88.65 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. |b | ey ee 18 ; .18 .18 18 
: ‘andelilla Wax, bags Ib NO. Rates 14 13 16 .20 15 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Glycol 
DRO RUUUETERE DD ce ea Sec 6a Gal dosleda! @ Sand “<eseky. sderer 
Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 
e-l ) O08 15 08 .15 08 15 15 08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases lc-1 
NY Ib 06 £32 .06 12 .06 12 12 .06 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs Ic-1 
NY lb .054 06 05} .06 054 06 06 054 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 {5 eyl. .lb OG ace Ue. see. .06 .18 06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib = drs 
delivered Ib 06} 07 .064 .07 .064 .07 7 063 
Cc —— Wax, Flor, bags Ib 26 28 .26 2§ .26 .28 .37 .28 
No. 1 Yellow, bags Ib 22 22} .214 24 .23 .40 .33 .25 
No. 2 N Country, bags lb 15 16 .14 .16 15 .23 oe .20 
No 2 Regular, bags Ib 21 22 ol 22 m4 | .23 30 .23 
No. 3N c Ib 114 12 Ry S| 12 -a1 Pal! 23 .16 
No. 3 Chalky Ib 11} .12 Be | 12 oat . 134 23 .16 
Casein, Standard, Domestic 
ground lb. 053 06 .05} .074 .06 .10 154 094 
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th these days of rapidly changing 
economic situations in the chem- 
ical industries it 1s imperative 
that key men in your office, 














plant and branches be 
authoritatively posted. 
Subscriptions to 
CHEMICAL 
MARKETS 
will do this 


them. 
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Cellosoive 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


May 1932 $1.63 





Acetate of Lime 


——— Pounds——— 
OE Oe re 3,182,287 4,603,781 
OS ER er eo 3,457,068 4,527,027 
| eT eee 8,835,918 8,912,672 

——— Pounds——— 
RONMNRIOIN ins Xie oS ioe 0s ood 22,548,289 10,980,657 
Ne ree 13,127,588 10,840,162 
PEN ceca whine eee 


Calcium Chloride — Producers report 
a greater interest from consumers for dust 
laying purposes and the outlook for the 
next few months is promising although 
little expectation exists of reaching last 
years’ total. Prices are firm. Of the March 
exports of 696,164 pounds, Canada pur- 
chased 559,635 pounds; Panama, 97,350 
pounds; Cuba, 30,000 pounds; Chile, 
1,200 pounds; Columbia, 2,000 pounds; 
Venezuela, 3,000 pounds and Hong Kong, 
1,200 pounds. 


Camphor — Camphor prices turned 
firmer as the month opened, slabs being 
quoted 1c higher, tablets, 1c, and powdered 
lc. This advance was lost later in the 
month, slabs being reduced 1c, tablets, 
2c, powdered 2c. Imports of natural crude 
camphor into the U. S. increased from 
220,900 pounds valued at $84,300 during 
the first quarter of 1931 to 609,800 pounds 
valued at $186,200 in the corresponding 
period this year. Imports of natural 
refined camphor gained from 263,700 
pounds worth $127,300 to 531,3C0 pounds 
valued at $201,000 in the aforementioned 
periods respectively. Synthetic camphor 
suffered a drop from 616,500 pounds 
worth $205,500 to 500,200 pounds valued 
at $135,500. 


Carbon Black — The movement into 
the tire and ink industries was described 
by leading producers as fair. No change 
in the price schedule has been made and 
shipments from Texas are being made on 
the basis of 234c, f. o. b. works. The 
downward tendency in German carbon 
black imports, evidenced in 1931, was 
carried into 1932, imports in the first two 
months falling to 1,084 tons, from 1,251 
tons in the same period of 1931. The 
following table in metric tons indicates 
the outstanding importance which the 
U.S. has continued to hold in the German 
carbon black trade: 


Year 
1930 1931 
Country of Origin Tons Tons 
United States. . Rely 5,718 5,661 
All Others 95 97 
Total Imports 5,813 5,758 
Value in Marks 4,499,000 3,284,000 


First Two Months 


1931 1932 

Country of Origin Tons Tons 
United States 1,244 1,060 
All Others. . 7 24 
Total Imports 1,251 ae 084 
Value in Marks 743,000 664,000 


Coal-Tar Chemicals — The continued 
shortage in stocks of toluene showed 
little change in May from the previous 
month. Monthly consumption of coal was 


586 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate) . . 

Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs. . . .Ib. 13 .15 .13 .15 13 15 .20 .20 
eee lb. 18 .20 .18 .20 18 .20 .20 .18 
Transparent, cases........lb. ..... 5 ar ae 15 .15 15 

Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs ‘Ib. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 1.25 1.25 .80 

Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls. lb. .03 033 .03 -.033 .03 .03 .03 .03 
Precip, heavy, 560 Ib cks.. . Ib. .02 .034 .02 .034 .02 .03 .03 .02 
Light, 250 lb casks........ lb. .02} .03} .024 .034 .023 .03 .03 .023 

Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 

ER s18 19 18 .19 .18 .19 .19 .18 
Willow, powd, 100 Ib bbl 

| EE IE Fee ene pee .06 .064 .06 064 .06 .063 .064 -06 

Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . .04 .05 .04 -05 .04 .05 .05 os 

Chestnut, clarified bbls wks. . Tb. O01] .02 .O1 .02 -O1 .03 .03 .02 
25% MME, 0 «sas ac aan lb. .013 .024 .O1 .024 -O1 .024 .02 .O1 

Powd, 60%, 100lb bgswks.Ib. ..... Sa CE eseacs .04} .04 .04 
Powd, decolorized bgs wks. . lb. .054 .06 .054 .06 .054 .06 .06 .05 

China Clay, lump, blk mines..ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
Powdered, bbls............ lb. 01} .02 .O13 .02 .014 .02 .02 .014 
Pulverized, bbls wks..... . ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
Imported, lump, bulk... .. ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bbls. .......... lb. O01} .03 .O1} .03 O18 .03 .03 .013 

Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1ce-1 wks contract 
re Te eee .07 .08} .07 .08} .07 .08 .08 .07 
cyls, cl wks., contract. ‘Ib. .04 .04} .04 .043 .04 .04 .04 .04 
Liq tank or multi-car lot ‘eyls 
wks contract............ Ib. O13 .024 O18 -02 .O1f .023 .025 .O14 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib 
Ce eS ee eer lb. .10 . 104 .10 .103 =.10 . 10} - 103 .10 

Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib drs. .lb. .15 .16 .15 .16 .15 .16 .16 .15 

Chloropicrin, comml a lb. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 

Chrome, Green, 5 Ne .26 .29 .26 .29 .26 .29 .29 .26 
Oe eee lb. 06} .10 .064 oh .06$ mS mS | .064 
ere ae lb. 16 .18 .16 .18 .16 .18 .18 .16 

a: Acetate, 8% Chrome 

Se ea earls so ae b. .043 053 .04} .052 .04} .054 .05 .04 

20° audios 400 lb bbls... .. . RG. Sansieed Ce ee .05$ .05 .05 

Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. . Ib. me .28 ef .28 > 16 -28 .28 ce 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. 34} .35} 344 . 354 344 .354 .353 344 

oo SS eee bbl. 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 

Cobalt Oxide, black, bags... . Ib. 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.35 2.22 2.22 2.10 

Cochineal, gray or black bag. .lb. .52 .57 .52 .57 .52 .57 1.01 .52 
Teneriffe silver, bags...... EBs “sins Ce, Scere . 57 .55 .57 .95 54 

Copper 
Copper, metal, electrol. . 100 lb... 5.32 §.20 5.32 7.25 6.25 10.36 17.78 9.50 
arbonate, 400 lb bbls.... . lb. .084 16} .084 . 164 .084 - 164 .214 .083 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls... ... lb. (22 .25 .22 .25 .22 .25 .28 .22 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ lb. .39 .40 .39 .40 .39 .42 .45 .41 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls... . . Ib. 15 .16 15 .16 -15 18 .32 .153 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 = 
RARER eR: 18 .19 .18 .19 .18 .19 .19 .18 
Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks 100 Ib aye ee 2.75 2.76 3.10 3.10 4.95 5.50 3.95 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
c-1 wks Dee Cee Coe | ernraree 14.50 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
| a a ees >. 40 .42 .40 .42 .40 .42 .42 .40 

Cottonseed, E. bulk c-1...ton ..... BOCs. wales BOsee sénes MOtOe . Secs. ~ SERS 

Meal 8. i ‘bulk : (AE laccse: ecloato, Kowmine.. —<REMeee hte | eee cue ee 
7% Amm., bags mills...ton 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 38.00 37.50 

Cream Tartar, USP, 300 Ib. 

Niger eae lb. .153 .19 183 .20: 203 244.27 244 

Creosote, U SP, 42 lb cbys.... .lb. .40 .42 .40 -42 .40 .42 .42 .40 
Oil, Grade 1 tanks... gal. .11} .12} 11} Ct A .14 .16 15 

OO SS eee gal. 10} -11} . 10} pe) ee Reb .14 .13 
JO eee gal. 10} -11} . 10} . 2) ee 12 .14 13 

Cresol, USP, drums......... lb. .10} Si . 104 Pa iy § -10 Ps Y 4 one .14 

Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr... . lb. .32 36 oe .36 .a2 .36 .36 .32 

Cudbear, English. . lb. .16 ae .16 Pe ly 4 .16 BY 4 Py cf .16 

Cutch, Rangoon, 100 ib bales .Ib. .10 a2 .10 12 -10 .13 .13 ll 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. . . Ib. 054 .07 054 .07 054 .08} .08} .064 

Cyanamide, bags c-1 frt allowed 
ADAGE TONG oc nics ecicc se ssn es O74 seece .97} SOE Gweee 4aeeee aaee 

Dextrin, corn, 140 1b bags. 100 Ib. 3.24 3.45 3.24 3.67 3.47 4.02 4.82 4.42 
White, 140 lb bags.....100 lb. 3.19 3.37 3.19 3.37 3.37 4.02 4.77 4.17 
Potato Yellow, 220 lb bgs. . lb. 08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 
White, 220 lb bags Ic-1 lb. 08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 
Tapioca, 200 lb bags 1c- 1.. Ib. 08} 083 .084 .083 .08} .08% .084 .08 

Diamylphthalate, drs wks. . . gal. = fe: ee J: oe 3.80 3.80 3.80 

Dianisidine, barrels.......... Ib. 2.35 R70 «62.26 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.70 2.35 

Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. 218 :22 .218 .234 .228 .28 .28 3st 

Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs. . .lb. 294 .31} . 294 314 .294 31h 314 .29 

Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs Ib. et saees eee .06 .07 .05 

Dichloromethane, drs wks. . . .lb .55 65 - 55 .65 .55 .65 .65 .55 

Diethylamine, 400 lb drs... . Ib. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 

Diethylearbonate, drs.......gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 

Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs. . . . lb. .55 .60 55 .60 .55 .60 .60 .55 

Diethyleneglycol, drs........ lb. .14 .16 .14 .16 .14 .16 .13 .10 

Mono ethyl ether, drs. . . lb. 15 16 .15 .16 15 .16 .16 .13 
Mono butyl ether, drs. . .Ib. 24 30: .24 .30 .24 .30 .30 .24 

Diet hylene oxide, 50 gal drs. . lb. ee A) er Saree .50 .50 .50 

Diet hylort hotoluidin, drs... . .Ib. 64 .67 .64 .67 .64 .67 .67 .64 

Diethyl phthalate, 1000 lb. 

“SR Tig ie ae Ae lb. 23 .26 .23 .26 .23 .26 .26 24 

Diethylsulfate, technical, 50 gal 

le eee ree. lb. .30 .35 .30 .35 .30 35 .35 .30 

Dimethylamine, 400 lbdrs....Ib.  ..... See cbues i ee 2.62 2.62 2.62 

Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs. . . Ib. 25 “ae 25 Rf .25 .28 .28 -26 
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Acetic Acid 
Acetaldehyde 
U. S. P. Paraldehyde 
Crotonaldehyde 
Acetaldol 


Samples and information regarding the properties and 
application of these products will be sent on request 


Niacet CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office and Plant ... NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 





Church & Dwight, 


Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


Sal Soda 


Monohy 


Standard (1 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 





estimated in the manufacture of coke at 
2,723,500 tons in April as compared with 
3,023,400 tons in March and 4,513,500 
tons in April, 1931. Production of tar 
amounted to 25,066,200 gallons in April 
as compared with 27,815,280 gallons in 
March and 41,514,200 gallons in April, 
1931. Amount of light oils recovered in 
April totaled 8,333,910 gallons as com- 
pared with 9,251,604 gallons in March and 
13,811,310 gallons in April last year. Out- 
put of ammonium sulfate or its equivalent 
aggregated 32,005 tons in April con- 
trasted with 35,479 tons in March and 
52,965 tons in April, 1931. Stocks of coke 
are still heavy, 3,556,000 tons at the end 
of April, and producers are expected to 
curtail production still further in an effort 
to move this supply. An improved demand 
was in evidence for naphthalene and sol- 
vent naphtha. In the intermediate group 
quiet conditions prevailed, but with prices 
generally firm. 

Copperas — Some extra seasonal 
demand for water purification purposes 
resulted in a scarcity of material in bar- 
rels. Small steel production has acted to 
prevent any accumulation of stocks. 

Copper — The metal sank lower 
during the past month with the domestic 
quotation being announced as 5!4¢ and 
export 5!c. The first official statement 
of the size of surplus stocks of copper in 
North and South America since the pub- 
lication of monthly figures was discon- 
tinued last fall was made in a report of 
the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
January 1 total stocks of refined and 
blister copper, including that in process, 
were 722,014 tons. Stocks of refined 
copper at that time were 544,278 tons, a 
new high record. Stocks of refined copper 
gained 46,283 tons from October 1, when 
the figures were discontinued, to January 
1. Production was reduced to 26 per cent 
of capacity immediately after January 1, 
and has since been cut to 20 per cent, in- 
dicating that a smaller rate of increase 
may have occurred since then. Production 
of refined copper in North and South 
America in 1931 totaled 1,136,599 tons 
against 1,459,370 tons in 1930. Total 
deliveries of copper for domestic and 
foreign account were 959,496 tons for the 
vear, against 1,263,515 tons for 1930. 
Shipments were the lowest since 1922 
when deliveries were $07,405 tons. Do- 
mestic shipments for the year were 
600,754 tons, the smallest since 1922. 
World stocks of copper at the close of 
1931 were 763,588 tons, bearing out the 
recent statements of copper men that the 
bulk of the supplies are concentrated in 
the hands of American-controlled com- 
panies. Stocks at the end of 1930 were 
603,047 tons. 
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High High Low 





Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .lb. 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls.. .lb. 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 od 


Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls. . 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls. . Ib 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 
ee errr lb. 
Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) 
ee eee Ib 
eee SiS au o-echia woe Ib. 
Dip — “ge lb bbl Ib. 
Dip Oil, 25%, drumr........ ro 
Divi Divi pods, erg iis. 


ed 


Extrac 
Yolk, “a _— 


MIB COBO.) oko sseriinse eos lb. 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 
MN <inan-gsseice nasser lb 
drums. : Ib 
Anhy drous, tanks. ee Ar lb, 
0 OE ere lb. 


Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... a 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs. 
Bromide, tech, drums ...... B 
Carbonate, 90 %, 50 gal “4 gal. 
Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .lb. 


Chlorocarbonate, cbys. Ib. 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. Ib 
Furoate, 1 lb tins ......... o 


Lactate, drums works...... 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. 1b 
Oxalate, drums works...... lb. 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs wks. lb. 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 lb dr _ lb. 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal *. 

chloro. cont. lb. 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . Ib. 
Glyool, 50 gal drs wks. Ib 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 
a. Ethyl Ether Acetate 


dr. 
thee Methyl —_ drs .lb. 


ee RE re ee 
J eee eee lb. 
Ethylidenaniline............ lb 


Feldspar, bulk. . . 
Powdered, bulk works..... ton 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
he eee er lb. 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... unit 
Acid, Bulk 7 & site % delivered 
Norfolk & Balt. basis. ..unit 


Fluorspar, 98 %, bags........... 
Formaldehyde 

sae de, aniline, 100 ~q 

USP, 400 ib bbls wis... . Ib. 


[rey 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines . ‘ton 
Imp. powd ‘wl re ton 
Furfural (tech.) drums, wks. .lb. 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb dr. . Ib. 
Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. . . _ 
Alcohol, (tech) 100 lb dr. . 
Furoic Acid (tech) 1G0 lb dr. iP 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . . gal. 
Ce eae. 2 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes...... lb. 
Liquid, 60°, 600 Ib bbls... . Ib. 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes. oa: 


pian ‘ton 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. 
COME RIIIING. 6 «5 phccion case Ib 


Gembier, common 200 lb es. .Ib. 
25% liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . .Ib. 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb bg.. Ib. 

Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases. b. 

Glauber s Salt, tech, ‘ol 


- PPA ee 100 lb. 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
past ol NY ........ 


Tanner's Special, 100 Ib bags 
ee eae 00 Ib. 


Glue, medium white, bbls . —_ 





Pure white, bbls... .... b. 
Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib dis..... Ib. 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs.... : 
Saponification, tanks. ... |b. 
Soap Lye, tanks. . A 
Graphite, crude, 220 ib bgs.. .ton 
Flake, 500 lb bbls......... ib 
Gums 
|'Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
| fine 140-150 lb bags..... lb. 
| Powd, 150 lb bags ........ lb. 
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Industrial 
Chemicals 


| including 
| Acids Alums 
Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 
Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 


GenuineGreenland Kryolith 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 


Executive Offices : 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives : 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Tacoma 


Works: 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


| 
| 


| Natrona, Pennsylvania 


| 
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A New Indicator 
for Titrating 
IRON, 
CHROMIUM, 


or 


VANADIUM 





R 3104 
BARIUM DIPHENYL- 
L AMINE SULFONATE 











Tue barium salt of diphenyl- 
amine sulfonic acid was described in an 
article by Sarver and Kolthoff in J. A.C.S. 
33, 2902 (1931). 


oxidation indicator for the titration of 


It is reeommended as an 


iron, chromium, and vanadium, since its 
color change is very sharp and completely 
reversible. Unlike diphenylamine, it can be 
used in the presence of tungsten, making 
it particularly valuable in the analysis of 


alloy steels. 


Barium Diphenylamine Sulfonate, one 
of the newer Eastman Organic Chemicals, 


is listed as No. 3104—10 grams, $2.50. 


EASTMAN 
KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00_ - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- May 1932 $1.63 





Copper Sulfate — In the last week of 
the month there was considerable pick-up 
in demand. Producers expect a very 
heavy rush for the next month or six 
weeks as consumers have withheld pur- 
chasing until the last minute. With the 
copper market in the doldrums little if 
any change in the sulfate price is looked 
for. 


Gums — Prices were fairly well held 
during the past month in the face of 
extremely light trading both in spot 
stocks and for future shipment. General 
declines prevailed in U. S. importations 
of the following gums and waxes during 
the first quarter of 1932, as compared 
with the January-March period of 1931: 


IstQuarter 1931  1stQuarter 1932 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Pounds Pounds 

Gum arabic. . 2,728 214 54 $64 
Tragacanth 443 187 365 125 
Kadaya & Talka 1,191 92 955 56 
Other gums and 

resins 2,358 219 1,326 116 
Crude balsams 106 50 77 22 
Beeswax, crude... 1,000 246 967 142 
Carnauba wax.. 2,670 370 ~—-1,900 239 
Vegetable wax 511 51 626 46 


Lead In common with most of the 
commodity markets the lead market has 
not been strengthened by the general 
business and politico-financial condition of 
affairs but prices, at least openly quoted 
differed very little from April. Stocks of 
lead at smelters and refiners in the 
U.S. on May 1 totaled 238,224 short tons, 
against 238,743 tons on April 1 and 
189,344 tons on May 1, 1931, according 
to American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


Mixed Fertilizers — According to 
figures compiled by The National Fer- 
tilizer Association from reports furnished 
by State officials, April tag sales in the 
13 Southern States and three Mid-western 
States were 75 per cent of the sales for 
last April and 61 per cent of the sales for 
April, 1930. Ordinarily about 20 per cent 
of the year’s tag sales are made in April 
in the Southern States. During 1931, 
however, about 28 per cent of the year’s 
sales were made in April. The tag sales 
during April for Texas and Oklahoma 
were more than 100 per cent of last April. 
April sales in South Carolina were 97 
per cent, Georgia 93 per cent, North 

Carolina 88 per cent and Missouri 84 
per cent of the sales for April, 1931. The 
sales in Virginia, Alabama and Louisiana 
were between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
sales for last April. The sales in Florida 
were 54 per cent of April, 1931 and the 
Mississippi sales were 49 per cent of the 
sales for last April. In Arkansas and 
Tennessee the sales for April were less 
than 40 per cent of the sales for 
1931. 
western 


April, 
The tag sales in the three Mid- 

States, Illinois, Indiana 
Kansas combined were 28 per 


and 
of 


cent 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 Ib bags... .Ib. -18 -20 .18 .20 18 .20 .20 .18 
—- Domne bean & pea 
ey (sbieswaascae = .35 .40 35 .40 .35 .40 .40 .35 
Glace s ST... .50 55 .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 .50 
sans dane UMiaujek} 
ae lb. .04 .05 .04 .06 .044 12 .13 .09 
tian, 200'1 Ib cases....... 13 -15 13 15 13 ce Be lr 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 20 200 Ib bags 
Rare teen 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 32.90 30.50 
Damar Batavia standard 136, ‘tb 
TIES is . 08} .09 .08} .09 . 083 .13 .20 .14 
Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags.....Ib.  .04 05.04 05} .054 06 ‘ 06 
E Seeds, 136 lb cases. ...... Ib. .05} .06 .054 .064 .07 .08 18 .08 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases _ 
ee rr ee .054 .06 .054 .06 064 .07} .134 .07 
Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases Ib. . 104 a | . 10} R's . 103 15 24 - 183 
0. 2, 224 Ib cases........ > .06 .07 .06 .07} 07 .10 .20 .13 
No. 3, 180 lb bags......... 044 .05 .044 -05 .05 .06 pS Rig 
Benzoin sh maaa . 8. P. 120 is 
Ee. Ib. 21 .22 21 22 -23 .34 .40 .33 
Copal Co Congo, 112 Ib bags, clean 
SOE errr lb. . 163 17 . 164 ae. .16 Pe 4 mf .16 
Dark, amber.............. Ib. ‘06 .07 .06 .07 ‘064 074 ‘08 073 
Light, eee lb .08 083 .08 .09 .08 .14 14 .123 
Water UES oe cos canneee Ib oF .45 .oe 45 .37 .45 45 .37 
ere _ ee 40 35 .40 .42 .58 65 .57 
eae, 180-190 Ib baskets 
OS eer Ib. .09 .10 .09 oak ue .13 .173 .13 
J Seer Ib O8 .084 .08 .O84 .09 .104 . 164 .134 
ERS Ginks 3 seohocn nase Ib .07 .08 .07 .08 Ont 10 .14 .10 
ee ee = . 042 .05 .04} 05 .04 SOE wawles.) agers 
Ep oe ere .05 .06 .05 . 064 .053 |, a ae 
East Indies chips, 180 lb bags ib. .044 .05 043 054 05 .05} as .09 
Pale bold, 224 lb es...... lb. 15 .16 15 .16 .153 .16 .21 kee 
Pale nubs, 180 lb bags... . Ib, .08 .084 .08 .084 .08 .09 .16 .12$ 
Pontianak, 224 lb oases... . 
Bold gen Nol......... lb. .14 15 .14 16 .16 me 4 21 .19 
Gen chips spot......... Ib. .07 .08 .07 08 .07 .084 .15 -134 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb os. . .lb. 09 .094 .09 .094 .10 Be .14 .123 
No. 2, 80-85 lb cases... .Ib. O08} .09 .084 .09 094 114 134 12 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... Ib. 08 O08} .08 08} 08} fe | 13 Pe | 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
Pe ee Pein 38 42 .38 .42 .42 .50 .57 .48 
No. 2 fair pale.......... b. 20 25 .20 .30 .24 .29 .38 .32 
~—e Chips, 224-226 lb 
re lb. .10 12 .10 12 .10 12 3 .10 
Bush cancel 224-226 Ib. 
baa ta aii aisbhi ieee 8 22 24 22 24 28 .34 .40 .38 
Pale. Chipe, 224-226 lb cases 
pdb Ine cahesiose catia Wienee a ae cooe yy | .14 11 14 .19 .22 .26 244 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bags & 300 lb casks. . . Ib. 234 .24 .23 24 .18 .22 .40 20 
AE Ee a ie. wean | er 2: | 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hematine crystals, 400 lb bbls I. .14 .18 14 18 14 .18 18 .14 
Paste, | aa “See ct ee ~ ) See <a fh! 5 
Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks ib rea .044 .03 .044 .03 .034 .034 .03 

Base ces uaes chase 48 RES Peer ol TOO eked 16.00 16.00 16.00 
mE 50 gal drs wks...... Ib. ae .30 .30 -40 .40 .60 .60 .60 
Hexameth 1y ml drs . lb. .46 47 46 .47 46 .50 .50 .46 
Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.35 2.50 3.75 2.50 

South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 1.45 1.45 1.65 1.80 2.70 3.75 2.70 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 : 

- Ne: Ib. 20 3 | 20 .21 21 .24 .26 21 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride lb. ..... | ee 2) ee 3.15 3.15 3.15 
H rnic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .1b. Py 12 Rp | .12 ay Bp .15 12 
Indigo Madras, re Ib. 1.25 1 30 1.25 1.80 2.25 1.30 1.30 1.28 

20% paste, drums......... Ib. -15 .18 15 ae .15 .18 .18 -15 
Synthetic, liquid.......... oes, axicea MG: bags Oe ie 12 12 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 .10 .10 .09 
OM, FIND cess sce 100 Ib. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
Oxide, English.......... Ib. .04 .10 .04 .10 .10 .12 «12 10 
,Spanish........... Ib. 02 034 02 033 1023 ‘034 ‘034 ‘024 
lsopropyl Acetate, 50 50 gg drs gal. .85 .90 .85 .90 .85 .90 .90 85 
Japan Wax, 224 Ib cases. ..... Ib. « 073 .08 .073 .09 .074 | .154 .113 
es 95 tee eng NY. 
60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
Lead avehains bbls wks... 100 ne 9.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 9.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 
White crystals, 500 ib bbls 
NN aias as we cuore ba 100 Ib. 10.00 10.50 10.00 11.00 10.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 
Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... - -10 13 .10 13 .10 .14 .16 .13 
egg oo eee | i ee | eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Metal, o1 NY........ 100 ao 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.75 4.60 7.75 5.10 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks.. 12 .14 ie .14 ae .14 .14 .13 
6 ee 7 .174 .18 .174 .18 .174 .18 .18 Lee 
Oxide a 500 lb —_ Ib. - 063 .07 .064 .07 . 064 .08 083 .08 
Red, 500 lb bbls wks... . Ib. - 062 .07 .062 .07 . 06% .08} .093 .08 
White 5 500 Ib bbls wks... ‘lb. .064 .07 .064 .07 . 064 .08 .094 .07 
Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk... Ib. .053 .06 053 .06 .05} .07 082 .06 
Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.i.f...ton ..... ae Nom... ....: 57.60 57.60 57.60 
Le eS 2 eee ton i ee a 57.90 57.90 57.90 
Lime, ground stone bags..... NE erkesa ee 2°0) 22345 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... i: eer Et rae 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium — 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... . 15 Re ef 15 17 15 3 a 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls lce-1 = 
dae awe eee wn sacle beeen .04} .05 .04} .05 04} .05 .052 .042 
yood, 51°, 600 Ib _— besa Ib. .07 .08 7 .08 .07 08 .084 .07 
Logmoce 150 ib bags.. ‘cauene F 03 .034 .03 .034 .034 .03 
Solid, 50 lb boxes. ee .12} i .123 .12} 123 
Sticks i tiah tae tase bene he 26.00 24.00 26.00 26 .00 24 
Lower grades............. .08 .O74 .08 .08 074 
Madder, Dutoh............. Ib. .22 : ; .25 22 .25 .25 23 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
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Mallinckrodt 
BISMUTH SALTS 


Fifty years ago Mallinckrodt Bismuth Salts were —_— 
used by pharmaceutical manufacturers. 





Today, in a special unit of the St. Louis plant, a ne 
of Tourelles is in steady use dissolving Bismuth Metal, 


preliminary to further manufacturing processes that turn A few of the Mallinckrodt Bismuth Salts 
out the finest grades and kinds of bismuth salts for acd eee eee 
chemical and medicinal purposes. . . . . . . Sioa Mieeenaee Sisuveth Subtomesees 
As with all chemicals we produce, Bismuth Salts are care- Bisavath Nicenve Bismuth Subgallace 
fully controlled as to chemical purity and physical form Steeth Odds” Secienth bekemuaneen 
by our system of laboratory checking and lot marking. pa er ee 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BISMUTH SALTS AND 
1400 OTHER PRODUCTS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


BRANCHES 


, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 


SECOND & MALLINCKRODT STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CROSSETIT 


METHANOL ACETIC ACID 


Products of Crossett's extensive lumbering operations in 














Arkansas and Louisiana, which include ownership of a 
comprehensive wood distillation plant, controlling every 
factor from sound hardwood timber to tank cars... 


Adequate capacity to meet the largest requirements. 


Correspondence invited 


SALES AGENTS 
WILLIAM S. GRAY & COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave., New York City 


CROSSETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 


ALSO: 821 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A Crossett Watzek Gates Industry 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


May 1932 $1.63 





those for April, 1931 and about 20 per 
cent of those for April, 1930. For the four 
months, January-April of this year the 
tag sales in the 13 Southern States were 
60 per cent of the sales for the same four 
months of last year and 42 per cent of the 
sales for 1930. The best showing was 


made in the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida, Missouri and Texas. The sales 
for the remaining states were less than 
cent of the sales for the same 
period last year. The largest decline was 
noted in the State of Arkansas, with sales 
of only 26 per cent of those for last season. 
The tag sales in the three Mid-western 
States for the first four months of 1932 
were only 36 per cent of the sales for the 
same months of 1931 and 29 per cent 
of the sales for the first four months of 
1930. The sales for Kansas were 99 per 
cent of the sales for the four months, 
January-April, while the sales for Illinois 
were Only 44 per cent and Indiana sales 
were 34 per cent of the sales for the same 
The only encouraging 
angle to the situation is that, generally 
speaking, manufacturers have refrained 
from producing goods without any thought 
to marketing them and production has 
been in fairly close alignment with. sales. 


50 per 


period last year. 


Phosphate — Shipments for domestic 
consumption were reported to be at a 
very low ebb. Consumption internation- 
ally has declined sharply from the levels 
reached in 1929 as shown by the reduction 
n Tunisian shipments dtring 1931. The 
statistics quoted below give a detailed 
record of the 1931 exports by. countries of 
destination. 


Countries of Destination — Tons 


France 41,922 
Italy 271,186 
England 173'434 
Netherlands 160,421 
Belgium 140,477 
Spain 100,892 
Portugal 90,425 
Germany 32,894 
Ireland 22,065 
Greece 20,860 
Denmark 8,300 
Sweden 8,179 
Poland 4,120 
Yugoslavia 3,850 
Norway 2,042 
French Colonies 1,600 
British Colonies 1,110 
Algeria. ... 690 


Potash The foreign representative 
in this country for the potash producers 
announced a complete downward = re- 
vision of prices early in the month. All 
salts will be sold on a flat basis with no 
extra charge if they test higher than 
guaranteed minimum; pro rata allowance 
if they test below minimum. In many 
will mean a price reduction 
ranging up to $1 or more per ton of 2,000 
pounds due to the fact that these salts 
frequently test well above the minimum. 
The price of high grade kainit has been 


cases it 
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Current 932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Magnesium 
eT Carb, tech, 70 lb 
err Ter Ty Teer Te S 06 06 .06 .063 .06 .06 ‘ 
Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs o-1 : : site vy 

ey ee er ee ton 35.00 36.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 36 .00 36 .00 36.00 

Reese shipment..... ton 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 31.75 
Fused, imp, 900 Ib bbls NY ton ..... 31.00 raters 2 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb = 

Dibba mo As noe dao oe be eee .10 .103 .10 .104 .10 10 .10 a 

Oxide, USP, light; 100 ib bbls : ‘ : ‘ 
Pe rr ea ee eer rng aS — “> eee .42 .42 .42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... ib pee | ee | ee .50 .50 .50 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. .093 .10} 09% .10} .093 .10} .10} .093 
SRORIAOR, TNE. 6. < 56.5 <:000 Ib. .24 .26 24 26 .24 .26 .26 25 
a Borate, 30%, 200 lb ; 
AER ee re Ws. Sidaes .19 a | ee .19 .19 .19 
Chloride, 660 tb casks..." lb.  .073 083.07} 08} | .07} ‘084 084 074 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs lb. .034 033 06 03} .06 .06 034 
Manganese Ore, cents epee unit 18 2 18. 23 AF } tA tise 

Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... Ib. .07 .08 .07 08 .07 ~ 08 .08 .07 
Mangrove 55%, 400 Ib bis. i ee OE ork 04 .034 04 Nom. .034 

BOEK, AITIOBT . . .c:5.0.5-0 0-008 ton 24.75 25.00 24.00 25.00 23.00 29.75 33.00 29.75 
Marble PiOUr, DUI. ....00002 ton 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14-00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
Mercurous chloride ......... gee .93 aie 93 .93 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Mercury metal....... 76 Ib flask ” 64.00 64.00 74.50 64.00 106.00 124.50 106.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline............ lb. .67 .69 67 69 .67 .69 -.69 . .67 
ne 200 oa ae 

Sa: es tana BI hae ae toe eee 1.40 1.55 1,40 1.355 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.50 

Meta phaivlent-diaiine ,300 ib 
Sr een .80 84 80 84 80 /84 .84 80 

Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 
| A Pe a ae ae Ib. .67 69 67 69 .67 .69 69 67 

Methanol 

Methanol, (Wood Alcohol),.... 
eee gal. 33 .35 33 35 33 37 .48 .35 
MB cca) ea oe eae gal. .34 .39 34 .39 .34 43 .49 .39 
Pure, Synthetic drums cars gal. 394 41} 394 Al} 39} 423 .50 424 
Synthetic tanks..........gal. ..... BOW: 00s s 354 35} .404 .50 .404 
Methyl] Acetate, drums..... gal. ve Nom. , NGM. yas Nom. Nom. Nom. 
OES ree gal. . 50 .55 .50 55 50 .70 Ry | .65 

aquinone,.. . mee .85 .95 .85 95 85 .95 .85 ay i 
osolve, (See Ethyl ; 
tycol a Met = Ether) avare Maen ee Sat De aes a) wet es eee 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... b. .45 .45 45 45 45 5 .45 45 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal.dr., Ib. ..... a. : ee 3.50 .50 .50 
Mica, dry grd. bags i Ib. 65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 30.00 80.00 65.00 
Wet, ground, bags wks..... Ib. 110.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 +%%8.00 115.00 110.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs.......lb. ..... 3.00 . : = i a * 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene , drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 

SN o's aes sa 04-4 5% = 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
Montan Wax, crude, ee .054 .07 054 .07 054 .07 .07 .06 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bb .03} .04 .03% 043 03} .04} .044 .033 

50% Solid, 50 lb boxes. . .05 .05 .05 .054 .05 .054 .054 .05 
BONG cicculs aes ow sexe pn 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 41.00 34.00 
PR oad cktieasaesadcwe ro 18.00 18.50 15.25 18.50 15.50 22.50 26.50 19.75 
ee ore eee ere 16.00 16.50 14.75 16.50 16.00 20.00 27.50 19.00 
Pen et age v.m. &p. (ieadorined 
re erry 12 .14 12 .14 Fp i | -18 .16 .16 
Naphthalene balls, 250 Ib bbls : 

Sis ica ashok acer 60 .043 033 043 .03} .043 .054 034 

Crushed, 1 shipned bgs ane ib. aie .04 : ME ike .04 044 .04 

Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... SE oe ee .03} .05 .032 
Nickel Chloride, bbls ke + aes .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 28 21 .20 
Oxide, 100 lb ‘kegs ee " .30 .37 .35 .40 37 .40 .40 37 
Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY.. .Ib. . 10} RP 104 13 103 13 13 .103 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... lb. .103 oka . 104 12 .104 rp .13 . 103 
Metalingot  .......0% . lb. 35 .35 .35 .35 | etka URGE! Ames 
—- free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
EP TE lb. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
Sulfate, TOT PNB. ..0< kien lb. .984 1.20 .984 128 .98} 1.20 1.20 984 
Nitwe Cake, bulk ........... ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 12. 14.00 18.00 12.00 
Nitrobensene, redistilled, 1000 

i eee tee Ib. .09 .093 .09 094 .09 .094 .094 .09 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .Ib. -25 .36 ao 36 .25 .36 .36 .25 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 1.35 1.40 1.35 1.55 1.50 2.70 3.40 2.50 
Nitronaphthalene, 550lb bbig.Ib. ..... SOR kinds Bae cas hee .25 .25 .25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks . lb 14 -15 .14 15 14 15 15 14 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Se E  eprere 18 16 .18 164 16 

ee err lb. Bp ly j .18 ola 18 ae .18 .13 Fp 
Oak ae ee ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 

Who le Lee uke cacwe ene ton 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 23 .00 23 .00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb casks 

_ ) ee rer > 094 .10 .09} 10 . 10} .13 .13 114 
Orthoaminophenol, ohe.. 2.15 2:26 2.15 2225: 3215 2.25 2.25 2.15 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs.. Ib 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
Orthochlorophenol, drums... .lb. .50 .65 .50 65 50 65 65 50 
Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib .18 Be 18 22 18 .25 .35 18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 Ib 

SGNNNG . cks kta RG aaa wad lb. .07 .10 07 .10 07 .10 .10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 

ee err lb. . 23 .29 28 29 .28 .33 .33 30 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib _ 

WES csnecw naan deka aweee -16 .18 16 18 .16 18 .18 .16 
Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr. 85 .90 85 .90 .85 .90 90 85 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 10-1 Ib .20 32 .20 22 25 30 .30 .25 
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19 Cedar St. 


Ammonium Persulfate 


Potassium Persulfate 





JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 


New York City 














COAST 
TO COAST 
DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS 


Other Barrett Standard Chemicals 
PHENOL (Natural) 
U. S. P. 39.5°-40° M. Pt. 
Technical 39° M. Pt. 
Crude 80% and 90% 
CRESOL 
U.S. P., Meta Para, Ortho, 
Special Fractions 
CRUDE CRESYLIC ACID 
95% Dark and 99% Straw Color 
XYLENOLS 
TAR ACID OILS 
NAPHTHALENE 
Crude, Refined Chipped, Flake and Ball 
RUBBER SOFTENERS 
CUMAR* 

Para Coumarone-Indene Resin 
BARRETAN* 
PICKLING INHIBITORS 
PYRIDINE 
Denaturing and Commercial 
FLOTATION OILS and REAGENTS 
HYDROCARBON OIL 
SHINGLE STAIN OIL 
SPECIAL HEAVY OIL 
HI-FLASH NAPHTHA 
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To assist manufacturers in the use of Bar- 
rett Standard Coal-Tar Solvents, The Barrett 
Company maintains a staff of technical experts 
who are intimately acquainted with the con- 
ditions of manufacture of Barrett products 
and the potentials of their use. These experts 
offer their cooperation in the development of 
particular solvents best suited to your needs. 

If your plant is located within fifty or sixty 
miles of a city listed in this advertisement, 
take advantage of Barrett express tank-bus de- 
liveries of Benzol solvents. *Phone your order. 


The Genie Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


1 AVAL) 


Chemical Markets 








"Phone 


Your Order 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 
NEWARK 


Everett 4660 
Delaware 3600 
Lawndale 1500 

West 4114 
Cherry 5943 
Vinewood 2-2500 
Lincoln 8223 
Tucker 9903 
Mitchell 2-0970 
NEW YORK Whitehall 4-0800 
PHILADELPHIA Jefferson 3000 
PORTLAND, ORE. Broadway 7611 
ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Riverside 6510 


Kearny 1505 


iT VALLE 
CU ARUP 
AXYLOL 
SOLVENT 
NAPHTHA 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 





Prices Current and Comment 








Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 








1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 





May 1932 $1.63 








reduced in price from $12.65 to $12 per 
ton, and sulfate of potash from $48.25 
to $47.50. Summer discounts on salts for 
prompt shipment and equal monthly 
shipments from June to September, in- 
clusive, have been increased 1 per cent 
over last year, namely 12 and 11 per cent, 
as against 11 and 10 per cent, respec- 
tively. There has also been added a 
special discount of 2 per cent on all 
orders placed prior to June 1 for ship- 
ment May to September, inclusive. This 
discount will also apply to orders placed 
prior to July 1 for shipment from Europe 
between July 1 and April 30, 1933. The 
extra fixed charge previously in effect on 
salts sold and delivered from stocks 
maintained in this country has been re- 
moved. The buyer will only pay the 
usual wharfage and handling charges and 
in addition the handling out charge. Spot 
prices for domestic potash muriate, 95-98 
per cent KCL, minimum 95 per cent, 
were issued by the domestic producers 
last month also. Quotations are $40.50 
per ton, in bulk, and $42.30 per ton, in 
bags, c. i. f. Atlantic and Gulf ports. Dis- 
counts allowed are as follows: May-June 
shipment, 14 per cent; July, 7 per cent; 
August, 6 per cent; September, 5 per 
cent; October, 4 per cent; November, 3 
per cent; and December, 2 per cent. 
Special terms are available on contracts 
covering annual requirements. 

Rosin — Movement in the primary 
centers was of a very conservative char- 
acter and most grades were lower as 
shown in the prices. Some improvement 
is hoped for in the export market as stocks 
abroad are said to be only approximately 
half of what they were at this time a year 
ago. The fundamental conditions affect- 
ing the rosin markets are outlined in a 
recent report of the Tariff Commission. 
The principal domestic uses of rosin in 
the order of their importance are (1) in 
sized paper, (2) in paint and varnishes 
and (3) in soaps. Paper manufacture 
usually takes the lowest, paints and var- 
nishes the highest and soap making the 
medium grades. There is considerable 
overlapping, however, as the better 
grades and the poorer varnish grades are 
used in soaps. Demand has been increas- 
ing in the paper industry and, to a less 
extent, in the paint and varnish industry, 
but except for an upward trend in 1929, 
it has been decreasing in the soap industry 
because of the substitution of white for 
yellow laundry soaps. The quantity of 
rosin actually used in soaps in the U.S 
subsequent to 1914 and the quantity 
which would have been used if its con- 
sumption, instead of decreasing, had in- 
creased to the same extent as did the total 
consumption of oils, are shown in the 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
RE EA et Corer. b. .70 .75 -70 75 .70 .75 .75 .70 
Osage cea, crystals....... lb. .16 ae .16 Bf .16 ag 4 .16 
4 => So Seb hi ere es . oa iy vad — aT .074 .074 .07 
owde BOs sscce J Z ‘ - .14 .15 .15 .14 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs — 4 
123-127 deg. Mw Pivesceaey .02} .03 025 .03 .034 .03 .04 .03 
128-132 rg et rr ib .03} a ssane .034 .03 .03 .06 .03 
133-137 deg. M. P. ....... b .04} .04 04} 042 .04 .04 .07} .04 
Para Aldehy fe, 110-55 Swing lb. . 203 .23 . 204 23 . 203 .23 .23 - 203 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib. .52 .60 52 .60 .52 60 1.05 -52 
‘aad, 100 lb 
kegs SE EEE OP re 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
ye ae we 9 100 Ib keg: . . .78 .80 -78 .80 .82 .86 1.02 .92 
Chlorophenol, drums...... tb. .50 .65 .50 .65 .50 .65 .65 .50 
aunt Meare lb. roa ae re eo a a 
e, refd, é K : : .25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
a ~eeeueneny 150 lb or 
isd cata ove eeicee Wee aoe aa .15} .16 .154 .16 .15} .20 .20 Pe | 
Nitroacstaniiid, 300 Ib a. Ib. 45 .52 45 .52 45 .55 .55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls -_ 
ee er ae .48 .55 .48 .55 .48 55 .55 .48 
Niteoshlorobensene, 1200 Ib dre 
pate acs aes Poin tao osm een .23 26 .23 -26 .23 .26 .26 -23 
Nitro-orthotaluidine, 300 ib 
SAAR eee 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
Nie inenol 185 lb bbis... .Ib. 45 50 45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 > 
SPN sds copccmenans cee .92 .94 .92 .94 .92 .94 .94 .92 
Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbis.. ib .29 31 -29 31 .29 31 .31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 
SPP rer yy ere rer ory . aves 1 1.15 ¥: 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Tolueneulfonamide, 175 lb 
Mitbabaa tas eeeusee -70 .75 -70 .75 -70 75 -75 -70 
be * -9~ naam 410 Ib 
rr nr ry .20 .22 -20 ~22 .20 .22 -22 .20 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls wk. . .Ib. .42 .43 .42 .43 .40 44 .40 .38 
teen, Arsenic Basis 
RP TOON. écnseseceeveen Ts. eee 24 .24 ere .27 .27 .27 
250 Ib NR 5 baw aipseneeas _ oe .23 23 .25 .25 .26 .25 .25 
Persian Ext., bbls..... 25 Nom. 25 Nom. .25 Nom. Nom. .25 
Pentasol (see Alechol, soon 9 
— Acetate (see "Am 
Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.Ib. .02 .024 .02 02} .02 .02} .024 .02 
Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... lb. .14} .15 14} 15 143 15 -15 .14} 
Ph henyl - oP al Naphthylamine, 
Pee. Serre Bee ase i aa 1.35 1.35 1.35 
rising Hydrochloride 
A REE Oe ee ey eee 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
Phos: ony Acid (see Superphoe- 
phate 
thdjehete Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. .ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.15 3.00 
0 basis Seer errr. ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 3.75 
RN is b's woes wee ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 4.25 
75-74 % basis ere. mn 5.25 5.50 5.25 5.50 56.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
OO Se een —. ier i eee 5.75 5.75 5.75 
pee Ee eee, ae | ie eee 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Tennessee, 72% basis.....ton ..... ee B08) cscs. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 ib 
Eee lb. .18 .20 .18 20 .18 .20 .25 .18 
Red, 110 lb cases........ .43 .46 .43 .46 -42 .46 42 .374 
Yellow, og) ‘lb. .3l .374 ol 37h .31 .374 374 .31 
fide, ad Ib gga —_ .38 .44 .38 .44 .38 .44 .44 .44 
Teiehleride, « Saawale .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 .20 .25 .18 
same “9 Anh: indent 100 lb Sine 
kasi wees ab aie eee’ 15 .16 15 .16 .15 .16 .20 15 
Fignente Metallic, Red or brown 
_ bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 37 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
a Mbiseiesecace lb. -61 -63 .61 .63 -61 .64 .64 .63 
OO Sree bbl. 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
ee eae gal. .59 .61 . 54 .61 .54 .70 .70 .65 
ide eis waka aes Sune aoe 35.00 45.00 35.00 45.00 = 45.00 45.00 35.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 Ib bbls 
Rees On aeheous eee eesawe 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Platinum, Refined.......... wes 37.50 38.00 37.50 38.00 38.00 | re ee eye 
Potash 
ro. feaetins wks, solid.. .06} .06} .064 .06 .06} .06} .064 .06% 
a Err. .0705 08 .0705 .08 .0705 .Q8 .08 0705 
Potash Belis, Rough Kainit 
12.4 basis bulk aes mince ee PE 6 areiie wee Kens. 9.20 9.20 9.10 
SO Pe TOR cawec ot ee Sy 9.70 9.70 9.60 
ance Ponseaesen sae nee 
aoe pas bulk eoccecces __ ae 12.00 12.00 oP 12.65 12.65 12.50 
30% basis bulk......... i Seance i) | rr 19.15 19.15 18.95 
Potassium Acetate.......... ae -28 27 .28 27 .30 .30 .27 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
peSSSERE DOS ORRARECRUEE 0.0000 7 ie | i) re 37.15 37.15 36.75 
Pot. & Mag. Sulfate, 48% Pn 
PeRnhsesentaeaseaeeee ¢eces i ere oi. re 27.80 27.80 27.50 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% basis 
$igb0ncseessectsseme 0600 47.50 47.50 48.25 48.25 48.25 47.75 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
ree eae Ib. -O74 .09 .O7§ .09 .074 .10 -10 .094 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
pAkiesceeeaans can .08 -085 .08 .08} .08 .09 .09 .084 
Powd., 725 Ib coke wks. . . Ib. -13 -13} .13 13} -13 .13 .13 .13 
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BENZOL (ut Grades) 

TOLUOL (dustrial and Nitration) 
XYLOL (0° and Industrial) 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
PHENOL 20 ana 90 Purity 
CRESOL v.s.P., Resin and special fractions) 
CRESYLIC ACID (99% Pate—Low boiling) 
XYLENOLS 


REFINED COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


As manufacturers of raw material 


products which are pure, uniform, 
from our own mines, in our own 


reliable, standardized and remark- 


by-product coke and tar distilling 
operations, we are in excellent posi- 
tion to insure to the chemical con- 
suming industry, including dyestuff, 
pharmaceutical and resin manufac- 
turers, their basic refined coal tar 





ably free from impurities, with ex- 
cellent color and odor. 

Plants favorably situated to insure 
prompt delivery. 

Samples and technical information 
gladly furnished upon request. 











KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


KOPPERS BUILDING 








Methanol 


(NATURAL) 


Methyl 
Acetone 


Shipments In 


Tank Cars 


All Grades Including 
Pure Methanol 
97% Methanol 
95% Methanol 


Drums 


Denaturing Grade Methanol * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
B 212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA. 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Refinery — Sales Office & Warehouse 
Cadosia, N. Y. 7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-5027 
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Potassium Binoxalate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 





Prices Current and Comment 








Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 





1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 





May 1932 $1.63 








tabulation below. In making this estimate, 
the consumption of rosin in soap making 
in 1914 is taken as the base. The trend 
from yellow to white laundry soap began 
before 1914, however, 290,000,000 pounds 
of rosin being used in 1909 as compared 
with 185,000,000 pounds in 1914. 
(Thousands of lbs.) 


Amount of 
rosin used 


Year— in soap Difference 
1919 119,529 203,841 84,312 
1924 104,956 *298,349 193,393 
1925 140,615  *318,733 178,118 
1926 118,257 *335,411 217,154 
1927 100,227 =*336,913 266,686 
1928 92,777 *368,766 275, 989 
1929 114,300 *387,297 272,987 


*Amount of rosin which would have been used 
in soap if its use had increased, compared with 1914, 
to the same extent as the use of oils 


Soda Ash A firm tone prevailed 
despite the fact that tonnages have de- 


clined sharply even from the levels 
reached one or two months ago. Of the 
March exports of 2,098,373 pounds, 


Mexico was the largest buyer, taking 626, 
868 pounds, while 382,655 pounds moved 
to Canada, 374,400 pounds to Cuba, 154, 
550 pounds to Argentina, 114,240 pounds 
to Peru, 34,872 pounds to Denmark, 
450 pounds to Sweden, 67,200 pounds to 
Hong Kong, 49,380 pounds to Netherland 
East Indies, 35,900 pounds to Australia, 
and New Zealand, 31,880 pounds. 


Soda Caustic Consumers were re- 
ported to be holding shipments to very 
small quantities and volume was off con- 
siderably from the average for the past 
four months. Prices were un- 
altered. Of the March exports of 9,202, 
955 pounds, Japan purchased 3,096,955 
pounds, Mexico 1,796,588 pounds, Canada 
709,438 pounds, Netherlands West Indies 
633,000 pounds, Cuba 920,237 pounds, and 
Colombia 184,479 pounds. 


three or 


Sodium Cyanide A slight, but 
nevertheless noticeable pick-up occurred 
in the plating lines, caused principally by 
the higher rate of production in the auto- 
Further improvement is 
looked for in the next 30 days, prices 
holding firm. Of the March imports of 
1,099,523 pounds, France shipped 67,200 
Germany 252,000 pounds, and 
780,323 pounds. Of the March 
exports of 64,751 pounds, Peru contracted 
33,600 pounds, 2,480 pounds, 
Chile 186 pounds, Bolivia 22,400 pounds, 
Canada 4,085 Nicaragua 
2,000 pounds. 


mobile centers. 


pounds, 
Canada 


Colombia 


pounds, and 


Sodium Metasilicate Producers 
an important price reduction 

As of that date the price in 
3.25 to 
In 


less carload quantities proportionate re- 


announced 
on May 23. 
carload 

$2.85, f.o.b. nearest producing works. 


lots was reduced from $: 


ductions were also effected 
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1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Binoxalate, 300 Ib bbls.. .. .Ib. .14 17 14 on .14 mf yf .14 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... lb. -16 .30 16 .30 -16 .30 .30 .30 
, 80-85% . 800 

ee rae lb. 047 04; 0475 .05 043 07% .052 .054 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 

Ib keg wks......... anes .08 .08 .08 .08$ .08 .084 .09 .08 
Chloride, crys bbls... . soap. .04 .04 .04 .04} 04 .06 .06 .054 
Cc mate, ki oman eee -23 .28 .23 .28 .23 .28 .28 .23 
Yr md 110 lb. cases..... lb. .55 673 =. 55 .574 55 .574 .574 .55 

etabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl...lb. pe | 13 pi Ih .13 Pa | .13 .13 pj 

era Ib. .20 .24 .20 .24 .20 .24 .24 .20 
Perchlorate, casks wks..... Ib .09 sil .09 Bt .09 she .12 tk 

ermanganate, USP, crys 500 

100 lb WEBS 1.505: < Sas .16 -164 = .16 . 163 .16 .16} .16} 16 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . . lb. ete Se .384 .35 .40 .40 .38 

Yellow, 500 Ib casks..... ‘Ib. .16} at . 164 .21 .184 al .21 .184 

Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..lb. ..... ian Sanee es laren 21 21 .21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 

ibGd tube aE Kamae eens lb. al .23 21 .23 31 .23 .23 Pr} | 
Propyl ‘Furoate, 1 Ib tins..... Ib. ..... ee Bee vate wis 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pumice Stone, lump bags.....lb. .04 -05 04 .05 04 .05 .05 .04 

pe ae lb. .043 .06 .044 .06 .04} .06 .06 04 

Powdered, 350 lb bags..... lb. .024 .03 .02} .03 .024 .03 .03 02 
“wee eens. tubs..100 lb. 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 .03 .03 

Linseed Oil kegs. --- 100 Ib. 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 “Ost .05 
Pyridine, 50 gal wee 1.5) 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.50 
ior Spanish cif Atlantic 

~ See: Pej 13 iz 13 12 .13} .13} 13 
einen %o liquid tks. . .02} .03 .023 .03 .02} .04 .04 .023 
450 lb b are .034 .03% .03} .032 .034 .03% .03% .033 
35% Blesohing. + Ib bbl ‘Ib. .04 .054 .04 .05} .04 .054 .04 .054 
—— 63%, 1 b bales cif..lb. ..... , ee .02 .02} .054 Ost .05 
larified, O1% neha a Me ccs; ‘03 103 «= 1054 = 05h “058 
uses 51 deg liquid 450 lb 

SONU ce ane. 6-5i esis bd icle de lb. .054 .06 .054 .06 .054 .06 .06 .054 

Solid, 100 lb boxes......... Ib. .094 .13 .094 .13 .094 .13 .13 .094 
DEK, TROUBR. 5 o0 cco se MOR: aswas OS ic, ,| ee 14.00 14.00 14.00 
eee ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... Ib. .40 44 .40 44 .40 .44 45 .40 
Red Sanders Wood, gerd bbls. gs SEB) s:5:085 SES asens 18 18 18 
Resorcinol Tech, cans........ lb. 65 70 .65 .70 65 1.25 1.25 .90 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
OT PCE eee gal. .43 45 43 45 47 58 .58 .56 
Second FUN... .. 2.50206 gal 47 49 47 .51 .51 .61 61 .59 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... unit 
ex. yar # 

EEA tae ee ret 3.00 3.00 3.60 3.25 4.95 7.75 §.35 

| RE are eee ae 3.15 3.15 3.75 3.35 5.50 8.00 5.50 

Di ic ernik aera Rat wee ae eS 3.45 3.45 4.00 3.45 5.90 8.17 5.524 

Re errr re rrr 3 65 3.65 4.10 3.70 6.20 8.45 5.55 

ae thay cia dip Reopen eRe 3.75 3.75 4.15 3.75 6.25 8.45 5.60 

a errr rrr eee ee 3.95 3.90 4.20 3.80 6.30 8.55 5.60 

rere er ree ere 4.10 3.95 4.25 3.85 6.35 8.58 5.624 

Pe cic am ae aheh akemeous 4.15 4.15 4.65 4.10 6.45 8.65 5.624 

Dich koene Sb ce anwar eee ee 4.70 4.70 5.10 4.20 6.70 8.80 5.65 

TRG ee ee een 6.45 5.45 6.05 4.85 6.95 8.95 6.05 

ta eee eer 5.50 §.50 6.45 615 8.15 9.25 6.85 

MT Ec iiatslt a issue alha wieiis ae : 5.85 5.85 6.55 6.45 8.90 9.85 7.85 

Rotten Stone, ar mines... ton 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 
a. = ee lb. .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 .07 05 

elec Sere lb. .09 12 .09 12 .09 Aa <ae 09 

Powdered, bbls. +0 .02 .05 .02 .05 .02 .05 .05 02 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags. . lb. .044 .05 044 .05 044 .05 .05 044 
Sal Soda, bbls wks...... 100 Ib ore iC: ee i re 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Salt Cake, 94-96% o-1 wks. .ton 13.00 14.00 13.00 15.50 14.00 19.00 24.00 15.50 

ND chk xk areata ee ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 13.00 17.00 25.00 14.50 
Saltpetre, double refd — 

450-500 lb bbis....... .064 06} .064 .063 06 06} .06} 064 
Satin, White, 500 lb bbls..... ib ct i ‘ae O01} O14 Ol} 

Shellac Bone dry bbis........ Ib 164 i 163 .26 “2 .29 47 .28 
ee lb 15 16 15 .20 19 .26 40 .24 
Superfine, bags. . lb. 104 11 104 14 .16 .22 39 .20 
eS eee Ib. 09} 10 09} 3 . 14} me lyf 34 18 
Schaeffer's Salt, k:gs....... lb. .48 .50 .48 .50 53 $7 7 53 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 1100 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 

Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 

Air floated bags........ ee 32.00 soe S200 Ges 32.00 32.00 32.00 

Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 32 00 40.00 32.00 40.00 4000 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. 0. b 

EE re ton 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 22.00 15 00 

Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bags o-l 
Er 100 lb. Os Smarr EOEe 6< ss 1.174 1 40 1 40 
58% light, bags....... 100 Ib. 1.15 re 1.15 344 1.344 

Contract, bags o-1 wks. 100 lb. tS .15 1.15 1.15 1.32 1.32 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 

UD cn ss xs 64 509 Se i ae | ae 2.90 3.35 3.00 

76% solid drs......... 100 lb B00 “wweeu | ee 2.50 2.95 2 90 
Sodium Acetate, tech... 450 lb. 

AR ere lb. O44 .05 044 05 044 06 054 04 
Arsenate, drums.......... lb. 25 .35 25 .20 25 .35 19 18 
Arsenite, drums...... ...gal 50 7 50 75 50 75 1 00 50 
Bicarb, 400 lb bbl oo ee Reed Sees 2.25 2.35 2.35 2.41 2 41 
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U. S. POTASH 





K,O 
[ Basis | 30% 











Our mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, are 
now producing Manure Salts which are 
being used with entire satisfaction by 
manufacturers. 


Write us regarding your Potash require- 
ments. Let us send you samples and answer 
your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH CoO. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 








Use Bowker’s Trisodium Phos- 
phate tor all industrial purposes. 
Crystals are of uniform size and 
sparkling white appearance. 

The exceptional purity of Bow- 
ker’s Disodium Phosphate insures 
satisfactory results in the delicate 
operation of silk weighting and 
finishing. 

Bowker’s Phosphates are also 
being successfully used in treating 
water for high-pressure steam 
generation. 


BOW KER caemicat co. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Ee 









C. P. ACETONE 











Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 


NORMAL BUTYL ALCOHOL 





L 











MECHLING’S 
HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA 


ee 


Spraying and Dusting Bisulphite of Soda 


~ Materials Sal Soda 
Sulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Silicate of Soda Causticized Ash 
oo 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


Ke — 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 











| 











METHYL ACETONE 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Sodium Bichromate 


ae Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- May 1932 $1.63 





Sodium Nitrate — The situation in 
the nitrogen field has become even more 
muddled than before due to the unex- 
pected turn of events in Chile and the 
uncertainty surrounding the action of the 
Treasury Department on the question of 
alleged “dumping of sulfate in this coun- 
try.’ In most quarters it was thought that 
a downward revision for both synthetic 
and Chilean nitrate was quite likely for 
the next season. While attempts at re- 
viving the old international cartel were 
made previous to the Chilean revolution it 
is now thought improbable that anything 
constructive can be done. A sharp drop 
occurred in the U. 8. imports nitrogenous 
fertilizer materials during the first quarter 
of 1932 as compared with entries during 
the corresponding period of 1931. All 
commodities for which specific data are 
available showed a decline with the excep- 
tion of ammonium sulfate. The following 
tables show imports by commodities with 
particulars of the ammonium sulfate 
receipts by countries of shipment. 


Nitrogenous Fertilizer Imports 


First Quarter 

1931 1932 

Commodity (Long tons) 
Ammonium sulfate............ 25,419 63,049 
Ammonium-sulfate-nitrate. ie 1,487 75 

Calcium cyanamide or lime 

nitrogen ; 26,252 19,945 
Calcium nitrate . 22,914 3,495 
Guano 5,482 3,233 
Dried blood : 3,642 1,945 
Sodium nitrate ’ .... 284,425 42,595 
Urez and calurea. . 2 2,665 1,782 
Other nitrogenous : . 22,695 5,266 


Ammonium Sulfate: Countries of Shipment 
for U. S. Imports 
First Quarter 


1932 

(Long tons) 

Belgium. . ; oo : 18,751 
France She : ; or 3,644 
Germany ‘ igs ; ‘ 2,255 
Netherlands : .-. 32,030 
United Kingdom See me ey 1,965 
oS SS ae i Bic cr te ereeatied! 2,923 
SS a ee eee ; 630 
Japan. ee ee 851 
Synthetic Dyes — With both the 


textile and the tanning trades operating at 
severely curtailed schedules the demand 
for dyes was light, but prices were firmly 
held on nearly all items. Imports of 
synthetic dyes during April totaled 300, 
144 pounds and had a value of $259,425, 
according to the Dept. of Commerce and 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. Imports in 
the same month last year amounted to 
502,248 pounds and were valued at $435, 
848. Total imports for the first four 
months of 1932 were 1,511,254 pounds, 
valued at $1,298,264, compared with 
1,355,344 pounds, valued at $1,178,174, 
which came in during the corresponding 
period in 1931. 


Origin 

—— Percentages- 

1932 1931 

April April 
Germany... Vy rere ree .. 69.6 59.02 
Switzerland. . ass 29.3 39.94 
ONES” eae a 1.0 39.94 
England : : 1.0 1.04 
RRS vcs ck oon asa xi ‘pes 1 








Current 1932 1931 1930 

Market Low High High Low High Low 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks .lb. -05 .05} .05 053 .05 .073 .07} .07 
Bisulfite. 500 lb bbl wka....Ib. .... Cae care ee .04 .04 .04 
ee rr wks. lb. .053 .072 .053 073 .053 .072 .08 .054 
Chloride, technical........ 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, —— ical 100 & 350 ‘tb 

GIGINE WEB... .cscccse .16 Bi” § .16 Ry if .16 ys .20 .16 
Fluoride, 300 Ib bbis wks. . Ib. .07 .073 + .07 .073 .07 .08} .09 .08} 
her pg 200 Ib bbls f. o. b. 

OO Ee ee eee lb. -22 .24 .22 24 -22 24 .24 22 
Hypoehloride solution, 100 Ib 
isesaasienaseunes. wees Ma asksiaue Ue “peer 05 -05 05 
Hyporulite tech, pea cyrs 
bis wks. aol 100 lb. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 3.00 2.40 

Technical, regular crystals 

375 lb bbls wks 100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 40 2.65 2.65 2.50 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls... . Ib. .44 .45 44 .45 .44 .45 .45 44 
Metasilicate, c-l, wks...100lb. ..... ro eae re Oe A keane sehen 
Monohydrate, a RS a Lee .02 .024 023 
Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl.. .Ib. .52 .54 .52 54 .52 54 87 52 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 

bage o-l NY...... 00 Ib. ..... 1.73} ..... 1.73} 1.73} 2.07 2.223 1 
Nitrite, 500 ib bbls spot. . Ib. .073 .08 .073 .08 .073 08 .08 07 
Ce. sulfonate, 

175 lb bbls wks....... lb .25 27 .25 Fé .25 27 By 25 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. lb. -1d .20 .18 20 -18 20 .20 18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

310 Ib ee 100 lb. 2.65 2:15 2.65 2.75 2.50 3.00 3.25 2.65 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 

Lt Rrra — rere 3.20 re 3.20 3.15 3.50 4.00 3.25 
Picramate, 100 Ib kegs..... .69 a .69 Ry p .69 72 ta 69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 380 lb obi 

0 an .113 12 ee 12 .114 12 123 113 
Pyrophosphate, 100 Ib keg..Ib. 15 20 5 (20 115 :20 20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

sco aimee ls rie asece 100 lb. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.70 pO 

40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

Sere eee 100 Pca 75 .75 .75 1.00 .80 70 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls NY 

SARA eee ee Fe eee Pin caeveie .063 053 063 .04 043 .054 04 
Stannate, 100 lb drums... .Ib. .17} 18 174 19 .18 26 .43 24 
Stearate, bhis............. lb. .20 25 .20 25 .20 25 .29 20 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls..... Ib. .16 18 .16 is .16 18 .18 16 
a sans, 550 lb bbls 

SRO PPT Pree Ib. .02 022 .02 .023 .02 02% .022 024 
Sulfide ‘30% crystals, 440 lb 
Sree: .024 .02 023 023 .02 02} .02} 02 
02% veoh, 650 Ib drums 
Bie s hiaeWatece ie .03 .03} .03 03} .03 03} .03} 03 
Sulfite, Pine 400 lb = 

Rr errr .03 .033 .03 .03% .03 034 .034 03 
Sulfocyanide, bbls......... ib. .28 .35 .28 35 .28 35 .35 28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, ke; 

ee Rn cane own w as el -80 .88 . 80 .88 .80 88 .88 81 

Cavan aaeen, tanks.. 
ee arr "gal. .26 .28 26 .28 24 38 .40 30 
Spruce, | bon liquid, bbls. .... res .01 a 01 -01 01; 01} 013 
25% liquid, tanks wks. MDs. sacwe ME vances JOL seve 01 01 01 
50% powd, 100 lb bag wks Ib. .02 023 .02 .023 .02 02} .024 02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
‘ib ienin he chee eee 100 Ib. 2.34 2.44 2.34 2.67 2.57 3.20 4.02 3.42 
Pearl, 140 Ib bags..... 100 lb. 2.54 2.64 2 54 2.84 2.57 .00 3.92 3.32 
Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. 03} 04 033 .06 .054 .06 .063 05} 

Imported bags.......... Ib. 04} 05 .04 .06} .053 “Ost “Ost 053 

Lo eee lb. .08 .084 .08 .084 .08 .08 .08 
Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib .074 08} 074 .10 .09 .10 10 09 
Wheat, — ere. Ib .064 .07 064 07 .064 07 .07 064 

Be aaa i :094 10 094 10.094 10 ‘10 094 
Strontium ne 600 Ib bbls 
i ay gol 07} 073.073 07} 07% 07} ~=—-.07} 073 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY.. .07 07} .07 073.07 09} 094 09 
Peroxide, 200 Ib dre... .... _ re 1.25 sites 5 Fe - ereeae 1.25 1.25 2 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

250 lb bag o-1....... we = axa free A ee 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dustin pone % 100 

lb bags c-1 NY.. MOND. «vss BO 6d 0% 2 2.40 2.40 2.40 

Heavy bags o-l...... 100 Ib. eeales i ree SO ser eckaie 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100%, 155 lb = o-1 

i RR tee LU) See ee SHO Béicxs 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 

Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 

ae i i eta aa , 054.05 054 = .05 053 054 ~—-.05 

Yellow, 700 lb drs wks... . . Ib. 033 .044 03} 043 034 044 044 034 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl. .. .Ib. .07 .073 .07 .073 .07 .074 074 .07 

Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl...... lb. .10 12 .10 12 .10 .12 | .10 
satu Oe Seer lb. 15 .40 15 .40 .15 .40 65 .10 

rude, 100lb bgs NY...ton 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 19.0 12 00 

Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
French, 220 lb bags NY...ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 

Refined, white, bags....ton 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 

Refined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 50.00 55. 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 

Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 

_ SR rr ton 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 7.50 9.00 9.50 8.00 
Triple bulk, es cl a ieee ee . ee 65 65 65 

Tankage Ground 5 Pe are 1.40&10 1.40&10 1.50&10 1.50 3. 20&10 4.00410 3.20&10 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago. unit ae Ro ar 1.50&10 1.50 3.25&10 3.85&10 3.25410 
South ae: —_ eS eee BS SOGO cosas. 2.25&10 2.00 3.40&10 4.25410 3.40&10 
Tapioca Flour, hi phe = bgs. - .034 .05 .034 .05 .034 .05 .053 .03 

Medium A ae .03 04 .03 04 4 .043 023 

Tar Acid Oil, teaarens.. a 21 220.21 2221 25 (27 24 
25% drums Cosme eae gal. .23 .24 .23 .24 23 28 .30 26 
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ANNIVERSARY 





Standard Quality 


COLLODION 


Photographic 
Negative (Complete) 
Stripping 
Medicinal 


U. S. P. Plain 
U. S. P. Flexible 


Also Special Grades 


Supplied in Bottles, Cans and Drums 
Cooper's Collodion is manufactured 











n OPEp. by the most modern method, carried 
CERTIFIED out by experienced workmen under 
Ks strict chemical laboratory supervision 

b using equipment unsurpassed in 


the industry. 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 




















TRADE 


MARK 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS 


Union Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Three Elephant 





and 
BORIC ACID 


Stocks carried by the following distributors: 


Thompson Hayward Chemical Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 


Marble Nye Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit Soda Products Co. 

Wyandotte, Mich 


Innis, Speiden & Co. A, Daigger & Co. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
In Canada 
St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


American Potash and Chemical Corp. 
Woolworth Building New York, N. Y. 




















The Standard of Purity 


A trade-mark that is accepted as a pledge of quality 
Prompt, Careful Service 


CY Uf Uf lll f Wy 


MM AMERO 
4, 44:4 14414 
luvuneny 


Copper < ulphate 


99% Pure 


Available in large or small 
crystals, and powdered. 






Always packed in new, clean, tight barrels 
and kegs—450, 350 and 100 pounds net. 


NICHOLS COPPER Co. 


Subsidiary Phelps, Dodge Corporation 


Sales Offices: 
40 Wall St., New York 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Cable addreas: TRIANGLE 


Works: 
Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
El Paso, Texas 
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Terra Alba 
Cocoanut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


May 1932 $1.63 





Leading Dyes in April Imports 
Pounds 

Vat golden yellow Gk double paste — 
strength) 7 . 40,000 
bs at printing black B ps uste. . .. 15,400 
Ciba brown G paste ; 13,800 
Paper bordeaux GGU 13,265 
Vat blue green FFB double paste 


(single 
strength) : 


12,796 


imports of 
developers, 


April medicinals, photo- 
graphic intermediates, and 
other coaltar products: amounted to 92, 
067 pounds, valued at $72,609, compared 
with 226,457 pounds, valued at $140,811, 
imported in the same month in 1931. 
Total imports in the first four months of 
this year were 324,386 pounds, valued at 
$242,153, and in the same period last year 
they were 506,877 pounds, valued at 
$250,884. Imports of color lakes during 
April amounted to 3,504 pounds, valued 
at $2,628. This brings the total for the 
first four months of the year to 8,143 
pounds, with a value of $5,490. The total 
for the corresponding 1931 period was 
2,771 pounds. 


Superphosphates Superphosphate 
production during March was 40 per cent 
less than March last year; the Northern 
area showing a reduction of 50 per cent 
and the Southern area a reduction of 25 
per cent from last year, according to 
results of manufacturing operations re- 
ported to the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. Production amounted to 129,076 
tons for the month, against 213,548 tons 
during March, 1931. Shipments during 
March totaled 291,438 tons, against 
686,952 tons during the same month last 
year. Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month were 1,541,789 tons, as compared 
with 1,806,134 tons during March, 1931, a 
decrease of 15 per cent. Superphosphate 
shipments to consumers, dealers, etc., in 
March showed a decline of 58 per cent from 
March last year, while superphosphate in 
base and mixed goods shipped to mixers, 
other acidulators, consumers, dealers, etc., 
disclosed a decrease of 62 per cent from 


last year. Prices remained firm, however. 


Sulfur The price situation has re- 
mained unaltered in the face of a severe 
decline in consumption here and an in- 
crease in surface stocks. Actual business 
can only be compared with 1922. Due to 
the peculiar type of industry, however, 
price cuts are not likely to stimulate sales 
and therefore it is not expected that any 
concessions will be offered. Texas Gulf 
increased inventories in 1931 to $14,192, 
158 against $11,928,750 in 1930 and $8, 
731,960 in 1929. Freeport’s inventories 
were $6,591,107 against $5,251,467 in 
1930 and $4,036,855 in 1929. During the 
first three months of 1932 exports of brim- 
stone from the U. 8. totaled 84,530 long 
tons compared with 75,966 tons for the 
same period of 1931. Quantities and 


600 








Current 932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, - or 
bbis mills......... OOlb. 1.15 7B. 2.16 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 

No. 2 bags or bbls. “toolb: 1.50 2:00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 

Imported bags........... 1 O14 013.013 01} 01} 01} 01} 01} 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr...lb .09 .094 .09 094 .09 094 094 09 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. a 20 : 20 : 20 .20 .20 
a , 170 lb bbl... . Ib. 25 284 25 28} 25 . 28} 284 .22 

Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks... Ib 3 24 23 24 an 284 34 25 

Metal Straits NY........ Ib 11 .214 211 224 21} 27 .38 .26 

Oxide, 300 Ib bbls wks..... Me ales SOO.” kaee 23 .23 29 .42 .25 

Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks 

pike Arak eekiae oa aw Se -lb. 1555 16 1555 .165 . 1605 .19} . 204 .184 

Titamum Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . lb . 204 <1 203 Zi . 204 23 .50 2k 
Pigment, bbls. ......4.5. ‘Ib. 064 07% 064 O07} 064 07% 07% -064 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ MMR: care cere .35 a 35 .34 .35 .40 .35 

8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... . 30 ye 30 27 .3J .35 .30 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls... + 340, SS 89 88 .89 88 94 .94 .90 

Mixed, ‘900 Ib drs wks..... Ib 27 .32 Li 32 27 .32 .32 2 
Toner Lithol, fed, Onis......; lb. .90 .95 .90 .95 .90 .95 .95 .90 

Para, red, RRR Me cies. .80 ; 80 80 .80 .80 

po ree Ib. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... Ib. 32 .36 .32 36 32 .36 .36 .32 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. _ .10 .104 10 . 10} 10 .103 .104 .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs. . 40 42 .40 42 40 .42 .42 .40 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... Ib. . 254 26 254 .26 . 26 45 .45 .33 
Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. 58 .60 58 60 58 .60 .60 .58 
hosphate, drums......... 1 .50 .65 50 65 . 50 .70 .70 .60 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb 75 00 75 2.00 75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Tusssten. Wolframite, . — unit 10.40 11.00 10.40 11.75 11.00 Risto” Vaasa. “400 50 
ba pe ys carlots, bbls. . ol 45 45} 39 .454 363 57 .613 -41 
Wood Steam dist. bbls. . .44 45 44 45 38 61 .52 .36 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... as 15 See. ake Bl 15 4 mY i 15 
se grade, bagsc.i.f.....ton . 82.60 a: re 82.60 108.00 108.00 
1G a eee SOG. aces 82.60 BevOO wees 82.60 109.30 109.30 
Valonia Beard, 42%, tannin 
ERR eer ee ton 32.00 32.50 32.00 34.00 33.00 40.00 40.00 39.50 

Phong 30-31% tannin..... ton 22.50 23.50 22.50 23.50 22.50 25.00 27.00 24.00 

Mixture, bark, bags....... ton 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 31.00 32.50 30.00 
Vermillion, English, Kegs. ee 1.53 1.80 1.53 1.80 1.53 1.80 2.05 1.75 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... a See i A rea 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bags.......... 29.00 33.00 29.00 33.00 32.00 41.00 47.75 40.00 

Extract 55%, yp bags sa 

ES OE, .05 .064 .05 .064 .05 .064 .064 05; 
Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 he 

aw eNgiama caine as /<6e 85 1.00 85 1.00 -85 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Alba, bags c-1 NY........tom ..... 2 er 1. | are 13.00 13.00 13 00 
Gilders, bags o-1 NY...100 ie See 1.35 PSS. scisae 1.35 1.35 1.35 

Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. ..... re ee CES .29 31 .28 
Commercial, tanks wks...gal. ..... - 26 nat 26 24 .30 .33 .25 
Xylidine, crude............. lb. 36 .37 .36 .37 36 37 .38 37 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd. 

400 lb bbls. ........ 1 5.25 5.75 5.25 §.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .103 Be | .103 ll 103 a 11 .104 
— Fused, 600 Ib a 

Sitwa stasis cha gidteiik- acale .053 .06 053 .06 053 .06 .06 .053 

Sens 500 lb bbls wks..... ] .05} .06 053 06 05} .06 .064 .05} 

Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.25 

Cyanide, 100 a ee lb. .38 .39 .38 .39 .38 .39 41 .38 

Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr.. < paren 1.00 ; 1.00 y .00 1.00 1.00 

Dust, 500 Ib bbls o-1 wks.. .041 .05 041 .0525 .0515 .07 ae i .06 

Metal, high grade slabe m~ 

kt PORT: 00 Ib. 3.20 3.21 3.195 3.22 3.50 4.45 6.45 4.10 
Oxide, American ba, gg Ib. .064 .07 .064 .07 064 .07 07 .064 
French, 300!b bblswks...lb. .09$  .11% 093 ‘113 093 11} 11} ‘094 

Perborate, 100 lb drs...... ee eo cieais i ree > eee 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... BS oka s EO. sacle 1.25 ; 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. - 18} .22 . 18} 22 18} .23 .26 .20 

Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. .03 .034 .03 .034 03 .034 .034 .03 

Sulfide, eee Ib. 13 -13§=—Ss (wd .134 mp . 164 -32 .16 

ulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. .22 .24 22 24 ae .30 .30 .28 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .Ib. .024 .03 .02 .03 02 .03 .03 024 

er lb. 45 .50 45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 

Semi-refined kegs.......... lb. .08 .10 .08 10 .08 .10 10 08 

e 

Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 1,400]b bbls. .... Ib. 09 094 09 103 .10 12 .134 114 

No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... lb. .09}3 . 103 093 103 .094 11} «8 a 

Blown, 400 lb bbls........ lb 12 12 12 124 sae 14 15 A 
China Wood, a ot yore<aae .073 .073 .07 07% .07 O74 .13 .07 

Tanks, spot N wile .063 063 .06 06; .06 .07 -11} .06 
Coast, tanks,.......... Ib. .06} 064 05% 06} 054 06} 10} 05} 
Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY... .Ib. ye ee 103 .103 . 103 
Ceylon, bo iet be a -: se i -043 =. 043 .043 04} .064 084 06; 
ee: Ib. 031 034 034 033 . 034 .06 .07 .054 
— sh tb tbls Wy. -lb. .05 .06 05} 06 . 05} .07 .09 .073 
th CEI arr ae. Ib. . 04 .05 04} .05 . 04 .05} .08 .07 
Monti, i ee Ib. 044 .05 043 05 - 04 .07 .08 .064 
Oo ee lb. .034 .04 .033 04 034 .05} 07 05} 
Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Weak a eee 03} .03 .05 .07 05% 
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JOH. A. BENCKISER 
G.m.b. H. 














CHEMISCHE FABRIK 
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Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 


TARTARIC 
ACID 


Crystals «+ Powder + Granular 
Guaranteed U.S. P. 





—J IC ht =I 
EI L 


Sole Agent 


WILLIAM NEUBERG : 


INCORPORATED 


—) 5! 


i Maiden Lane, New York 








—_ 














u 
BEekman 3-1923 fi 
l—lf SS | | 
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TRIS ODILUM 
PHOSPHATE 


FAMOUS for its uniform- 

ly free-flowing, brilliant 
white crystals that are 
carefully granulated and 
sized and of highest 
purity. 

















Write for samples and quo- 
tations from nearest stock 


Victor Chemical Works 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Nashville 
Kansas City 
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METSO 


CRYSTALS 


Sodium Metasilicate 


stretches the ‘‘alkali’’ dollar 
THOROUGH cleaning is certain with 
Metso’s high active alkali content and 
pressure. But Metso also has the 
necessary tempering action, which 
makes it less detrimental than most 
other active cleaners. 


Investigate this double action prin- 
ciple—vigorous cleaning with safety 
more cleaning and less damage. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory: 
121 S. THIRD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


aati Vv Chicago Office: 205W. Wacker Drive 
CRYSTALS 





Eight plants: Distributors in 66 cities 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS anpD EXPORTERS 








Acetone 

Acetone Oil 

Acid Lactic 

Acid Tartaric 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand’”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Tartar Emetic 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


KR. CA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


10 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


May 1932 $1.63 





values with destinations of shipments of 


sulfur for these periods were as follows: 
Jan.-Mar., 1931 


Country of Destination Long Tons Value 
ee 28,096 683,842 
Se ROR EE Pee 15,440 360,089 
Notheriands.........0..60. 4,600 110,400 
LO SS ree ere 2,036 45,568 
United Kingdom.......... 3,421 75,262 
Other Murope ............ 1,723 41,783 
ferry eee 10,012 182,373 
Mexico ete koa She 1,748 38,300 
Netherland West Indies 3,130 68,860 
South America............ 2,750 57,750 
DEMIR Sosccwssceaeeee Seana “Reka 
HW MEMES J ciccxsicces® Geeeearl  Gaeees 

NNR iG haGekowieueees 75, 966 1,748, 635 


Jan.-Mar., 1932 


Country of Destination Long Tons Value 
ee ere ee 30,251 $688,432 
CO Pr err ree 15,003 345,520 
Netherlands......... 3,300 75,900 
AES ree 3 2,200 52,800 
United Kingdom.......... 6,054 131,787 
Other Europe. . 1,607 36,720 
RN Ch is 5b biwa aSe-vae! 8,242 149,531 
Mexico. . ar 3,105 67,732 
Netherland West Indies. . .. 3,150 69,300 
South America............ 4,385 93,890 
|) ae 6,050 129,250 
New Zealand....... 1,100 23,100 

BME tk de ose sa eee 84, 530 1 (866,567 

Turpentine — Trading in both the 


primary and local markets was of a very 
routine nature throughout the month. 
Offerings were light, particularly in the 
last half of the month and prices worked 


up to higher levels at the close. 


Month of April 
1931 1932 
Total naval stores gums and 


eae ee $1,216,405 $1,069,946 
Rosin:— 
Gum. ..*Barrels 69,428 90,790 
Value $639,704 $523,881 
Wood...........*Barrels 15,599 13,048 
Value $124,287 $75,600 
Gum spirits of turp.. Gallons 535,461 849,153 
Value $271,784 $364,986 
Wood turpentine .. Gallons 88,996 97,995 
Value $43,230 $45,439 
Tar and pitch of wood 
re perc ears *Barrels 1,070 526 
Value $10,467 $4,462 
Other gums and resins. . Lbs 473,985 344,069 
Value $126,933 $55,578 





FATS AND OILS 


The downward trend 
continued 


in prices of oils 
uninterrupted during May. 
No division was exempt and prices for 
most of the vegetable, fish, and animal 
oils went to new lows. Actual quotations, 
as of the close of the month, may be 
gotten from referring to the price columns. 
The Dept. of Commerce announces that, 
according to Census returns, the factory 
production of fats and oils (exclusive of 
refined oils and derivatives) during the 
three-month period ended March 31, 1932, 
was as follows: vegetable oils, 758,717,235 
pounds; fish oils, 6,648,409 pounds; 
animal fats, 624,736,215 pounds; and 
greases, 87,147,619 pounds; a total of 
1,477,249,478 pounds. Of the several 
kinds of fats and oils covered by this 
inquiry, the largest production, 519,709, 
194 pounds, appears for cottonseed. Next 
in order is lard with 488,678,547 pounds; 
tallow with 133,802,471 pounds; linseed 
oll with 99,783,339 pounds; coconut oil 
with 77,887,186 pounds; corn oil with 
26,035,744 pounds. 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50gal = 
ne ee ret Os saeus | rae .30 .26 .48 -56 46 
NIE soe cesons swat gal. 28 .30 28 .30 .24 .45 -62 .48 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
RIMMER sitis cada dois <icee lb. .0205 .023 0205 .0235 .0195 .0325 .046 .039 
Corn, aut, hb Serre >. 05} .09 .05} .09 .05 .09 .10 .08 
See 02; .03 .02; .034 .03 .074 .08 .06 
Refined, '375 Ib bbis NY... Ib. (063 .07 .063 07 (064  .10$ .10$ .094 
phen igta ne a iene ool lb. -083 .08} .084 .08} .08 08} .10 .08 
Diahaied, crude, mill...... lb. .023 02? .02 .034 .03 .07 073 .06% 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls 
| SSE rere _ .02 .03 .02 .04 .034 .04} .044 .033 
English, brown, bbls NY... 03 03} 08 04 :03; 05 (05 044 
Light, bbls i CE .04 044 .04 .044 .04 .054 .05}4 -05 
Dog Fish, Coast Peaks. eer are A) re oe i eee 32 34 .32 
Greases 
oe. BROW sos caivcsccaat lb. .01} .02 O14 .023 .02 .04} .064 .04 
ee ee eee: Ib. .013 .02 01; .03 .02 .05 O74 03} 
White, choice bbls NY... . .Ib .02 .03 .023 045 -03} .053 .08} .06 
Herring, Coast, Tanks...... el ree ee Nom. <.... DO. ceoea) Seat 
er Ib. .053 Nom. .053 Nom. .053 Nom. Nom. .053 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Ib. 08} 09 08} .10 .103 .13 134 .12} 
RS UID oats vist cces lb. 05% .06 05% .07 .07 .10 .12 .10 
Extra No. 1, bbls.. tie. .054 .06 05} .07 . 06} .093 mis | .092 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl ote. lb. .069 .07 .069 .074 .077 .102 . 146 .096 
Bhis @-1 epot. ....cccees Ib. .061 . 066 .061 .066 . 069 .098 .142 .092 
| Re eee Ib. 055 .06 .055 .06 . 063 .092 .134 .086 
Menhaden Tanks Baltimore. gal. .15} pe | .15} .20 .14 :22 .50 .21 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. gal. .38 .40 .38 .40 .38 .53 .70 .52 
ve pressed, bbls NY.. a .25 oad .25 .34 .33 .38 .64 .36 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY. gal. .36 37 .36 ef .30 42 67 .38 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
Se ey ope en errr gal. .40 -60 .40 .60 .40 .60 .60 .40 
AMAR, BAL. <0.0 5 0.006006 gal. .95 1.00 .95 1.00 95 1.00 1.00 .95 
Neatefoot, CT, 20° bbls NY .lb. .123 .13 123 .134 .13}3 .16 .17} .16 
Extra, bbls ee lb .053 .06 053 .07 07 .10 «at .09 
Pure, bbls NY............ Ib. .073 .08 073 “09 (09 = .12 134. 114 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........Ib. .05§ 06 05% .07 06} .08 .12} .084 
SS) ee lb. .05 .054 .05 .06 05? .08 Pe ih 084 
pe er “ Srontan SOGF assis .063 063 .09 .10} 09 
Olive, denatured, bbls NY.. .59 61 59 65 .59 -80 1.00 .70 
Edible, bbls NY.......... : 1.65 2.00 1.65 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Foots, bbls NY........... Ib. 04} .044 .04} 05 04} .063 .08 -06 
Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ib. .035 .04 035 04} 04} .064 .08 .06 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... Ib .04 .05 04 .05 .04 .06 .07 .05% 
DINE CIN boc esisescae ‘ -034 .034 03% -034 .034 .05} .073 -054 
Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... Ib. .022 02} 022 .04 03% 466. - Noemie kk <32 
ee eS ar Ib. 084 .09 O84 .09 08} .14 .15 12 
Perilla, bbls NY............. Ib. 053 = .05 053 053.05} 1 144.10 
Tae OOM. 5665000005 eee See Saws .05 .05 .09 -11} .08 
Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
wg ne ae en bbls NY... gal. .68 .70 .68 .70 .68 Be 1.00 .74 
nglish, drms. NY........ ee jee Seco. ree .75 .82 75 
Japanese, iene. tae” gal .56 .58 .56 .58 .56 .58 .70 .56 
Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. 064 .063 063 .07 07 .09 .10} .08 
. Serenata: Ib. 1053 106 .053 06 06 ‘08 .094 .07 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... | re 19 19 .22 .44 .42 
Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. — sag a ee 5 Bi ¢ .17 .19 .42 .18 
Sesame, — yellow, dos. .084 .09 .084 .09 .084 .103 «ié .09 
MN Es Sins Wi04.s0:040008 .10 AE .10 P's | .10 .12 -124 .10 
Sod, bbls NY see SaGA seek oi. hess MES i.cdis O07 Licse .40 .40 .40 
Boy Bean, OTUGs........sccees 
Pacific ¢ Coast, tanks....... lb. .028 .03 .023 .034 03; .08 .09} .07 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 

Se a eee By eteare .03 .03 .032 032 .07 .08 .07 
Crude, bbls NY......... Ib. . 043 05 .042 .05 04} .08 .10 .10 
rrr b. 04} .044 04} .044 043 .08 .09% .09 

Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. .058 .06 058 06 .058 .09 .13$ 13 

Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
We ceed oa cone cece eo gal. .68 -70 .68 .70 .68 .8F .85 84 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY Sal. -63 -65 .63 .65 .63 .80 .80 .79 

punte Acid, doubie pressed - 

ikea baa ws ae aleneee 073 .08 074 .09 08} Re i | 15 .134 
Daas e pressed saponified b 

pag ie a 66) sb nib. oils 4:8 We .07 .074 .07 O74 .08 .12 .15} .14 
Triple, pressed dist bags . ‘Ib .10} 103 = =.103 “ak ll .14 one -15 
Stearine, Oleo. bbis.......... lb. .033 .04 .033 .05 . 053 .08} .09 .08 
Tallow City, extra loose......1b. .02 .03 024 .034 .02 .04 .07 .04 
Edible, tierces............ ~ .034 .034 .034 .04 .03 .06 .093 .05: 
Tallow Oil, Bbls, o-1 NY.. .07 .074 .07 .074 .07 .08} Bit .08 
Acidless, tanks NY........ .07} .09 .07} .09 .07 .09 .10 .08 
Bre Coast mats..... Ib .06 Nom. .06 Nom. .06 Nom. Nom. .06 
‘urkey Red, single bbls.. lb. .07 .09 .07 .09 .07 -10 12 oie 
by fs Ewe nu aueis-e eeskie Ib. .09 rt | .09 yt | .09 10 16 -13 

Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
| aera eee Sore oC ee .74 74 .74 
Extra, bleached, bbls whee -gal. . 58 -60 .58 .60 . 58 77% -76 -76 
Nat. winter, bbis NY . gal. .53 55 -53 .55 . 53 eo -73 .73 
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Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone VAnderbilt 3-0500 - - Cable Graylime 


METHANOL 


all grades 


METHYL ACETONE 
































Heavy Chemicals 


SULPHUR STEARIC ACID 


RED OIL 
i GLYCERINE 
f 
991.7 ALCOHOL 
Pure SULPHONATED 
OILS 
Your business is solicited ] SOFTENERS 


whether of carload or / DYESTUFFS 


cargo quantities. 





® 


‘| Gure&SuLPHurR (0. 


75 E.45" Street — New York City 
Mines:Gulf,Newgulf and Long Point Texas 








Beer FLOU ud E & D Filter Papers 


WATERPROOF WOOD FLOUR = ff money "conte Mediate with Ea D File 


y> come acquai 
Papers for Plate Filter Presses. 


and now 


The Ideal Filler for Many Uses It saves your cloths, and time in washing. Let 
us send you free samples. 
Send for Samples 
1 The EATON-DIKEMAN COMPANY | 
BECKER, MOORE & Co., INC. : Mills; Lee, Mass. 
North Tonawanda New York 155 Sixth Ave. 
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Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


PrREcIPITATED BARIUM SULPHATE 
(Blanc Fixe) 


Pulp and Dry 
7 ¥ 


The Schuylkill Chemical Company 
2354 Sedgley Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 









i 


—_ 


| | 


LC A'S EI 
ANY ) ANY 


GRADE QUANTITY 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. | 


Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America | 





nls 




























































ZINC STEARATE \Z 
CALCIUM STEARATE % 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks carried also at Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, New Orleans, Des Moines 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


Building No.9. Bush Terminal 
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New York’s New Druc 
and CHEMICAL CENTER 


EMPIRE 
STATE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 34TH STREET 


An Internationally Known Address 


H. HAMILTON WEBER, Rental Manager, LOngacre 5-3100, or Your Own Broker 
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We offer for delivery from spot stocks: 


Ammonium Bifluoride 
Sodium Bifluoride 
Magnesium Silico Fluoride 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 


15S SIXTH AVENUE 
TEL.WA ker 5:7153°4 NEW YORK CITY 


Hy-Speed Blixers 


From heavy, viscous liquids to thin, 
watery fluids .. . from 1-gallon con- 
tainers to 50,000-gallon vats... from 
active, delicate chemicals to perish- 
able food ingredients . . . ALSOP 
manufactures the mixer that will do 
the job more thoroughly, more 
quickly,and more economically than 


any other equipment or method. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


+ ALSOP - 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


Electric Mixers, Filters, Bottle-Fillers, Pumps, 
Glass-Lined Storage and Mixing Tanks 


39 West 60th St. - New York City 
















One of the 
many **‘HY- 
SPEED" port- 
able Electric 
Mixer models 
showing**Push 
Pull’ propel- 
ler action. 


r ESTABLISHED 1901 


JOHN EABERNETHY & CO 
s Gncorporated, : 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 


LEAD LINED TANKS 
Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 


708-10 MYRTLE AVE..BROOKLYN.NY. 
Phone Wil/liams burg 5-4342 
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The Chemical Market-Place 




















Situations Wanted 





PHYSICAL CHEMIST, M. A. Age 29. Trained 
in hydrogen ion control and potentiometric titra- 
tions. Experienced in industrial research on refrac- 
Location in South 


964, 


tory and abrasive materials. 
desired. Available immediately. Box 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMIST, 25 years’ experience Intermediates, 


Dyestuffs (any description including Celanese 
Colors); Dry Colors (iron, chrome, others); Syn- 
thetic Perfumes (Coumarine); Textile Specialties 
(wetting out agents—stripping compounds): So- 
dium Bisulphite (new process); Synthetic Tannins. 
Highly trained development work. Wants con- 


nection. Commensurate salary. Box 965, CHEM- 


ICAL MARKETS 


CHEMIST, American, 1931 graduate of University 
of Leipzig, Germany, wants position anywhere 
Box 968, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


TECHNICAL SALES ENGINEER with Masters’ 
degree in chemical engineering, eight years’ 3ales 
experience, 


age thirty-three, wishes position in 


chemical field, sales or sales engineer. Box No. 959, 


CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


CHEMICAL SALESMAN with wide experience in 
selling the TANNING—COLOR—AUTOMOBILE 
and TEXTILE 
quaintance and standing with CONSUMERS of 
various HEAVY CHEMICALS is open for a con- 
nection with a first class MANUFACTURER ina 


sales and/or executive capacity. 


Industries; also with good ac- 


Free to travel or 
to locate in any part of the world. Salary secondary 
to opportunity. CHEMICAL MARKETS, Box 952. 


RECORDS AND MAIL 


clerk in record keeping, indexing, mailing lists, 


SALES—Experienced 
statistics, etc. Six years’ daily familiarity with 


chemical terms and chemical firm names and 
addresses; seeks employment in or near New York 
City. 
two employers in twelve years, Box 962, CHEM- 


ICAL MARKETS. 


Salary reasonable. Highest references from 
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WANTS & OFFERS 


Rates—All classifications, $1.00 
an insertion for 20 words or less, 
additional words 5c each per 
issue: 10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is used. 
[Payment must accompany 
order—we cannot bill want ads.} 
Address: Wants & Offers, 
Chemical Markets, 
25 Spruce St., New York 


























Your classified advertisement on 
this page brings results. If you are 
looking for a position or want help; 
have a business opportunity to ad- 
vertise; wish to buy or sell used 


equipment or surplus stocks,—here 


is the place to tell about it. 








Help Wanted 


SALESMAN to sell industrial chemicals in Middle 
West territory. State age, qualifications and salary 


expected. Box 966, CHEMICAL MARKETS 


CHEMIST wanted, who has had actual plant 
experience in the manufacture of Vanillin or Ethyl 
Vanillin 


Box 967, CHEMICAL MARKETS 


CHEMISTS ATTENTION 


Also Chemical Engineers 


If unemployed, register free with our bureau. It is 
urgent that you register in order that the extent 
of unemployment and need may be appreciated by 
those in a position to help you. Committee, Un- 
employment and Relief for Chemists and Chem- 


ical Engineers, downstairs, Chemists’ Club Build- 


ing, 50 East 41st St., Manhattan. 


Chemical Markets 


Business Opportunities 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS with good ex- 
perience offer to make and stock chemists’ proprie- 
tary articles. Large warehouse, offices and staff 
EXELL BROTHERS, Manufacturing Chemists, 


20 Bank Street, Sheffield, England. 


Manufacturer in Europe—established Company 
corporated with a capital of two hundred and 
eighty thousand francs; long familiar with the 
chemical and pharmaceutical fields of Europe; 
desires to make connections with American manu- 
facturers to produce their products under license 
in France. Address Commercial Director, Sidig, 4, 


Square du Port-Royal, Paris (XIII) France. 


CHEMIST would invest in, or buy outright, a 
business showing real merit, and one which will 
stand strict investigation. Box 969, CHEMICAL 
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Surplus Stocks 


WE BUY SURPLUS, DISCONTINUED AND 
DAMAGED STOCKS of finished and raw mate 
rials of all kinds. Chemical Service Corp., 36 Park 
Row, New York City. 


WE BUY Waste Products, By-products, Sludges, 
Residues. Chemical By-Product Division, NEW 
JERSEY COLOR COMPANY, 221-233 Suydan 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J 














ATE i Z.H.POLACHEK 
YOUR IDEAS 234 BROADWA ? 
TRADEMARK ev 2 ODM as 


REG. PATENT ATTORNEY PROF. ENGINEER 
WHAT IS YOUR INVENTION? 
Send me a simple sketch or a model for 
Confidential Advice—Do It Now! 
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Women ARE influenced by smell, in buying. We 
wanted to know, so we asked them—250 of 
them—to tell us which of several stockings was 
the best quality. 


It happens the stockings were identical in quality! 


But stocking No. 2 had a TEX-O-DOR in the 
finishing oil. And 50% of the women picked this 
stocking as the better one. 


They didn't know why; but we do. It was the 
pleasanter, fresher odor. 


You can re-odorize thousands of dozen pairs for 


a few dollars worth of a TEX-O-DOR. 


Dr. Donald Laird made the 
survey among these 250 women. 
Ask us for a complimentary 
copy; it is most interesting. 


rh 
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BORAX and BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 991% to 100% Pure 
Borax Glass * Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate * Ammonium Borate 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
$1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Lee Angeles 
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SOLVENT 


Manufactured by us on a large scale. A grade 
for every purpose—from solvent to anesthetic. 


MERCK & CoO. Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, N. J. 


Philadelphia 





™ ew York 


St. Louis 
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SODIUM 


SILICATE 


PUNCHES the CLOCK 


IN MANY 
A PLANT 


* 
STANDARD GRADE 


SILICATE 
of SODA 


You can use it! . . in scores of 
chemical and industrial ap- 
plications . . in the numerous 
specifically prepared and uni- 
formly maintained grades 
developed under minute re- 
search and rigid plant super- 
vision. 





As a Chemical — SILICATE 
is alkaline, very high in pH 
value, though of non-caustic 
influence. Since it jells under 
acid treatment it becomes an 
ideal electrolite carrier. 


SILICATE offers pro- 
nounced dispersing qualities 
.. and asa colloidal solution, 
effects instant and lasting ad- 
hesion in joining laminated 
structures, in cementing sur- 
faces and for bricqueting. 


SILICATE is a valuable 
constituent of laundry soaps 
and cleansing compounds. It 
excels in corrugated and fibre 
board fabrication . . in con- 
crete curing, and in silk 
weighting. 


@ Other uses are constantly coming to light. 
Our Advisory Service will assist you in your 
plans. Feel free to call upon us. 


_ Standatd 
licate Company 


CINCINNATI - OHIO 


OFFICE: 414 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Po. a_i 
FACTORIES: 


Cincinnati,O. Lockport, N.Y. Marseilles, Ill. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


gutter Serv; 
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‘. We” — Editorially Speaking 


Add to the new uses of cellophane: for 
wrapping dividend cheques. Why? So 
they can be seen, of course 


cw 


The address made by T. S. Adams 
before the M. C. A. at Atlantie City, 
carries us into the realms of fair minded 
citizens thrusting aside unjust criticisms 
for the more poignant duty of putting 
Professor of 
Yale 
held 


situations, we 


depression to rout. As 


political economy at 
1916, 


different 


University 


since and having posts in 


economic can 
accept his message as one of most reliable 


intent and authoritative speech 


cw 
Our article on those twin metallic 
cousins “Selenium and Tellurium’’ last 


month failed to carry the information that 
it was abstracted from a paper presented 
the Electrochemical 
their meeting in Baltimore 


before Society at 


cw 


Said the society column of the “N. Y. 
April 18, White 
Sulphur Springs headline—‘‘Among those 
seen on the bridal paths were G. Lee 
Camp and R. E. Dorland.’’ To a man the 
Round Table at the Club 
asked, ‘‘Doing what?”’ 


Times” of under a 


Chemists’ 


ow 


Mr. Hartford, who writes on the salt 
cake market’s ups and downs, spent four 
years as draftsman in the bridge industry, 
twelve years as engineer with the General 
Chemical Company, five years as engineer 
with Burkhardt & Sons Steel and Iron 
Works Company; and has contributed 
articles to many business magazines. 


ow 


Formerly connected with the National 
Carbon Company and the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Company, T. M. MeNiece is, 
at the present time, independently en- 
gaged in market analysis and the de- 
velopment of definite economic 
studies. His thorough experience in in- 
dustrial research, his knowledge of security 
analyses and economic trends, his con- 
tributions to numerous publications, and 
speeches made before different organiza- 
tion meetings, all of the same nature, 
make him doubly competent to ask “How 
Do You Estimate Chemical Demand?” 
at the same time warning that profitable 
distribution constitutes one of the most 
important business problems of the day. 
His paper was presented at a dinner meet- 
ing of the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s Industrial Conference in Cleve- 
land recently. 


some 
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We wonder if there is anything pro- 
phetie about The American Perfumer’s use 
in the May issue of a photograph of the 
Capitol Building in Washington showing 
several inches of snow on the ground! 


cw 


Rubber was the subject of a symposium 
held at the recent Cleveland regional meet- 
ing of the American Society of Testing 
Materials at which Dr. Norman Shepard 
read the paper on ‘“‘Vulcanization” which 
is abstracted in this issue. Dr. Shepard 
is a thorough-going Yale product, having 
been born in New Haven, April 8th, 1890, 
received his Ph.D. there in June 1913, 
and having been a member of the Yale 
faculty until 1919. He is the Director of 
Chemical Research at the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., and in addition to rubber 
problems is 


particularly interested in 


nitrogen compounds and industrial poisons. 
cw 


If our own star market reporter covered 
chemicals as the star dramatic critic of 
any New York newspaper reviews a first 
night: 

Triple-super Orange Phosphate— 
With a certain sense of smugness inspired 





by archaic instincts, I ran into that 
JULY, 1932 
Brooks, B. T.— 
has done research in the 


Philippines for the govern- 
ment, was a Fellow in Mellon 
Institute, was the chief 
chemist of the Commercial 
Research Corporation, and is, 
at present, doing consulting 
research work—he has some- 
thing real to say about 
Research. 


Swann, Theodore— 


is in the habit of making up 
his own mind, and his con- 
clusions about chemical sell- 
ing are original and good 
reading. 


Pierce, T. Raymond— 


is a banker, and is human and 
chemically wise, delivered a 
real message to executives at 
Absecon which we will print 
next month. 


Stoddard, W. J. **Dixie’’— 


than whom there is no than 
whicher expert on chemical 
dry cleaning, summarizes the 
chemicals used in this field. 
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delightful fellow with the mien of a French 
marquis who once described the summer 
slackness in fertilizer demand as “bucolic 
We met in that drafty hall- 
way presided over by a fine old Viking 
who remembers gratefully that Al Hawkes 
gave him a twenty dollar bill as a going 


gestation.” 


away present. My confrere d’ arms tipped 
boss 
lunching at the Drug Club with H. D. 
Ruhm, late of 


Columbia, 


me off that his boss had seen my 


Chicago and later of 


Tennessee. He speculated 
widely on what brought the big grinder of 
“rock”? to the metropolis, and I was just 
mean enough not to tell him that it was 


a granddaughter out in the suburbs. 


cw 


The story of a young chemist in Chicago 
committing suicide because a girl jilted 
him raises the serious question, how could 
such a trivial matter drive him to such 
We thought all our 
chemists were so occupied with heavy 


a tragic ending? 


research programs as to preclude giving 
a moment to personal matters of the 
heart. 


ow 


news-bits of the Salesmen’s 
golf tournament at North Hills: the old 
Alkali Quartet superbly directed by “Cy”’ 
Galliher, “Ed” 
Brundage for the low notes, breaking out 
into “Oh How I Miss That Old Gang of 
Mine’”’, “Jack’’ 


Lephart, new entertainment committee, 


Choice 


and depending upon 


“Larry”? Swensen and 
asking everyone if they had had a good 
time after putting over the best party in 
years—‘‘Jack’’ Falkingham and_ friends 
crashing the gate of a wives and sweet- 
hearts bridge party at Douglaston Manor. 


co 


A widely known chemical engineer who 
wears on his watch chain the fobs of his 
honor 
of the 
accosted at 


college fraternity, a chemical 


fraternity, and the red_ shield 


Chemical Engineers, was 
Absecon by a rude and ruthless sales 
manager—‘‘Ha! a medal for every salary 
cut!” 


coo 


“When the man bites the dog’ is 
Horace Greeley’s definition of news which 
we have revised to “When Al Alvarez, 
Golf Tour- 


Grasselli, loses a Salesmen’s 
nament.”’ 
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